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BRITISH. INDIA AND ITS RULERS. 

CENTER. I. 


The anthorities to whicli reference is made in this chapter are — 
S.A. Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 1880. 

R. lloport of the Indian Famine Commission, 1880. 

C.N. Kolb’s “ Condition of Nations.” 

A.S. Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” MafUlloch, 1863. 


THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE. 

The oljject of the following studies is to contribute 
material, in a form easy of access and simple in 
arrangement, for the practical discussion of some of 
the principal administrative and social problems 
involved in the government of British India. The 
improvement which has b^en eflReiptfed of late years in 
the statistics and knowledge of the country renders it 
more possible than heretofore to form* an approxi- 
mately accurate idea of the facts out ol which those 
problems arise ; and the results w^ch are collated 
and summarized in thb Report of •the Famine Com- 
mission appeal to e^ipply a sufficient basis for more 
exact 'reasoning' and more definite* conclusions thjm 
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those which were within oni reach while our views 
about the people were necessarily it a large extent 
conjectural. The statistics employed are for the 
most part those of the F&mme Commission Beport. 
As leference is made in each case to ^ the passage 
in the Beport or the other authority on which 
reliance is placed, I hope that, whatever may be 
the value of my conclusions, the information may 
be of use to those, wljo wish to know and judge 
for themselves of the real condition of India, and 
of the work which is being accomplished by its 
rulers. 

The ensuing pages will, 1 fear, be found extremely 
dull by readers accustomed to a sensational treat- 
ment of Inaian topics. I appeal to no passion, I 
pretend to no discovery, I suggest no root-and- 
branch n Torm which by its rapidity and completeness 
may gratify at once the natural impatience of human 
suffering and the equally natural impatfence of 
the diligent research and consideration by which 
alone it can be remedied. I do nut believe that 
it lies within the scope of statesmanship to achieve 
that a population of between 200 and 300 
millions, situated' as are the people of India, shall 
exist without a vast amount of suffering, or that 
any panacea can be discovered for the maladies 
which are certain to beset it. The remedy must 
be found, as in the case of other ills, in know- 
ledge, patience, " and skill. The improvements 
suggested by reformers who « .have , not mastered 
the facts of, the case, or grasped the end in view, 
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cannot but oe ^illusory, and are%^ often in* a high 
degree mischievous. The agit%l;ion, for instance, 
which for some jisars has been* directed against the 
Productive i^ublic W^rks by persons ignorant of 
the reat position and results of thostf iKidertakings, 
would, it it had succeeded, have ktdefinitely post- 
poned the effectual allevitCtion ^ the sufferings of 
millions ; and even m it is, the dela^ which has 
been occasioned will involveP large additional outlay 
and an unnecessai^y prolonged exposure of large 
tracts of country to drought and faminef The same 
sentence must be pronounced on many projects of 
reform put forward by writers who have not studied 
the past history of the country, and ,who do not 
realize the complicated structure of the organism 
with v/hich they are dealing, or the obscure processes 
by which its present stage of development has been 
attained^ In the following pages I have endeavoured 
to direct attention to those improvements which 
bear the warrant of sagacious and experienced 
administrators as possible,* safe, and likely to be 
practically useful. 

« 

• » 

The principal facts bearing^ on the economic con- 
dition of the people of India, and the administrative 
qugstioise involved in the government of tlie country 
and discussed in the following ^geSf may be 
summarized as follows: A 

Thejberritories of the Indian Govqrument comprise 
an area of 853,000 square miles, with a population 
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of 184 millions. Two States, Mysore* and Berar, 
which ^e, for different reasons, h^d 
Jjj trust* for Native Governments and 
governed as British territory, add an area 
of 47', 000 sqttare miles, and a population of about 
7 millions. The area, accordingly, for which direct ' 
administration lias ^o be |)rovided .is 900,000 square 
miles, with a population of 19f!. millions. 

In addition to this, ' indirect control is exercised 
over a large number, of nativ/; States, in some 
instances through the immediate superintendence 
of the Government of India, in others by that of 
the local Government to which they are contiguous. 
The area thus superintended is about 675,000 
square miles, with a population estimated at 49 
millions. Of these the Government of India has 
under its immediate superintendence States vtith 
an aggregate population of 29^ millions : the States 
superintended by the Punjab Government have a 
population of 6^ millions, those attached to Bom- 
bay and Madras 7 and* 3| millions respectively. 
Bengal superintends native States with populations < 
aggregating 2 ^ .millions, the Central Provinces a* 
million. " ’ ' 

The above, with the French and Portuguese 
possessions, aggregating 1,200 square miles, and a 
population of three-quarters of a nullioii, make 
up the l,481,ot)Q square miles of area, and the 241 
millions of the population of India. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that the' Government of 
India has 'to provide direct administration for 191 
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ifiillions, who are peftnanently ov temporarily its 
subjects, and iil^ect control millions of the 

subjects of more or less depeiideiit States. 

Of the populations inmiediately^ under our role, 
Bengal ha^dn area about the same as that of France, 

square miles, buf. its population 
,, is •C5 millions against t^jB 37 millions of 

France, and falls short only b/ ^ millions of that 
of European Eussia ; Madras £i^s an area of 140,000 
■square miles, one-sixth greater than that of Great 
Britain and IrelanS, but its fiopulation^ is 3 millions 
less ; the North-West Province^ with Oudh* and the 
Punjab, have each an area of 105,000 square miles, 
about half the size of France, but the population of the 
one, 42 millions, equals that of Germany, and of the 
other, 17 millions, that of Spain. Bombay with 
Scinde has a population about the same as Spain, and 
' an area rather larger than that of the United King- 
dom. .* The Central Provinces have an area of about 
two-thirds, with a population of about a quarter of 
that of the United King^tm. 

As compared •With one another, the population of 
Bengal is twice that of Madras, four times that 
of Bombay with Sindh,, hidf qs^large again as the 
North-Western Provine^s, with Oudh, and about 
four times that of the Punjab*. 

By, far the largest proportion of t&a inhabitants 
is agricultural, either living exclusively by the soil, 
or eking* out the eaimingS of other em- 
ployments* by the produce of the land 
they till, or as agricultural laboui^ers. 
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The following is an estimate of^ the different employ- 


im • 0 ^ 

ments of the adult population : — ( 

o 

« 

Employment. ^ 

« 

Per ceift. 

Estimated Number 
of Adult Males. 

1 

Professional, including Government 
serv^e . 

Dom<‘Rtic . * , . . . 1 

Agrici^tural . . * . 

Commercial . . ^ . . u ' 

Industrial . . ' .1 . . I 

Labourers . . • { • • 1 

Indopondont aiK^ non-productive . 

* »• I 

u * 

r. 

3*6 

6-2 

66-2 

62 

13l‘ 

. 12-3 1 

3-4 

t 

* *2,232;000 *’ 

3.844.000 
34,814,000 

3,224,000. w 

8.122.000 
7,626,000 
2,108,000 

1 

• 

100^ 

62,000,000 


In adtiition to thf' millions of aduft males 


returned as agricultural, there, are large numbers 
of women and children similarly employed ; and 
the millions of labourers are almost wholly 
agricultural. On the whole, it is probable that 90 
per cent, of the rural and 80 per cent, of the total 
population of the country is closely connected with 
the land. The significance of this great exc'ess of 
the agricultural class over every other is brought out 
by comparing it with the state of things in England, 


O.N. 11. 


where in 1871 the population was thus 
divided : — 


Professional ^ , 

... •• 

684,000 

Domestic 

... 

6,905,000 

Commercial 


815,000 

Agricultural 

.. 

1,657,000 

Industrial 

... .. 

6,137,000 

Indeiinito (including 7i million children not em 

j 8,612,005 

ployed in productive occupations) 

Betuming *to the Indian 

T&ble, < 

we find that 

of the 3| millions of adult 

insles 

in* the “ com- 

Vf ^ 

meicial ” class, 2|* millions are returned as ** mer- 
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chants and shppkeep^lsrs ” ; a quarter .6f« a million 
As “ money -leltiders and banters.*’ Of the indus- 
trial classes, th^ workers •in 'dress fabrics number 
3| mill ions of adult^ males; worlosrs in metals and 
pptters, lijnillion. In the “ non-prpductive,’* class, 
a million “beggars or pauper^.”* represerfi the 
T qim hers dependent in ordinary tim«s on the charity 
of the public. These three cjasses, potters, weavers, 
and beggars, with the ^labourers, hre the .most 
necessitous, and arq the ^ 'first to succumb to 
‘famine. They number 13 millions of adqlt males 
and represent a population “of 40 fiiillions, or 
about one-fifth of the entire population. The next 
class above these is that of the small tenants, 
whose general condition and capacity to bear the 
strain of famine is little superior to that of the 
labourers. 

The population is, as a rule, extremely dense. 
The ratio to area taken over the entire country is 

dbnsiti of gquare mile, and somewhat 

P 0 PU 1 .A 110 H. legg person to each cultivated 

acre.* In sonte parts, however, the ratio is far 
higher, 468 to the square mile in Oudh, 397 in 
Bengal, and 378 in the* Nnrth-West Provinces. 
But even these llatios,* high as thqy are, would 
be higher but for the existence in each Province 
of large areas of mountain or desert. 

• B- ^6- . n. . 

In each Province thbre nre districts 

• • • 

• • . 

** In Ireland th^re is a population of 5i millions on an area of 15i 
millions of acres — 12^ millions pasture, and 3 millions crops. The Indian 
ratio Approaches that of the United Kingdom, millions of people to 
47 J millions of acres under crops or pasture. " • 
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WORE ABE OF *POrUIiATIO^. 

f 

. f ' ij ‘ 

■with more 'than 600 inhabitants ^ the . square 
mils. - ' * ' 

Of the rate of incmase sufficient jnaterials do not 
exist for forming fa trustworthy opinion. In two 
Ratb or - instenccs in which a census ^»s held, at 
an interval of five years in the one case 
® and s^ven in the other, an increase. Qf 

one-third per cent, aud one^half per cent, was 
ascertained. In other instances, where exceptional 
causes were at work, a much larger local increase is 

* f 

believed to have resulted. Two things, however, are 
certain. Oh the one ‘hand, there are powerful social 
and religious influences at work prompting in the 
diredtion of early marriages, and counteracting the 
prudential check on the increase of population ; 
though there is no evidence to show whether the race 
is more or less prolific in consequence of the habits 
thus produced. 

On the other hand, destructive agencies of 
a very powerful character, acting 

Djbath-iiate. 4 ^ o 

over very wide areas, are constantly 
at work. The death-rate for the Whole country is 
pronounced by exports to be certainly not less than 
35 per mille, and in many towns it 
B. 89 and 108 . been known to be as high as 70, 

80, or even 100 per mille. The outbreak of an 
epidemic has been known to send the annual death- 
rate of a whole' district up &om 40 per mille to 
118 per mille, ahd the death-rate of a 
whole Province for. the yes.r from 23 to 
‘ 46 per 'mille, involving an increased 
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mortality &f 924,000 on a population of 42 millions. 
’Cholera and small-pox are* frequently, and fever 
almost continually at workt * 

Famines, too, ^ave no douht exercised some 
«ffecl^ OIF* the increase of the }y)pulatioQ.* . The 
famine of 187C-78, according, .to the ^timate 
of the Commission, increase^ .the normal deaths 
of the entire cqpntry for the period of its 
duration^ by about 40 p^r cent.,* and it is ppssible 
that ^ the* families of the last 30 years 
f.u^b have added nearly 2 * per cent. 

to the death-rate 'of the V^hole period. 
On the other hand, I am not aware that there 
*are any means of judging how far in ‘India 
the facts bear out the view of Malthus, that 


the consequent rebound in the birth-rate pre- 
vents this cause from permanently affecting the 
popidation. 

As, however, the human race is capable, in 
favourable circumstances, of increasing at a rate 
A s 4''6 doubles a population in 25 

years, we must be prepared, whenever 
the circumstances become in ^any degree favour- 
able, owing to an increase In the means o*f sub- 
sistence or the ’diminution of destructive agencies, 
to find a material addition to* the existiug 
numbers. Supposing, for instance, &at owing to 
the curtailment of epidemics, the^ present death- 
rate of 35 ,pe*r millp* were reduced to 25 per mille, 
•a. 108 . •there**would be 6, millions of deaths 
instead of 7 millions in every yeUr, a 
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FUTURE INCREASE OF POP A^lON. 

r 

« 

saving whiehj • as the same causes vrould* probably 
induce increased fecundity, would speedily make a 
sensible impression on ‘the total population. The 
experience of the* army and, jails "where the 
mortality has been reduced to a muclr- greater 
extent, "Suggests ‘that these two millions of deaths 
arise from causes that are, in -one sense, preventable — • 
bad and insufficient food, and generally unsanitary 
conditions of hfe. * As some of these conditions are 
being year by year improved, and some destruc- 
tive agencies, 6.g. the devastation of provinces by 
invasion or intertriba? war, have been wholly re- 
moved, it is almost inevitable that there should be 
hereafter an increase of population and increased* 
pressure on the means of subsistence, which will 
have to be met in one of two ways, either by some 
corresponding increase in the means of subsistence 
or by those stern remedies — “ want, misery, and 
disease,” which nature applies to a redundant 
population. 

The people live almost exclusively on the 
Pood, Staple grains: in Bengal, Orissa, 

and the eastern parts of central India, 
rice is the staple : out "of 66 millions in Bengal and 
Assam, 46 millions are rice-eaters; in Madras 10 
millions out of 31. This proportion declines else- 
where to 10 per cent, in the North-West, and 6cper 
cent, in the Bunjab. In the parts of the country 
where rice is not the staple food, the ‘poorer classes 
live on various millets, grovra in ‘the rainy season, 




'and the richer* on ric!6 and wheat. All classes make 

• • * * 

•use of pulses* for the s'ake of* the* nitrogenous matter 
in which the cereal grains* ara’deficient. Vegetables, 
and with the poorest classes wilj^ herbs and weeds, 
form an ^portant part of the national diet. Moham- 
medans generally supplement their vegetable food 
jvith small (piantities of .meat, and the lower classes 
of Hindus eat rfesh other than ^that of horned cattle, 

m * 

wherever opportunity ofiferg. .Pish. also is a favourite 
food on the coasts and in other favourable localities. 
The main food, however, ot the people, consists of 
the cereal crops, the existence of which depends 


R. 80 . 


on the sufficiency and timehness of the 
rainfall. 


The total cultivated area is 197 millions of 


acres. Of this, 29 millions, or nearly 

Cultivated 

ANu iRBioAiBD 15 pcr cout., uro irrigated, the pro- 
portion varying from 80 per cent, in 
Sindh to 32 per cent, in the North-West Pro- 
vinces with Oudh, 26*2 in the Punjab, 5 per 
cent, in the Central tProvinces, 1’8 in Bengal 
and Bombay, ‘and 1*5 in Berar. Of the irri- 
gated area 8 millions are irrigated by the higher 
class of works, 12 millions *by wells, and the 
balance by tanks, ponds, inundation, streams, 
some of which are highly precarious sources of 
rap^ly. 

The distribution of the cultivated ^and irrigated 
PRoroBTioif IN are®, among the different provinces is 
H. 8G. shown. tn the following table. 
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dtrLTIVATED AND ftlBIGATBD ^BEA. 



* 000*8 omittetj. 

This ai^ea may be compared ^th 47 1 million 
acres, which comprise the total acreage 

COMPARTflON 

wnii unitki) under crops, bare fallows, and per- 
• manent pasture in the United King* 
dom, lOf millions of which are under com crops, 
4f millions under green crops, millions under 
clover and rotation grasses, and 24^ millions under 
permanent pasture. 

Permanent pasture and rotation grasses * form 
no part of the Indian agricultural system, the forage 
being supplied from pastumge on waste lands, and 
the straw of the com crops. • 

The total cultivated area of British India is thus 
more* than four times the ‘total area under tillage or 
pasture in the. United Kingdom, und the estimated 
area of food crops in India, 170 millions of acres, 
is about si±teon times the corn-crop area of, the 
United Kingdom. * 

The character of *the climate is silch that failures 
dbobghtsand of rainfall, involving mpre. or less 
fa^bs. cojnplete destruction of the crops, occur 










to some pflrt'of th8 country, or othpr>m abont 
two oat of every nine' years*. • one-twelfth* of 
the population, pr 20 millions^* are on the average 
affected on each occasion, tbe^ result may be 
approximately described as eguival^t to a femine 
extending over the entire country tyice in little, more 
a centu^. Of th^ twen^-one visitations of, 

this nature which have occurred in the last 110 

• • 

years, eight have been Iptense, 'nine less acute, 

• while four do not rank above severe scarcities. 
'^Excluding Bengal, where tiie average intervals are 
far longer, each of the other* provinces • is visited 
by severe famine every eleven or twelve years. 
Famines of the severest type may be expected about 
twice in a century. The famine of* 1876-78, on 
the whole the most serious of the century, extended 
in 1877 to an area of 200,000 square miles, with 
' a population of 36 millions, corresponding in both 
respecfs pretty nearly to France; while in 1878 
its effects were felt, though in a less intense 
degree, over another area of 62,000 square miles, 
mth a population of 22 millicma, in Upper India. 
Judging from this famine, the Commissioners estimate 
a population of 30 millions «s* the largest 'ever 
likely to be simultaneously affected^ with severe 
famine. 


Thjg average out-turn of food grains is estimated 


Rate of 

Aobigultusal 

OUT-TUBN. 

R 72-6. 


in the Punjab, over thp cultivated 
total area,* at elevefl bushels per acre, 
§nd sixteen bushels on the irrigated 
acre. In the North-.West Provinces *the 
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AVEBAGB OUT-fTUBN OP ‘pj^OD. 

average ojit-tnm of food grams is festiipated to be 
thirteen bushels par^cre; in- Bengal * the out-turn is- 
believed to be about t^e same ; in the Central 
Provinces the out-turn is reckoned at eight bushels 
per acre ; in Berar six bnsliels ; in Bombay, in 
which "the range is very large from *the‘ fertile 
plairis of Gujerat to the bare and often • rainlflss high- 
lands of the Deccah, the average may be put at 
seven bushels In Madias and- Mysore the rate is 
believed to be about eleven bushels. Applying these 
rates to the 1Q6J millions of food-crop acres, and the 
27^ millions of acres under non-food crops, we get 
the following results : 

• « 

Estimate of tho Agricultural Out-turn in each Provinco, the gross 
value, tho coiisumiitioii in food, seed grain, forago and wastage, 
and the resulting surjilus of food grain available for exportation 
and storage. 

R. 60 & 112.] 000*8 omitted. 


Province. 

Popula- 

tion 

Pood 

Crop 

Area. 

Out- 
tnru ot 
Pood. 

Area 

under 

Non- 

food 

Crop. 

Value at £5 
per ton for 
Pood, and 
per acre 
tor Nou-tood 
Crojis 

Ordi- 

nary 

Con- 

sump- 

tion. 

Sur- 

plus 

Puiiiab 

17,600 

Acres. 

18,500 

Toub 

5,330 

Acres 

2,600 

£ 

34,150 

71,750 

Tons 

4,710 

Tons 

620 

N. W. Provinces 

41,000 


5,200 

10,570 

6C0 

and Oudb. 
Bengal 

1 00,000 

3J,450| 11,230 
48,000 17,100 

6,080 

103,500 

15,000 

1,200 

Central Provinces 

8,200 

1*2,000 

2,^50 

2,5(X> 

21,250 

2,150 

300. 

Berar . 

2,250 

3,700 

€20 

2,800 

! 11,500 

540 

80 

Bombay 

10,000 

21,500 



30,000 

4,150 

350 

Madras 

31,000 

26,0J0 

8,500 

2,500 

50,000 

7,560 

010 

Mysore ' . . i 

1 5,000 

5,100 

1,500 

500 

— 

1,285 

215 

Burmah 

1 - 




— 

— 

800 

Total . 

lSl,3''iO 

1G6,2.50[ 51,530 

1 

27,680 

331,150 

47,165 

5,165 


From this it would appear that, assuming the 
food-crop of Burmah and Assam to Ke 2i mfilions 
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oT tons,.thd toifpl fooJ oat-tum*must be about 64 
'millions of tons, and the annual surplus of food 
about 5 million i;ons. In *the* famine of 1876-77, 
affecting a population of 36 millions, the crops 
.. •nre computed to have feUen short of 

® ^ the average out-turn by *6 millions of 
J^s, and of *the, amount* neceE^ai^ for the food, 
at the ordinary rates, of consumption, of the popu- 
lations affected, by nearly fS millions. This crop 
^loss was spread more or less .over three years ; but 
Jl may be^ said roughly that the faming swept away 
nearly one ninth part of the food-produce of one 
ordinary year. The usual export of grain is some- 
thing between 1 million and 1^ mil^on of tons, 
rice being about 1 million, and wheat 
****■ ranging between 60,000 and 825,000 
tons. There would appear, therefore, in ordinary 
years to be about 4 millions of tons of food grain 
available for storage : but it must be remembered 
that there is seldom or never a year when there 
is not a crop 'failure in some part or 
other." The out-turn shown above does 
not, of course, repres^t the whole ^ of 
the produce tf ’the’ country. Straw 
and fodder, fish, ',eggs, p 9 ultry, cattle, milk, 
hides, horses, dairy and forest produce, add 
enormpRsly to the resources of the agricultural 
population, though the proportions , contributed 
by each would ’vary .in the different parts of 
the country. In the* Punjab a vjery experienced 
authority, Mr. Justice T. H. Thornton, in an 

2 • 


Other Aori- 
cuL-juRAL Pro- 
duce. 
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CULTIVABLE WASTE LAlft>S. 

elaborate (Salcnlatiqu,* has estimated ihe, annu^ 
value of the stoftk* dairy and forest produce' 
of the Province, **as • worth nqt less than 12 
millions sterling^ This would imply an addition 
of mb;:e th(^i a third to the gross value of 
crops, and, if .the same ratio were applicable to 
the rest of the*^c(^mtry, , would add* more tbaji.a 
hundred millions to ,the value of the gross agri- 
cultural out-fum. • • 

All the above yield-rates, are, it will be ob-*^ 
, served, extremely low as compared 

LoWNKSS op ^ I • 1 • * • 1 

PRESENT Yield- With ccfQutrieB where scientific agricul- 
turc exists, and a vast future resource 
is here apparent. A'lsuming the present average 
yield in India to be about 11 bushels per acre, 
or 17 bushels per acre below that of England, 
the additional food available, supposing the 
standard oi cultivation to be raised to that of 
England, would be 2,890 millions of bushels, or 
enough, at seven bushels per head, for the annual 
consumption of an addd;ional population of 410 
millions. 

Most villages in every part of India have some ^ 
waste dand used for grazing cattle, 
wawtb lLds. find which ate from time to time 
.utilized for cultivation. In some Pro- 
vinces thfere are, besides these, considerable tracts 
of unoccupied l&nd, available for immigrant settlers. 
In the Punjab 3(1,000 squaVe milds are returned as 
cultivable waste,^of which 9 ot* 10 millions of acres 

* Zs India Really on the road to Bankruptcy ? by T. H. Thornton, 
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are situate in the DoaSs of the .great rivers, with 
special facilities for irrigation,* in fact need- 
ing nothing but » population to justify the under- 
taking of large irrigation* schemes.^ Similar tracts 
are.availablewin Scinde to the west and^iji the pl^s 
of Hissar to the east. In the North* West Provinces 
thfire is no room for any large ext^sjon of the culti- 
vated area beyond tj^e 51,00,0 square miles now 
cultivated, such small margin •of cultivable waste 
. as exists either belonging to the villages, or being 
. situated unfavourabfy as to soil, climate*, or rainfall. 
In Bengal 85,000 miles, out of aft area of 144,000, 
arc estimated as under cultivation ; but the margin, 
to a large extent, is either mountainous country or 
unhealthy jungle, or soil which it woulJ be diflSicult 
and costly to reclaim. In Beliar and Central 
Bengal it may be said that no cultivable margin 
exists. In Assam and Burmah, however, there is 
a great "scope for additional cultivation In the 
foimer Province only 7,500 square miles are culti- 
vated, and 18,000 believed 'to be cultivable waste ; 
in ,the latter, out ’of a total area of 87,000 square 
^miles, only 5,000 are cultivated and^ 37,000 beheved 

to be cultivable waste. ‘In ’these two Provinces 

• 

there is, accordingly,*^an drea (55,000 square miles) 
five times as large as Belgium, in wliich a redun- 
daiit population might be accommodated.* Another 
and more accessible field for immigration exists in 
the Central Provufees, wllere, out oi a total area of 

114.000 square; mile^, 30,000 are ^ cultivated, and 

40.000 believed to be cultivable. • , 


2 * • 



20 ’land available* fob immigration. 

r • ' 

In Bombay there is no considerable* tract avail- 
able for immigratidn,' though there is room for ’a 
gradually expanding population 50,000 square 
miles constitute, the revenue-paying portion of 
the .Bjresidenpy out of a total of 70,000 ; of these 

38.000 are cultivable, and 36,000 occupied, though 
only 30,000 are iii actual cultivation. In Madr^ig 

60.000 square miles opt of a total area of 130,000, 
belong to the permanently-settled zemindaris, and 
nothing accurate is -known pbout them. Of the* 
other portion of the Province 35,000 square miles 
are cultivated, and- 10,000 square miles believed 
to be cultivable, though, in many cases, inferior 
in quality of soil. 

To sum up, it may be said that there are certain 
districts in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, 
Oudh, and in one or two instances 
stomart. Punjab, where the population' 

may be regarded as excessive, and where 
there is no room for any expansion except by superior 
. cultivation. In the rest 'of the empire tliere is, as 
a rule', some room for expansion in the reclamation 
of the village waste lands, though this will interfere 
with the grazing, and would necessitate stall-feeding 
if carried to any large extent. Ju Assam and Burma 
there is a .great scope, so far as area is con- 
cerned, for immigration, and, nearer home, in 
the Punjab and Central Provinces, there are 
tracts of coimtry in which a population might be 
settled with little necessary ‘-change of climate, 
food, or made of life. In Bengal and Madras 
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tnero arQ a^Tailal^le tracts, though not of ‘ so inviting 
a 'character either as to soil or clflnate. 

We have next to consider 'the numbers of the 
various classes interested, as landlords 

How TUB « • • 

Land is held. ,or tenants, in the soiLf , In Bengal, 

Rs XXO to 

the greater portion of tthe land is held 
Jijt .130,000 landowners, . who ^q^d the land of 
Govemm^t conditionally on payment 
Bbnoal. ^ fixed reprenue. 'Tfieir rental is 

•returned at JE13, 000,000. ,• 

Under ^these come a large class of* intermediary 
landlords, enjoying various subordinate interests in 
the soil, and sometimes extending through a long 
chain of holders. Of these intermediary estates there 
are 724,000 ; of the whole number, more than 
620,000 are of a rental below J610. 

Below this great superstructure of proprietary 
‘ or quasi-proprietary interest, comes the ryot class, 
the acfual occupants and tillers of the soil, num- 
bering nearly ten million holdings: — 

Tenants paying Rupees. 

rent over , 100 . . 25,241 

Ditto from . . 50 to 100 . . 119,617 

Ditto . . 20to. 5Q: . 682,363* 

Ditto . ^to 20 . . 2,789,409 

Ditto under * 5 . . 6,136,264 


rent over ! 
Ditto from , 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto under 


25,241 

119,617 

682,363* 

2,789,409 

6,136,264 


Total . 


. 9,762,884 


Of these a proportion; the numbers of which are 
occuPAKcr ascertained, enjoy certain privileges 


Bxdhrs. 


as to fixity of tenure and limit of rent, 
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which exist,. in one Jorm or Another, in every paA 
of ‘India, and are 'described generally as “ occupancy 
rights.” • ^ 

In the Punjab^ 48^ millions of acres, or 90 per 
PnNjan. cei^t. of the area, are held‘,by 33,000 
R- US- village communities ; millions of acreS, 
or 6 per cent., by \^1, 700 .large proprietors j*" and. ^ 
million by grantees of Government. Under those 
various proprietors, 10 millions of acres, or 44 per 
cent, of the cultivated acreage, are held *by tenants, 
who number -about 12 millions. * Of these, 30 per’ 
cent, have occupancy rights, and hold 5 to *8 acres ; 
more than a million arc tenants at will. 

In the North-West Provinces 90 per cent, of the 
total area is held by village communities, 

North- W hSTEKN ^ ^ , 

Pro\»cb 8. 3 per cent, by large proprietors. Under 
these come a large class of tenants, 41 
■per cent, of the cultivated area being held by IJ ’ 
millions of occupancy tenants, with holdings afferaging 
5 acres. Tenants at will, numbering 1,200,000, with 
holdings averaging 4 acres-, occupy 31 per cent, of the 
cultivated area ; only 28 per cent. of the cultivated 
area, accordingly, is occupied by the actual pro- 
prietors. 

In Oudh t^e landlord class is- far more predomi- 
ouDH. -nant ; the large proprietors occupy 69 per 
K. 116 . . area, and the^^village 

communities onljr 36 per cent. There are two million 
tenants, all of whbm, with an iusigniiicant exception, 
are tenants at wiU, and hold oir>an average about 8 
adres. 
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In the Cenfral Provinces, with 15^ ^millions of 
cultivated acres, there are 28,000 pro- 
PBovracBB. prietj^ families^, thfe representatives for 
^ the most part,* of the founders of the vil- 

lage, or recBgnized as* such by thS British Govern- 
ment. ‘Under those are various clashes of tenants : 
first a siflall body of old and privikged holders, about 
16,000 in number, with rights lit&e short of pro- 
prietorship; next, a clas^ oJ. 160,000 occupancy 
.tenants, \tfith assured rights j and with holdings 
■•averaging nearly 20 acres ; ‘then conjes a ^ class of 
occupauc^ tenants, numbering 121,000, whose pri- 
vileges are less secure, and whose holdings average 
about 1 5 acres ; the last and largest class is that 
of the tenants at will, 469,000 in humber, with 
holdings, on the average, of 14 acres. 

In the rest of India, tv/o-thirds of Madras, and 
in the Bombay Presidency the holdings are for the 
most part direct from Government, and land- 
lordism is the exception instead of the rule. 

There is, however, an important part 

Landl<>bd<i 

M Madras. of tn« Madras Prcsideucy, 60,000 square 
miles, which was permanently settled 
on the Bengal system, ai\d where* accordingly, large 
proprietors, subject.to a <fixed revenue, are practically 

owners of the soil. Of the tehants on these estates 

» 

little is known, except that their position is ex- 
trSme^ precarious, and that cincumstauces have 
led to their being in nsk of sinking to tenants at 
will. ^ .. * 

In * those parts of Ihe Madras, Presidency where 
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the Permanent Settlement il^ not m force, the 


' Madras. 


milliona of occupants who hold direct of 


R. 111. 


Govemfiienttare thus distributed : — 


( » 

( Government Byots 

Number. 

k 

Average 

Assessment 

I 

Faying over Rs. I’OOti 

401 

Bs 

1,657 

y| I] dOQ tc Rs. IjOOO ... 

1,399 

670 

„ „ 260 „ 600 . 

6,288 

SSt^ 

„ „ 100 „ 260 . 

81,737 

142 

„ „ 60 „ 100 . • 

70,086 

68 

>1 If * ?» *^^0 . 

121,663 

37 

II }| 10 „ 30 . . . 

456,716 

17 

Faying under Rs. 10 . . . 

1,251,750 

4 

Joint Tenancies . . * . ' . i . 

415,135 

17 • 

Total 

1 2,392,0Gt 

16 


In Bombay there is no class of large proprietors 
Bombat. corresponding to the zejuindars of Bengal 
R122. Madras: there are Ij million of 

occupants holding under Government, distributed in 
the following proportions : — • 


Government Holdings 


Number 


Holding over 1,000 acres . 

. 

233 

600 to 1,000 acres 

530 

200 „ 500 

II 

4,872 

100 „ 200 

II 

23,242 

50 „ 100 

II 

86,90tf^ 

20 „ 50 

II 

266,398 

10 ,# 20 

II 

249,096 

6 ,1 *10 

II 

232,329 

Holding under 5 acres 

• V 

605,071 


Total 

1,367,622 

It thus appears that there is in 

each province 


Classes. Large 
Landowners. 

11. 110 to 123. 


tively few in number, who occupy a dig- 
nified social position, enjoy, as a rule, 
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<fomparative» affluence,* and, in ^ome instaoices, are 
the possessors of enormous incbifies. Almost the 
entire Province pf Bengal ‘is ‘tlius held. Two of 
the greatest Bengal zemindars have incomes of 
je2,10,000 ^nd ^400, boo. In the .Punjab , 1^700 
large zemindars hold five per ceuti.* of the total 
; llie cBrresponding; class /h^d fifty- nine per 
cent, of the land in Oudh, ^and three per cent, 
in the North-West Provinces. In * the Central 
. Provinces there are 28^000 proprietary families who 
represent the landed gentry ; in Madras»a third of the 
province is held by zemindars, who are the possessors 
of large territorial areas. In Bombay also there is a 
small landlord class. 

Below these come a vast mass of smaller 
bMAn.BR In- iJitorests in the soil ; occupants who 
TBRE8TS. hold direct of the State, as the village 
communities of the Punjab and North-West Provinces, 
and th^ ryots of Madras and Bombay, or who are 
tenants of a landlord as in Bengal and Oudh. Of 
these, the majority are oh a very small scale; 1^ 
minions of ryots iti Madras, more than half the entire 
number, pay an average revenue of eight shillings. 
In Bombay more than • hefif 1;he entire number 
hold less than ten adires. In Bengal a corre- 
sponding class of tenants, with rents .at less than 
ten shillings, numbers more than six niillions; in 
the Punjab and North-West Provincis, too, there are 
large bodies of tenants with lioldings averaging 
five or six a(p‘es. 'In Oudh the ^average is three 
acres. * • 
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A great ^asa of evidence^ has b'een'. taken *as to 
. the general condition of these classes,- 

Condition op it* 

TUB Aorii iiL- and, ailud ^ucli that is vague and 

TURAL Clashes. , . * . . i 

obscure, one -or two points may be 
regarded as established. * 

One is tlip,t^in several parts of India *agucul- 
■ turisjts ymay be regarded as subbtantiaUj 

i)iK»EKBN('isH. prosperous. The irrigated villages of 
Peiie.Y^ ^ .Punjab ^and 6ie North-West Pro- 
vinces, the * well-watered and fertile . 

tracts of I^ast Bengal, tlie fcotton distiicts of 
Berar and the Central Provinces, the ribh deltas 
of the Caveri, Kistna, and Godaveiy, and the 
rice plains of Burma, are exempted, either by 
natural caus^ or artificial means, from the risk of 
drought, and the agriculturists, on the whole, are 
well-to-do. 

On the other hand, where the climate is less* 


propitious or the social relations are adveive, the 
general condition is unsatisfactory. The tenantry 
of Behar, for instance, js admittedly a resource- 
less and poverty-stricken class, a condition of things 
attributed by many good authorities to oppressions 
on the part of thb .landlords and the middlemen to 
whom their rights are often .assigned : in the 
southern tracts of the' North-West Provinces there 

I 

is exceptional distress, and the Bombay Deccan 
has become historical on account of an agricultural 
depression iiltenso enough to’ result in a popular 
outbreak. ' 

' . Apart from these local differences the g^eral 
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A)ndi*tiou tlie Indian agriculturist • vpiries, to 
a* large extent, with 'the oireumstances of each 
Tub Indian hidivi^uaL His personal wants are 
PEAhANT. . jjjg fcfbd, when prices are at 

their normal rate and when he can afford a full 
meal, costs him from 2d. to hd. a * his clothes 
^from 4s.*to 10s. a year ; his property consists of his 
house, his cooking utensils, his cattle and ploughs, 
and, in the case of the. well-to-do "cultivator, a 
. store of grain and the^ jewellery in which his cash 
savings are invested against the evil .hour* Innu- 
merable instances in which the details of his life have 
been collected aud tabulated, establish nothing further 
than that the varying conditions of soil, chmate, 
tenure, and tlie character of the cultivalior result in a 
corresponding variety of condition, from a solid com- 
petence to the extremes! forms of poverty. A large 
fraction is indebted to the money-lender, who, as each 
new concession of the Government in the revenue 
assessment has given the cultivator a more valuable 
interest in the soil, has been more ready to accept that 
intferest as security for the advances, of which the less 
substantial members of the community are constantly 
in need.f Oftentimes the* excessive numbers* to 


* Mr. Thornton mentions that in the Punjab, whore /ood is clieap, the 
jail diet — which is liberal, approved after years of ex])erie]V! 0 , as sulficient 
T/tcj%ank'** maintain the hardost labouriiifr i)iisonerH in health, so 

riipicy o/ hid%a, that in nine jails ont of ten the ^eath-^ate is less than 
that of J^oudon^costs the (JuvG 4 ‘iimenc*less than £2 per 
annum, and would cost tho agj’icultural jjopulation about 35a. per head 
for adult males, and ono-fitttuless for women and half for children. 

t Aq« analogous fe^iilt api eftrs to Jia\o resnllied in Ireland from tjio 
concession of a marketable interest to the tenants under tho Irish Land Act 
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be prodded for on sinall holdings, in^cate a state ot 
things* ^hich can be but little above' 
Not^*§ 15 . extreme 'poverty : 14,OOQ,000 of tenants in 
Bengal and Up^er India occupy holdings 
which range frqm 3 to 6 acres. IntheNo^h-Westem 
Provinces, famili,es aggregating 820 people were found 
living on 330 acres.^ 

It is probable, moreover, that in some respects 
the -course of events, and the various 

SoMK Ol.ASflES . • • 1 

woRBKopp THAN changes mtroducea under British rule,. 

may have had the result of making the 
struggle of life mo]<e acute and more desperate to 
particular classes than in former times, 
wood’s / hc/us- Indigenous industries, such as weaving, 
7ndLfp.^ijw. salt-making, carrying by men or bullocks, 
have, in various instances, been ousted by 
superior European methods and products, and the 
classes concerned have no doubt suffered. The 19 
or 20 milhons’ worth of cotton goods yearly iihported 
must have displaced an appreciable amount of the 
native manufacture; while the altered and more 
peaceable condition of society has sent back ihto 
the civil commimity, and, practically, upon the 
land, thousands of' rnfen > who formerly earned a 
living as soldiers of the State -or retainers of the 


of 1870, in the form of a rigiit to compensation for disturbs nee and 
improvelTients. This interest has frequently been pawned, 
5o^£or(L/p**99 banks and shopkeepers, and the debt thus 

incurred was a serious aggravation of the distress arising 
from the bad harvests of 1S79. The farxnpr was, says Mr. Bitchie, ** in 
a worse position than be^Core 1870, when his inability «o borrow protected 
him* against debt.*’ 
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fowerfiil chteftaAns. ^his can^ is mentioned as 
contributing to tbe depression the Oudh Baj- 
poots. , • 

The growth of individfial right, again, may have 
.contributed to make life ^arder to ’some 
classes by loosening tjie. bonds which 
^ , * uilited the various component fractions of 

society into a homogeneous whole. Each class is 
more independent of each, other, «v0ry aggregate 
• is less closely combined, every individual more apt 
*to disencumber himself of customary restrictions, and 
consequently to find himself without the customary 
support which social association, in some form or 
other, used to give him. The servant is no 
longer an hereditary serf, but then te loses the 
occasional benefits of serfdom : the tenant is more 
and more exempt from any obligations to his 
* landlord other than those contained in his lease ; 
but, then, on the other hand, the landloid is 
more and more disposed to view the relation- 
ship between his tenant and himself as purely 
on? of contract,* and to drive the best bargain 
he can. 

It has been remarked, of Europe that “ when 
every count and baron* acted as an independent 
prince, and claimed the right of private war, among 
the endless evils of such a state of things, there 
was one countervailing good. Thd lord could not 
venture to opprdbs greatly men \vhom* he expected 
to follow him to battle. When the days of greater 
peace and order came, the hand, of the lord, who 
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was no longer a captain, came*down far more heavil.f 

on-subjects who w^rd’ no longer his soldiers.” This, 

no doubt, must be ‘applicable to Jndia ; while the 

increasing numbers dependent on the soil render it 

far le'ss neces^ry than of old for the landlord to 

consult the int©r^sts and wishes of those who till his 

land. * V ' * 

• • 1 

As regards the landowners,^ however, one satis- 
^ fEfctory indication of their prosperity is 

OF Land afforded by ^the high and increasing prices 
, which land commands in every part of 
India, and by the continued tendency of these prices 
to advance. In the Punjab land, during the Sikh 
ngime, cannot be said to have had any 
value at all except to the State, and even 
in 1862 it was a topic of congratulation that it 
commanded seven years’ purchase of the Government 
revenue ; its average price for the last tliree years has 
been 27 years’ purchase. In the Nf>i'tb-West Pro- 
vinces the price per acre is still higher : in Bengal 
land fetches from €4 to £15 per acre : in Madras 
the minimum for unirrigated land 'is 28.s., and fhe 
maximum i’lO 8s., while for irrigated lands the 
prices range from £2 12s.» to .€36 per acre. These 
prices appear to establish c6nclusively the lightness 
of the land .revenue assessment and the increasing 
resources of the class from which purchasers at such 


rates are forthconiing. 

On the whole, it may be said that the great ma§8 
of the occupants of- the ^oil of India 
must be, from the smallness of their 


. Summary. 
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holdings and* the numbers who haye to be supported 
oU them, at the best of tinreef hard pressed for 
the means of ST^bsistence ^ that, in the case - of 
a very large number ^in* Bengal and Upper India, 
the,, hardships of their position are^ enhanced by 
the presence of a class of more 5D.r. less exacting 
.landlords, whSse cagemo^ for An •increased rental 
is favoured by the increased necessity of a growing 
population to find room on the soil f that habits 
•of improvidence and ^’aditional customs of occa- 
sional extravagancof not unfrequently* destroy any 
chance there might be of a rise to greater 
comfort and security ; that the almost universal 

practice of dependence on money-knders has of 

late years entailed more serious consequences, 

owing, partly, to the larger and more assured 
interest in the soil, which tlie landowner enjoys 

under the British revenue settlement, and the 
better credit he thus obtains ; and partly to the 
speedier, more exact, and more effectual procedure 
of the civil courts ; that* some of the conditions 
of^* modem life may have tended to enhance the 
difficulties of particular classes ; that though there 
can be no doubt that a liliger amount of wealth 
is being brought iirto thto country, the increase of 
population, which is likely to be accelerated, will, 
tq come, make a large demand on the 
resources so created ; and that, &S njo consider- 
able outlets, other than in agricultural employ- 
ment, at preqpnt elist, the pressure on the soil 
and the penury of the less thrifty and capable 
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agriculturists, is in the absence i)f some new 

form of relief, to*- become still severer than Rt 
present. ‘ , 

Hard, however, as the lot of the occupants 
of the soil pm'st often be, it is pertain ^at 
^ it . i?^ not the worst : below them is 

anothei social stratum, witli whom , 
the struggle for existence is still more severe. 

“ Everywhere,” ' it has boon said of OudJi,"^ “in 
every hamlet, there, is a ^residuum of half-clad’ 
starvelings, who have no cattle and no means 
of livelihood, save, perhaps, a tiny patch of spade- 
tilled land, and their labour, remunerated at the 
rate of 41b. of coarse grain or of three halfpence, 
or, at most, twopence farthing per day. And even 
this wretched em 2 )loyment is not to be procurable 
all • the year round. How — underfed and almost 

unclothed as they are — they contrive to live 
through the cold nights of winter, which they often 
spend in field-watching to keep off thieves, human 
and others, is a staudkig marvel.” The same 
description would, there is much evi- 

Roe also Mr, ^ 

Peiio’B Note, deiice to show, apply equally to the 
^ class in every part of India. It consists 

largely of the lowest castes, the tanner, the weaver, 
the sweeper, ^ and is thus to a great degree shut off 
from the sympathies of the superior cls^^s^ ; 
it is recruited ' by the unfortunate cultivators 
who drop down to it in times of distress. 


* Irwin's Garden of India* 
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¥he labour^ id sometimes a sort of family serf, 
sometimes hired ‘by the season ar.the job: he gets 
a wage ranging from 2d. to. 4d, ‘per day, or, in other 
cases, three or fonr shillinigs a month, with or with- 
out a meal. In harvest-times he gats a highen rate, 
Bometimfes i*21b. or 141b. of grain per day, ‘which 
enables him, with the other rosoufces of extreme 
poverty, to eke Out a subsistence during the rest 
of the year. He is* generalljr paid in kind, and 
thus the advance of prices* affects him but little. 
In parts of Bengal, il is s^tid that Jae has been 
able to force up the rate of « wage, and in the 
Central Provinces a similar movement is reported 
to be on foot ; but, as a general rule, he is ab- 
jectly poor and resourceless, living frt)m hand to 
mouth, and certain to sink, unless rescued by 
some external aid, at the hist touch of additional 
pressure. 

Passing next to matters of administration, we come 
to consider the arrangements made for the government 
of the vast population, who^e general social condition 
we^have just reviewed. 

The country is protected &om foreign aggression 
^ and internal disturbance by a European 

Expenditure, • x 

;^MY AND army of 65,000, and a native army of 

Police. 

about 125,000 men, a force partly neces- 
sitated by the existence in the native states of armies 
whTJse' large numbers, aggregating* 381,000, give 
them some degree of, importance, despite their 
generally inferior ^cipline and equipment. Its 
net annual cost, irrespective of the loss by exchange, 

3 
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is 15^ millions, (^ivil order'^is satfsfadfcorilj main^ 

. tained»W a Police Force of 158, OOO men,- 

Parliauen^tabt 

RETCMf. wliose bumbers vary in the different 

No. 279. . . » 

provinces from ‘a ratio of 1 in 2,316 of 
the population in ^Bengal to 1 m 1,169 in'^the Punjab, 
and 1 in 950 m fBombaj. The cost to ftie Imperial 
revenues is about 2^- millions. The pay and'pensions 
of officials, the Courts df Justice, Educa- 

CosT OP Onni. . , * . * ^ n*- t i 

adminibtba- tiou, the. maintenance of Medical Officers 

HON. 

and European Chaplains, the balance due . 
on somp uni;emnnerative departihents such as the' 
Post Office, and .other administrative 'expenses, 
bring up the total civil charges to 13j millions. 
The net interest charge on the ordinary public 
debt, that i^ the debt other than that incurred for 
productive public •works,* is 3^ millions. The or- 
dinary public works of the country, roads, public 
buildings, &c., cost 4^ millions. The net loss by 
exchange has risen from jB 153,000 in 1868-69 to 
more than 3 millions in 1879-80. Till recently the 
Productive Public Works, have, since 1868-69, in- 
volved an annual net revenue expenditure, for intesest 
and maintenance, of between 1 and 2 millions ; they 
haVe now, howevet, . become a source of profit. The 
total net normal expenditure, militaiy and civil, is 
about 42 millions. 

To meet this the Government has, as everywhere 

, the chief and in many parts of Ibhe 
Rbvbmcbs. gjjjy loudlord, a net 

rental of between 18 and' 19 millions from the 


. ** See p. 36, 
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land.* The f land pays* another ,22 millions in the 
shape of various local imposter, summajrised .as 
“ Provincial Patep.” The sale* of opium gives a net 
profit, varying between 6 eftid 8^ millions. Salt yields 
7 millions *net, customs duties 2 * melons, stamps 
3 millions. * Assessed taxes, undes ^ various forms, 

ft 

have yielded a!S much as 2 milUotis. net in 1870-71, 
but were dispensed with from 1873-74 to 1870-77 ; 
since their re-imposition, in the shaper of a license 
.tax on traders, in 1877-78, thejr maximum yield was 
'j 6863,000 in 18782-79 ; as at* present .adjuated they 
produce a net half-million. Mkior items bring up 
the net revenue to a total varying between 44 and 
46 miUions. There is thus a substantia] normal 
surplus, hable of course to disappear *under extra- 
ordinary expenditure, such as war or famine, the 
latter cliarge rising to nearly 4 mhlionB in 1873—74, 

■ and in 1877—78. The Piuancial system will be 
examined more at length in the ensuing chapter : 
at present it will be sufficient to observe that under 
it a change of the most momentous description has 
been effected in 'the position and prospects of the 
country. 

Besides the ordinary • civil administration, \he 
maintenance hf peace, public safety and 

Okdinary 

Public Order, the repression of crime, and the 

^VoRKB* 

^ ' disposal of htigation, the CFovemment 
has been engaged, especially of late years^ in supply- 
ing throughout fhe whole of India the necessary 
appliances of f, civilised country. Hoads, courts, 
prisons, barracks, hospitals, have absorbed 61 millions 

g » . 
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in the last thirteen, years, fn addition ^to this* th^ 
Go>vemment has, p^tiy by ‘ a system of guarantee 
to railway sharehorders,- and parj|ly out of funds 
supplied from ordinary revenue or borrowed under 
a scheme initiattsd in 1868, procured*, the invest- 
maBtr of about 125 millions'^ in railways, 
Pkouuctivi!! and of- 20} millions in -canals. The 

Public Works, . . ' 

railwatb and projects thus carried out are described 

Canals. • 

R. 148 & 614. a'6 ^Productive Public Works." The 

result has been the construction of. 
about 9,000 Bmiles of railway, and the irrigation,* 
by superior works, of about eight millions of acres. 
The financial result to the Government, while these 
works were in construction, was necessarily a heavy 
charge for interest and working expenses, amount- 
ing for some years to more than two millions 
annually. The scheme is now so far developed that 
the net profits of tlie completed portion more than' 
suffice to defray the interest on the entire sum 
embarked. During the year 1880-81 the net receipts 
earned by 128 millions invested in railways are 
estimated at 6^ millions, or rather ' more than 5 'per 
^ cent. The net receipts earned by 20^- 

rbsultb. millions invested in irrigation are esti- 
mated at 1| million, or about 6 per 
cent. Those returns will unquestionably improve 
considerably, as the uncompleted parts of the 
project come into work, and the people become 

I « 

more familiar with the advantages thus brought 
within their reach, both 1by^> canals and railways, 
til the North-Western Provinces, where the system is 
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^more devel^e^. than ^ most parts of India, 1| mil- 
lions of acres were •irrigated in 1879-80 
at a net profit oh*tlie capital employed 
of more than 8^ per cent. 

The benefits conterred 


on the community by 
".these works are far greater than the 
profit earned for t^e* State. In J879, 
8 millions of tons of goods and 43 
millions of passengers were carried by rail, — numbers 


Results to 
lUE PunLiii 


which, though insignificani when compared with the 
663 millions of ^railway passengers of the United 
Kingdom, have an obvious connection*with*the ever- 
increasing commercial activity of the country. The 
crops raised under canals in 1877-78 in the Punjab, 
North-West Provinces, and Madras, ^nd, to a large 
extent, rescued by them from destruction, are esti- 
mated to have been worth 15 or 16 millions sterling, 
in several instances more than repaying in a single 
season the entire capital outlay on the work in 
question up to date. 

The progress of these undertakings has been 
^tended by a commercial development of extra- 
ordinary importance. During the continuance of the 
Company’s monopoly, the trade between 
Tbabb. and ^JJiglandVas altogether insig- 

nificant, “ of little more importance than that between 
England and Jersey or the’Islo of Man.” 

■ The habits of the Hindus were considered 
as unalterable,^ and as preclu^g t^e hope that 
they would ever be large consumers of European 
produce. • * , 
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In 1814 the Company’s Ipdian jmo^opoly .was 
withdrawn, and an immediate development of trade 
ensiled. The China Monopoly continued for twenty 
years longer, when the Company was 
* * o divested of its^commercia^ character. 

Since that period the growtl?' ha^ been 
rapid . and contfirabiis, especially since the develop- 
ment of the railway system. , 

The following tables trace t?ie increase of the 
Foreign Trade from about 18J millions in 1834r-39 
to 122 millions in 1879-80 : — 


[R. 94.] ‘ * Throo O’s omitted. 


Quin- 

quennial 

Period. 

t 

ANNUAIi iMPOltTS. 

ANNUAIi ExFOBTB 

Total 

ForeiRn 

Trade. 

Mer- 

chandiBO 

Treasure 

Total. 

Mor- 

chaiiclise 

Treasure 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

C 

1834-;i9 

4,971 

2,345 


11,072 

251 

11.323 

18,639 

lHIW-44 


2,7G2 

10,453 

13,790 

4G3 

14,253 

21,706 

1H44-49 

9,1 8G 

3,073 

12,209 

15.G75 

1,321 

1G.99G 

29.205 

I849-r>4 

11,059 

4,793 

15,852 

19,023 

991 

20,017 

35,869 

18r>4-59 

15,577 

11,275 

2(»,852 

24,925 

922 

25,817 

52,699 

18r>9-(>4 

23,971 

17,092 

41 ,0G3 

42,147 

1 .023 

43,170 

81,233 

18G4-(J9 

31,G97 

17,G18 

49,315 

55,8(;3 

1,802 

57,66.1 

10(;,980 

18G9-74 

32,25G 

8,265 

40,521 

56,235 

1,590 

57,825 

98.346 

1874-79 

38,3G4 

9,858 

48,222 

G0,325 

2,810 

63,135 

1 1 1,357 


The Foreign Trade of each year since 1874-76 
has been as follows : — 


Throo O’s omitted 


Year. 

ANNTTAIj Impobtb. 

“ Annuaii Exports 

• 

Total 

Foreign 

Trade. 

Mer- 

chandise 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Mer- 

chandise 

Treasure 

Total. 


£ • 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1874-75 

36,222 

8,14’ 

44,303 

56,359 

1,625 

57,984 

1027,j4" 

1875-76 

38,892 

t 5,301 

41,193 

58,091 

2.200 

60,291 

104,484 

1876-77 

37,441 

11,430 

48,877 

61,014 

4.o:«) 

65,044 


1877-78 

41,464 

17,3.-.5 

1 58,819 

65,222 

2.211 

67,433 

126,252 

1878-79 

37,801 

7.(t.'-.7 

' 44,858 

60,9::8 

3,'Jh2 

61,920 

109,778 

1879-80 
* ; 

41,173 

11, (UO 

1 52,828 

67,211 

•2,035 

69,246 

122,074 
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^ There is albo ah impoffcant coasting trade, averaging 
^bout 41 millions sterh'ng, and jising on occasion .to 
68 millions. ^ • * 

Of the Foreign Trade *61 per cent, is with the 
United Kingdom, 14 per cent. «7ith China,! and 

* A (• * »• • , 

5 per cent, with Fsaqce. On the 

Details op tt ^i* ti*-!/! 

fobbion tbade. whole, Indian ezpona are about 16 

» R 05 • 

millions in excess of the imports. The 
Indian exports to England, hpwever, "fall short by 
.4^ millions of the imports from England, there 
being 27 } millions of the one to 38 minions of 
the other* of the imports from England, 19 millions 
are cotton manufactures. In the ‘case of other 
countries the exports are largely in excess: 12 
millions sterling worth • of opium hre sent to 
China, with the result that the imports from that 
country fall short by 10 millions of the exports 
to it ; Franco takes nearly 5 millions worth of 
merchandise, but sends back less than half a million ; 
the Straits Settlement takes 2^, and sends back Ij ; 
the United States takes 3|i millions, and sends back 
only half a millien. The proportion for Ceylon and 
Mauritius is much the same. The general excess of 
exports, it has frequently beeik explained, is *the 
measure of the country’s •indebtedness, and the close 
connection between the two is* indieateci, by the fact 
that the total excess for the four years 1876-77 
to ^79-80, 61j millions, is withiil half a million* 


* Sqpretaiy d? State’s Drafts, £61,818,378, 
fixedSB Ezporfs 6l*|266,315, 
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of the total of the Secretary &f State’s drafts for thS 
sapie period, those drafts ‘representing the annual 
payments which India has to make in England 

for interest on debt and ' the general expenses of 
administration, i. * 

• » *• .t 

Of the 19 m'llions’ worth of “cotton tVist and , 
maiuifLctnres,” lOj millions’ ^orth are 

Imports. 9$ • ' -1 mi a* 

“grey piece goods. The average of 
2 J millions’ ■ worth of “ cotton twist ” shows no 
tendency to increase, owing to the successful com- 
petition of the Indian mills. Of 'these, there are 68, 
with 12,000 loomr and 1^ million of spindles, a 
feeble power, even as a beginning, to comjiete with 
the 2,679 cotton factories of England, 

"R. 97 • 

wth 63,000 power looms and 60 millions 
of spindles. After cotton, the principal imports are 
millions’ worth of metals, principally iron and 
copper ; 1 J million’s worth of liquors ; woollen 
goods and sugar each j£!800,000. Railway plant, 
silk goods, raw silk, each average three-quarters of 
a million, and salt and apparel half a million’s worth 


a-piece. *• 

Besides the 12 millions’ worth of opium sent 
to China, India exports millions’ ‘ 

Indiam ’ ^ . 

exi-oktb. worth of rav cotton, 8 millions’ 

R 9G ^ 

worth of grain, 6^ millions’ worth of oil 
seeds, 3^ • millions’ worth of jute, 3 millions’ worth 

I 

of hides, ^ of indigo, 2^ of tea, of coffee, and 
1 of wool. ’ The dearth of^ all industrial enterprise 
other than agriculture is ^ indicated by the fact 
that only 6^ per cent, of the exports repre- 
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3&nt man^falbtiifed go8ds, 93| being either raw 

AB*sBNrF OF produce, or articles sueh as opium and 
m^otactomid which, Qiough • Requiring manipula- 

fion, cannot be regarded as manufactures. 
Among the ^ost promising fields fo* industrial enter- 
prise, th§ Famine Commissioners in^'c^te the manu- 
facture and refining of* sugar, the tanning 

Fittdke • 

indubtribs of hides, the manufacture of fabrics of 

R 17fi • 

cotton wool and sil]?:, the preparation of 
JSbres and of tobacco, and tLe manufacture of paper, 
pottery, glass, soap, oils, and* candles., Thp possi- 
bility of *a rivalry with European countries in th/B 
production of iron has yet to be proved, though the 
raw material abounds in several parts of the country. 
India has also a great future resource *in her coal- 
fields, and in the produce of her forests, as they are 
gradually brought under scientific management. Of 
the financial prospects of the gold industry it would 
be premature to speak. 

It may be useful to compare the progress of the 

Proobbbs of foreign trade of India with that of the 
inbban TBABt United Kingdom 

Annual Avlkagf Foriign Iradr oi< jur Uniipd Kingdom 

^ Sterling 

Imiyffts Exports Totai 

181(;-20 ^ 52 0 , 84 

1871-78 367 0 279 0 . 646 


181(;-20 

1871-78 


Exports 
52 0 , 


Annual Average Foreign Trade oi India 


"Ty34r-39 

1879-80 


Thus British trads increased between seven and 
eight fold in the sixty* years from >620 to 1880, and 
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the Indian- trade n^early as &iach Ketw^en the* fort^ 

• • 

years from 1839 to '1880. There appears no reasoh 
to suppose that this rate* of progress is likely to 
receive any serious check*: the famine of 1876-77 


'was probably ^ the severest s’train that "the country 
ha^ ever undergone, but the Commissioners f)oint out . 
that “ the two yeirs of drought have*not diminished ^ 
in any great degree either the exporting or importing 
power of.the country, and that the general 

FiRiMITKHS of •/ t/ 

inbiak trabb. depression of trade which has affected 

R. 07. . • . 

, all other parts of the world, is hardly 
apparent in the India Trade Ketums.” lilvery year 
will add to the completeness of the Indian railway 
system, to the area available for commercial enter- 
prise, and to the habits by which opportunities of 
profit are turned to good account ; and it hardly 
seems rash to expect that the progress hitherto 
achieved will be more than maintained hereafter. 



CHAPTER n. 


THE OBJECT IN VIEW. 


Haying now reviewed in outline the main facts 
with which the rulers of India have to deal, we 

come to the question, Wlfat are the 

Objects of v t i 

British Ad- dutiGs of the English Grovemment to- 

MINISTRATION • i 

wards a dependency so situated, and 
what the definite objects to which its administration 
should tend ? We may leave aside, as beyond the 
limits of practical politics, the endless controversy 
to which the successive accretions of territory have 
giwen rise, and the moral grounds on which the 
conduct of British soldiers and statesmen in India 
has been justified or condemned. « There have been 
periods when the f)ubli«‘' feeling of England has 
run with passionate vehemence against a growth 
of empire, which was regarded as at once impolitic 
and unjust. But the results of a'poliqy of deter- 
mined abstention* proved that it 'was ’beyond the 
powers of statecraft jjo occupy a portion of so dis- 
turbed an arena as India without being affected by 
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r c . ** 

its commotions, a;id playing a par^ in* the straggles 
of which it was <tlle ^ scene.' It was inevitable that, 
in a chaos such as 'resulted from the dismemberment 
of the Moghul Empire, the Power with the firmer 
will," the strongfcr hand, the more ample resources, 
should, in the l<hig run, find itself in the a^endancy. 
Opinions will diftier as to the moral aspect of the^ 
several operations by which that ascendancy was 
obtained. Assuming, however, that the English 

nation has no intention of abandoning 

Maintenance ^ ^ ^ 

on- OUR its place on the world's stage, ceasing 

AtJTHOETTI . 1 

to be* one of the Great Powers, and 
declining to accept the duties and responsibilities 
which the past has bequeathed to it, the first con- 
dition of our action must be to provide for the 
necessary maintenance of our sway, to guard against 
invasion from without, and repress disorder within. 
The tide of conquest which has so often rolled 
through the Khyber Pass, and which, when the 
English appeared on the scene, had fiowed over 
the country as far as Delhi, must be stayed : the 
wholesale lawlessness which, under the later Moghuls, 
intrigue, personal ambition, the rivalries of sect, race, 
or faction, had engendered in every part of India, 
until the whole country was one great scramble for 
power or booty, must be efficiently repressed : England 
having undertaken the task of Empire, must be 
prepared to assert that other nations shall not take 
the sceptre out df her hands, nor her own subjects 
disobey it. ' 

When this has been secured, and subject to the 
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*^angements ^neSessary *foT seeding it, -our other 
• duties towards the * inhabitants have 

TowABDs THE to be coBsidered. SdVeral circumstances 
coiwTET tended i>o simplify this problem. 

In the first* place, wo* have definitely abandoned 
*■ tfie idea that the polricgbl oonneefion 
to™Tmbdtb * ‘England and India' <jan bo a source 
of dire*ct gain either to any public body or 
to the English nation. This yiew, which was the 
natural consequence of the commercial origin of our 
action in the country, was no*t soon oj easily given 
up. On 'the renewal of the Cliarter in 1793. the 
English Minister explained the grounds on which a 
permanent increase of surplus income might for the 
future be expected, and even specified the mode in 
which the surplus was to be expended in England.* 
All the earlier policy of the Company and Govemors- 
General was mainly governed by the necessity of 
providing an adequate return to its shareholders, 
who looked for their dividend just as the sharers 
in any other commercial .investment. It was not 
ti# 1814 that 4ihe Company’s Indian monopoly 
was taken away ; nor till 20 years afterwards 
3 A 4 Wm IV .remains of its commercial 

^ character wete removed. Twenty-four 

years later the complete recognition of*pur responsi- 
21 * 22 vio bilities as a Government was emphasized 
' ^ by the transfer of the Company’s powers 
and obligations to the* Grown. • * 


* bee MacuIiooh*B A* btfiith,j^, 572. 
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At present India pays nothing, find'* is expected tQ 
pay nothing, to ,tlie. ruling power/ The salaries* of 
the officials, the interest on loans, the price of stores 
needed for the public service, make up a heavy 
annual paympnu But it is‘ all for value received; 
and as regards fa great deal of it, it Vould not be. 
difficult to shov^ that India has much '•the best of the 
bargain.* In considering the adhiinistration of the 
country, therefore, no other ol>ject but its welfare has 
to he taken into account. 

In the nej^t place tlie community on which we have 
to act is, in one sense, in a favourable cohdition for 
extraneous action. We find, when we 
oibwtL^t^. closely into the structure of Indian 
‘Hociety, that it is in many respects dis- 
integrated ; that the forces which hold its com- 
ponent parts together are weakened ; and that 
influences which were at one time omnipotent, • 
operate with less energy than of old. The whole 
country has been again and again • over-run by 
hostile races and aliem creeds, and its original 
beliefs, tastes, and customs have passed through 
the assimilating process of foreign rule. The 
primitive religion, • wluch^ even Menu speaks of as * 
undergoing change and dbteripjMtion, has given way 
in every d/i^ection before the necessities of later 
times and* more complicated forms of life : Mahom- 
medans an^ Hffidus, living peaceably side by side, 
have borrowed bach other’s customs and some- 
times, ideas. The ‘‘family” *16 no longer the one 


# ib't;t;*Maciilloch*s A, timith, Note xx. 
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*^eat central ^acC of lif^ to the enterprising Hindu : 
he* separates from it without scrifple, and makes a 
fortune for himseK. The village elders, in their 
little tribunal, no longer exercise unquestioned 
sway ; in Bengal the village headpaan* is scarcely 
.traceable.' C&ste, though still a poVe^lul inliueiice, 
has constantly ‘to waive its claimS b^fo^^ some In- 
novation. The Hindu, for *a century past, has been 
bom into a world of change, and views *with passive 
acquiescence the rising tide sweeping about the 
walls of his sacred ‘places. Tfiere are /anatjes, and 
even fanatical classes ; but fanaticism assuredly is 
not, with the great body of the people, the fashionable 
temperament. 

Another simplification of the task * of govern- 
ment arises from the fact that, from historical 
causes, the Government is exempted from any 
responsibility for the religions of the 
FEBiunct. WITH country. The Queen’s Proclamation, 
at tlie time of the transfer of the 
government to the Crown, lays down an explicit 
ruk. of non-interference on our part and of religious 
equality among the professors of the different 
creeds ; and the accepted .positiem, both under the 
Company and the Govenfinent, has been that our 
influence as a ruling power is in ho way to*J;»e employed 
as an instrument of proselytism, or otherwise to 
attac*!^ the prevailing creeds. We 'are .committed, 
accordingly, to a ’policy* of religions indiflerentism ; 
the only interference* wilch religion being when the 
rules of a creed conflict with the, general principle 
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of religious equality, or in cases, like suttee, whei^ ’ 
humanity and morality were obviously and violently 
outraged, and v/here public native opinion readily 
condones the interference. 

This complete separation from religious questions 
restricts the §p’ ere of our action in a direction in 
which it might .otherwise have been difficult to pre- 
scribe the proper limit. We are surrounded by much 
that we know .to be absurd, grotesque, mischievous 
and degrading ; but we are pledged, as a Govem,- 
meut, to leave it alone, except in so far as education 
and tlie growth of intelligence tends to undermine 
such parts of the structure as are grounded in 
ignorance and superstition. 

Another characteristic of our position, and con- 
nected, no doubt, with those already considered, is 
, ^ the small extent to which the non- 

TAKBH in TUB official part of society assists in the 

Public in the ^ ^ ^ 

WoBK or Ao- work of administration. Let any one 

MINISTRATION. . _ , 

consider the active share taken by 
Englishmen, not only in legislation but in the daily 
carrying on of the various transactions which con- 
stitute public life — the innumerable associations for 
public purposes, from the volunteer army downwards"* 
— the great bodies of genticmeu.who, in the country, 
as magistrates assist in local government, in carry- 
ing out improvements, in maintaining order, and 
administering the law — the large degree in 
which every public undertaking* depends on the 
gratuitous services of volunteers — and then realize 
the position ol a Government in which this in- 
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«j^aluab}e assistance is ]|rholly wanting, and where \ 
everything, has jio be initiateds developed, andj 
carried through by its own agency, unaided by any 
co-operation on the part of the ‘public. There have 
been, of cotyrse, instanpes of great capacity shown 
both by Hindu and Mahommedan for •certain ^rms 
of administration, and even self-government. The 
Mahommedan sovereigns h,ad, able ministers and an 
efficient official staff, .and the village Funchayet is | 
evidence of a spontaneous tendency to * self-go vem- ■ 
meiit : but all tffis fell in^itely short of the 
vigorous e^agemess of Englishmen to sharer in ad- 
ministering any part of their Affairs with which 
they have to do ; and efforts to associate the people 
with officials in the discharge of public business 
have not been particularly successful. It has fre- 
quently been a matter of difficulty to find ' native 
gentlemen of position competent to serve in the 
Governor-General’s Legislative Council, and willing 
to incur the small inconveniences which such an 
honour necessarily involves. Municipal govern- 1 
ment has been establishdd in all the principal 
towns and in a IJirge number of rural circles ; but 
• the real business is to a very large extent done by 
officials ; nor do the upper 'passed feel any responsi- 
bility for the condition of the^ country.,. Last year 
the Commissioner of a great district had occasion 
to inform the assembled gentry tj^at it*had been 
discovered that a system of torture by the police 
had for some time prevailed, of which the land- 
owners had been pefiectly cognizant, but which no 

4 
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one of them had been at ^the trouhljs of bmgin^ 
to the notice of (the authorities. Pa{t of this 
quiescence, or, ae ‘we should say, “ want of public 
spirit,” is due to ohr position as alien conquerors, 
part to the feelings natural to races ^ which haye 
been* repeatedly, over-run by invaders and governed 
by foreigners,* {airt to the absence of Ihe numerous - 
influences which m England have g&ne to make up . 
the special structure of society — part, perhaps, to 
impatience a!hd want <of tact on the part of bustling, 
over-worked officials, with a clearer perception of 
what they waat than of the way in which to invite 
co-operation ; but ‘ the fact, however produced, is 
one which must be taken into account by any one 
who wishes to appreciate correctly . the position of 
the Government and its opportunities for useful 
work. 

The problem accordingly which the Govern- 
ment is called to solve is hew, apart from any ‘ 
onslaught on the rehgious creeds, and 
OF Govjais- without any active co-operation, or even 
hvely sympathy on their part, the in- 
habitants of India can be so governed as mbst 
effectually to conduce to their general welfare. ^ 
It *is assumed that there is a “ moral and material 
progress ” at work, towaMs which the Govern- 
ment is bound to contribute, and which it watches 
with the 'attention of a responsible superintendent. 
Up to a certain point all is clear enough. To 
keep order, to reclaim, to irrigate, to extend com- 
munications, to devel9p trade; to educate, to im- 
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^rove .jails apd hospit^ and courts, police, and 
the administrative machinery— generally to import 
as* many European improvements as there is money 
to pay for, is a .task for which the Englishman 
feels himself especially qualified, and A\hich he 
performs with vigour and, for the me^t part» *with 
success. . . • 

Behind all these projects of improwement, however, 
there looms the mor^ serious and difficult question 
as to the future ol the vast aggregate of humanity, 
yearly becoming vaster ajid vaster from the improve- 
ments which we introduce. • * 

The process with which we ’arc confronted is 
the transition of a race from a com- 


paratively primitive stage,^ in which 
agriculture provides sustenance and 
occupation of an uniform character for a scanty 
population, simple and sparse, with but few wants, 
into another phase of existence in which a much 
denser population, with many more and less easily 
satisfied wants, is supported by. means of great 
variety of occupations aitd complicated relations 
amongst themselvhs and toward foreign countries — 
^from the England, in fact, of the 14th century to the 
Efigland of to-day. ' 

The fact that the' inh^itants of Indja have been 
for centuries in the course of*this transi- 


tion, and that the effect ot ’the close 
contact with Europe for the lafst hundred 
years W bee’n to stimulate it into intense 

activity, is one whicli some of those who discuss 

« • 

4 • 
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the present condition and future iirospects of the , 
country have completely overlooked. Such an 
omission is sure *to thro\? all their calculations oilt. 
The Hindu of the* present day is inconceivably 
remote from those simple,^ pastoral ^ryans, who 
centuries agp< lived a life of easy, pious routine 
in the plains ‘of Upper India. The old regime, in • 
which each member of the community scarcely 
dreamed of any life but the one of common, 
routine duties, or of any rights except those which 
his position gave him, stiU less of any but those 
which he shared with his compeers as members of 
some historic grotfp, has given way, and is every 
day more and more giving way, to one in which the 
rights of each are more distinctly felt and more 
vigorously asserted, where custom and status are 
less powerful influences, and contract and personal 
claims have a larger sphere and more marked 
effect. This tendency, the outcome of 
SravunrluBM Stage of national growth, has 

no doubt been greatly intensified by 
the close contact with European nations during the 
last century, but it goes on independently of any 
spontaneous action on the part of the conquerors 
and rulers of the ‘country. It is a natural process 
of development, with which systems of govern- 
ment have' but a remote connection. We may 
by oppressive or unwise legislation impede or 
temporarily arrest that development or give it some 
unnatural or mischievous turn ; on the other hand 
we may, by watching with* observant eyes the 
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^nrse of evei^s, and riding their real meaning, 
guard in some treasure against • incidental evils, 
and* render the attainment nf •what is goodr 
speedier and more . complete. We cannot, if we 
would, restore the Hindp of Menu, with his child- 
like ^reed, his simple routine of li|e without 
• • . * 
anxiety, effort, or self-^sertion : but we 

Thb Teaubi- • -w J . 

HON BHouLD can 

BE wATMiEu modom society and a child of modem 
civilization, he shall be protected in soine measure 
from the evils incidental to no^odem life with its 
huge industrial aggregates, its eager competition, 
and the deep abasement and destitution into which 
great classes of the community may easily sink. 
India, it seems likely, is destined to pass — as the 
chief European nations have passed — 
CIDENTAL Evil B into a great commercial and industrial 

COXTN JERAC FEU • ■ •» 

power ; it is vam to nope that it will 
be exempt from the maladies which such com- 
munities elsewhere endure. All that it is reason- 


fake care that in becoming a member 


able to expect is, that, as far as may be, the 
experience of the other pafrts of the world may 
be utilized to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities of good which such a state of things 
presents, and to minimizfw 'its inevitable evils. 
There will be, no. doubt* a gradual increase of 
population as order is maintained and new openings 
for wealth present themselves. T^jb object is to 
prevent this very increase being a ^kource of 
suffering and degradation* to raise the standard of 
comfort by which the^ lives of the inhabitants 
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are adjusted. This staniiiard trise only 

the general diffusion throughout society 
of a\i , idea of well-being superior ’ to 
which now exists, but still not 
hopelessly unattainable, no that the 
country as speedily as possible attain the 

stage where life' goes on with the minimum of 
human suffering. The only way to this is through 
the habits and faculties which have placed con- 
siderable strata Of > society in Europe in so 

favourable a position in these regards — the self- 
restraint that checks the multiplication of the 
species where means for its subsistence do not 
exist, — the prudence that prefers future security to 
present enjoyment, and the determination to make 
great efforts and submit to great privations sooner 
than endure patiently a life of monotonous 
endurance, only one degree removed from desti- 
tution and exposed to frequent risks of famine. 
Till these national tastes and habits are formed, 
fresh opportunities of wealth may only aggravate 
existing evils. It is bad enough, for 
behdits of instance, to have a' large agricultural 

Mancfactures. , 

population, living close on the Ima 
where death fromi want'Js at all times a possible 
incident; but the difficulty would be a great deal 
greater if there were, at a hundred different 
manufacturing centres, masses of people accus- 
tomed to 'jive at an equally low level and exposed 
to equally great risks of starvation. While, there- 
.fore, on the ,one hand, .it is of the greatest 
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W 

i^mporliance to -l^dia tot have a large system of 
manufacturing industries, in or^er to give scope 
for the unemployed populatiofi *on the other, 'it 
is no less important that these manufactures should 
not be based on a miserably low standard of wages, 
or iexcei|sive’, hours of work, or other conditions 

' involving the suffering and degradation of ithe 

* • 

employed. As .to this branch of the subject, 
accordingly the duty* of the State would appear to 
be in every possible way te ehcourage commercial 
and industrial enteisprise^ taking effectual precautions, 
at the sqme time, against the natural results of 
unrestricted competition. 

In the same way with regard to the land; it is 
of great importance to increase its fertility, and to 
bring fresh areas under cultivation ; but it is at least 
equally important that the ownership and 
tenure of land should be such as to con- 
duce, not only to the increase of wealth, 
but to the general well-being of the 
occupants of the soil ; and the experience of the 
Permanent Settlement has taught us how easily 
and how completely this may be missed in any 
incomplete project of reform. Here again it is .the 
duty of the State to wafoh carefully the progress 
of the nation, and to interpose for the purpose of 
preventing general suffering and degradation, and 
of assisting in the formation of & standard of life 
high enough to ^protect society ^gain«t its worst 
sufferings and risks. So long as the population 
continues in its ‘pi^sent condition, there mpst 
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inevitably be a vast chro'^ic waste of human lif^ 
which any additional unfavourable circumstance, such 
as a deficient haWest, will stimulate at once' to 
disastrous activity! ‘ “In those countries,” it has 
been said,* “ where the labouring classes have the 
fewest wants, and are contented with »the cheapest 
food, the people ^are exposed to the ^eatest vicissi- 
tudes and miseries. ThOy have no place 
refuge from calamity; they cannot 
‘ seek safety in a lower station ; they are 
already so low that they caij fall^ no ‘lower. On any 
deficiency of the chief article of their subsistence, 
there are few substitutes of which they can avail 
themselves, and dearth to them is attended with 
almost all the evils of famine.” The state of 
things thus described exists in India to the fullest 
possible extent ; vast multitudes live at almost the 
lowest le^ el compatible with continued existence ; 
their wants and hopes are limited to the barest 
necessities of human life. Of the accumulation of 
wealth, and of the numerous and varied contri- 
vances by which wealth may be increased, they 
have scarcely an idea : prudential considerations 
fail to operate where prudence could effect no^ 
sensible amelioration, aij^d where life is so miserable 
that the prospect of a sVill lower stage possesses 
but few terrors. Increasing numbers add to the 
fierceness' of the struggle for existence, and to its 
hopelessness. At last some vicissitude, whose 


•^Eicardo, 
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^dvent^ was cejjrtain, but ^gainst which no means of 
protection have t.een prepared, sweeps off, whole- 
salfe, a crowd of suffering wretches, whose powe'rs 
of endurance, always tried to the uttermost, have 
broken down fit once under the first additional strain. 
The, classes in India to which ^ such description 
•would apply are, it may be hoped,, slo,wly decreasing 
with the growth* of national resources?, the opening of 
new avenues to well-hcing and comfort, the spread 
of new ideas, and the intro,duotion of new indus- 


tries. It is to this^ mor,0.1, inteUectual and industrial 
development that the lessons of histoiy bid ms look 
for effectual means of escape froA the calamities — 
famine among the rest — to which every primitive 
society is exposed. 

Five centuries ago the one or two * millions of 


England in 
THL 14th 
, Glntuky. 


people who constituted the population of 
England were exposed to vicissitudes as 
frequent and as terrible as those which 


are now the scourge of India. The destruction of 


life, on one occasion at any rate, was, perhaps. 


greater than any of wliich feidia affords an example. \ 


Failures of food, ftiore or less serious, were at least 


^ as frequent, and existence, it may safely be inferred, 
was as precarious and difficult an achievement to 
the English labourer thdn as it is to, the Indian 
labourer now. From that state of things the nation 
has advanced to a stage in which,, thou^ its own 


* Bogers’ Htstory of Africulfuro*and Price®, i. 6?. 

t The Black Death, in 134^, is supposed to hnve destroyed half the 
inhabitants of 'England. * 
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special maladies are n^t wanting, the worki^ 
classes are at my rate secured * from tiie risk of 
^wholesale destiiuction, while a large proportion of 
them enjoy comforts and luxuries which ruder ages 
could not even conceive? An analagqus advance in 
civilization may be expected for the people of India : 
human life .. will, probably, under no circumstances 
be exempt from struggle and suffering ; but whole- 
sale catastrophes, such ns those to which India is 
still occa^onally exposed, will, wo may hope, become 
less frequent in occurrence,, and less terrible in their 
results- ; while the general level of human happiness 
will be raised, and life bo rendered more worth 
living, both as regards its immunity from occa- 
sional disaster, and the enjoyments which it renders 
attainable.' 
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When, after the mutiny, the powers of the East 
India Company were transferred to the ^Crown, the 
most distinguished apologist of the endangered 
Institution denounced in language of prophetic 
, , gravity “the folly and mischief of an 

f J. Si MilIj s 

DrsAri*EovAi. of ill-considered change.” “ It has been,” 

THE Transfer 

OP Govern- he Said, “ the destiny of the Government 
of India to suggest the true theory of 
the government of a seihi-barbarous dependency 
by* a civilised Xlovernment, and, after having 
,done this, to perish. It would be a singular 
fortune if, at the end of two or three more genera- 
tions, this speculative result ^should be the only 
re mainin g fruit of our ascendency im India : if 
posterity should say of us, that, j^iaving’ stumbled 
accidentally on better arrangements^' than our 
wisdom would ever have devised, the first use we 
made of our awakened reason was to destroy them, 
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and allow the good which lad been in course pi bei^g 
realized to fall through and be lost from ignorance of 
‘the principles on which it depended.” 

So far as subsequent experience has hitherto 
enabled us to judge, therq has been ^ttle to justify 
•these gloomy forebodings^ On the one 

HiB pore- - t . . -1*1 

Bj>i>niGH NOT ‘hand it is certain that the amount of 
improvement effected in every department 
since 1860 , has vastly exceeded anything before 
accomplished ; many of the greatest improvements, 
in fact, have taken their -rise . since that date, and 
the progress of all has been greatly accelerated. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more striking than the 
scanty and meagre list of reforms and 

“ Momorandum 

of tho Improve- projects that the great champion of 

ments in thu 

Administration tlic Company was able to produce in 

of India durinir j. i? i • x • -x p 

the last 30 support of his argument m its favour 

voars, and the • j i • ttti x 

Petition of the US au emcient machine. Whatever can 

East IndiaCom- -3 -x -l i iir -x i n i ‘ 

pany to Pariia- be said on its behalf, it can hardly be 

mont, 1858 . disputed that in those parts of a Govern- 
ment’s duties which consist in aiding tlie develop- 
ment of the resources of the countiy, and the 
general progress of society in such matters as 
education, sanitation, communications and commerce, 


the Government of the Crown has shown far greater 
vigour and achieved far greater success than that 
which it replaced. 

On the other hand there does not appear to be 
any evidence that the transfer of the administration 
to the Crown has had the effect of converting the 
Government of India, as the great opponent of the 
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(^ange j)redicte.d, “ into ^ thing to be scrambled 
for by the second tmd third rate English politicians.” 
Popular interest is very much moae alive to the. 
subject, the popular conscience is, It may be believed, 
more sensitive|to our obligations to the country, and 
speakers in Parhament and writers outside its walls 
Imd in Indnui ^ievances a tempting^ topic for vivid, 
picturesque,* and* oftentimes inaccurate treatment. 

But Parliament has shown a conscien- 
?8(iL tious reluctance to . meddle * with the 

structure^ of Goyernment as settled 
in 1861 ; and the subsequent changes* have been 
of the character of small amdUdments, shown 
by practical experience to be necessary, rather 
than of any fundamental change in matters of 
principle. 

In 1869 a wholesome provision was made 
against the possibihty of the Council 
of India lacking sufficiently recent ex- 
perience. The term of office of mem- 
bers of the Council, who were formerly appointed 
for life, was limited to 10 years, a power 
of re-a|>pointment by the Secretary of 
State for an additional period of live 
years being allowed in the ea^e of “ special reasons 
of public advantage,” of Which Parliament is to be 
informed. 

In 1870, the right of the Viceroy j;o over-rule his 
Council was re-affirmed, and the condi- 
M^vic. c. 3, tions o*f the ’exercise of the right pre- 
scribed ; and provision was at the same 


The Qouncil of 
1ni>ia. 
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time made for a less foru^l mode of legislation in* 
the c^iSe of certain tracts less advanced 
?3 Vio o. 3, country, which it is 

thought desirable to exempt from the 
stricter rule of the more civilized paiCs. The only 
Effect was to place the system long Imown 
iu what were called the “ Non-regula- 
• tioh provinces ” on a legal basis. The 
area affected by this provision was legislatively 
defined in 1874. 

The most importa^it complaint against the existing 
law is that which has been , brought by 

Fawcett’s . . ' 6 J 

fnditni Mr. f'awcett, viz. that its language does 

Finance^ ii. • i zy* • t • 

not define with sumcient distmctness the 


Act. XIV. of 
1874 . 


Fawcett’s 
fndian 
Finance^ ii. 


respective powers of the Secretary of State and his 
Council, and that the obscurity makes it possible for 
a minister, who wishes to do so, to act to a large 
extent independently of its advice or control. 

No responsible Indian official, however, has ever 
urged the necessity of a change or of the special 
Parliamentary inquiry which Mr. Fawcett recommends 
as a preliminary measule; and meanwhile there is 
nothing to justify the view that the powers vested in 
l^arliament have been in any way capriciously used^ 

n 

or that popular cries or fashionable moods or party 
feelings ha^e exercised undue influence. 

Apart from any contemplated change, however, it 
woi’id undoubtedly be convenient if the 

CONBOLIDATIOM /. -r^ i . 

OF THE Acts , Acts of Fariiament and fragments of 
OovsKMMXMT OF Acts whlch at present regulate the 
government of India were consolidated 
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into a jingle uniform ajd mothodicallj arranged 
enactment ; and, aa it is desirable ‘that this should 
be done, the opportunity might bb tsfken of clearing ‘ 
away several obscurities and confusions which disfigure 
the existing laiv. , 

As. regards athe Glovemment in IndiB^ objection 
has been taken to the law, -sfb conferring | 
MENr^r^iNMA. too despotic powers on tile Viceroy, and ’ 
ingenious attempts have been made to 
throw a suspicion of illegality over pro- 
ceedings in which those powers ^ve been exercised. 
The power, however, is one which prolonged experience 
has shown to be essential. It was inade a condition | 
of his acceptance of ofiice nearly a century ago by i 
Lord Cornwallis, and it has been deliberately {e-affirmed 
in our own day. It is, indeed, obvious that without 
it the necessary authority of the English Government 
could not be maintained.* The Ministry, as repre- 
senting the views of the ’Parliamentary majority, 
must determine by what principles India is to be 
governed, and how those principles shall be applied ; 
and the Viceroy, as the responsible representative of 
the Home Governnfent, must, if needs be, maintain 
4s policy against any array, however formidable, of 
local official opinion. / « * 

On other occasions it* has Jbeen neqpssaiy for 
p the Secretary of State to explkin to the 

secritaby OF Government of India *however 

State. 

much its ^gnities and powders might 
seem to favour such * a view, neither in its 
executive nor legisldtiye capacity ^ could it be 
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24 & 25 Vic. 
e. 67 B. 29. 


allowed to act in iudepend^ce of or in oppodtion to 
the policy of the' English Government as explained 

C 

by its authorized and responsible Minister. 

The next important question is concerned with> the 
the relations of the Supren:;^ Government 
btSmonb!™”" the subordinate administrations. These 
aomyiistrations may be ranged in three 
classes according to the degree of independence which 
they enjoy. In tjie first class come the 
& 106^8.^!' two provinces of Madras and Bombay, 
administered by Governors appointed by 
Boyal "Warrant, with Executive Councils to asssist 
the Governors, and wi^h legislatures for 
the manufacture, within a prescribed 
^ range of topics, of local law. These 
Governments have the privilege of direct correspond- 
ence with the Secretary of State. In the next class 
are the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, and the Punjab.' 

These officials are appointed by the 
Viceroy, have no right of communication 
with the Secretary of State, and no 
Executive Council ; they*may have local legislatures, 
a privilege, however, which has been con^ 
ceded only, in the case of the Lieutens^t- 
, Govemqr of Bengal. 

In the next class come the Chief Commissioners 
of the Central ,, Provinces, Burmah, and Assam, with 
more pro][iounced subordination, -lower emoluments, 
and less rights of patronage. 

The histofy of these administrations may be 


21 & 22 Vic. 
e. 106 8. 29. 


24 & 25 Vic. 
e. 67, 8. 44. 
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summanzed as fdllows. The acquisition of terri- 
tory in Bengal and Madras, in which Clive’s snci 
cesses had resulted, the open assumption of govern- 
ment in Bengal in 1772, and the growing importance 
of Indian interests in England, rendered it necessary 
to replace* the irregular quasi-compiercial arrange- 
ments of the Company by some more formal and 
elaborate administrative machinery. Up to this 
time the affairs of each of the Settlements of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, .had been managed 
by a Council, 12 or 16 in number, of the servants 
of the Company, presided over b^ the senior, and 
forming their decisions by a majority of votes. In 
the place of this Council there was 

“ Tho Re^n- • 

latmg Act,” 1.3 established in Bengal, in 1773, a 
Geo ra <• C3 (jovemor-General of Bengal, with a 

Council of four membors, irremovable for five 
years, and with some powers of control and super- 
intendence over the President and Council of each 
of the other Provinces. These remained for the 
present on their original footing. Warren Hastings, 
who "was at this time P^resident of the Bengal 
Council, was made Governor-General of Bengal, 
•the powers of the Governor-General, however, 
both as regarded his own Council and the other 

j *■ 

Presidencies, were insufficiently defined, and grave 
complications ensued. The usefu^ess of the 
Council was greatly impaired by its scandalous 
dissensions, and th^ Government oi Bombay con- 
ducted a campaign with Mahrattas independently 
of, and almost in opposition to, the controlling' 

6 . 
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MB. PlTT^B ACT. 

< , 

authority • in Bei^al. These evils were p'artiaLj 

remedied by Mr. Pitt’s India Bill, of 
jl784j Trbich, while providing for the 
more efifectuel supervision ^of the Com- 
pany in England, by the creation of the Board of 
Control, enlarged the powers of the Governor-General 
of Bengal over the Govemments of the two other 
Presidencies. These were for the future to consist 
of a Governor or President ^and three Councillors, 
any of whom the Governor-General was empowered 
to suspend in case' of disobedience. The right of 
the Governor-General to over-ride his own Council 
was not, however, conferred. Two years 
l*iter Lord Cornwallis made it a con- 
dition of his acceptance of office that 
the supremacy of the Governor-General should be 
thus asserted. 

The same principle v.’as still more emphatically 
laid down in the Act passed in 17^ 3, on 

^^ 52 ™ expiration of the Charter of 1773. 

At the saqie time the powers of the 
minor Governments to legislate .for their own terri- 
tories was recognised. 

In 1833 the expiry of the Charter of 1818 
necessitated -e fresh Act, and the oppor- 
tunity 'was taken to effect several 
important administrative changes. The 
supreme Government was vested in a “ Governor- 
General 6{ India in Council.”^ The Province of 
Bengal, which the conquests^ of Lord Wellesley and 
‘ ^Lord Hastings had swelled to an unmanageable 
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size, was divided ihto two Presideneies, Fort 'William 
and Agra; the separation, howevei^ not extending 
to the Army or Civil Service.' British India, 
accordingly, jpow consisted* of four great divisions, 
Fort William^ Agra, Madras, and Bombay; each 
was to bcT adtninistered by a Go^mor and three 
Councillorrf, but the Governorship of Bengal was 
ex officio vested in* the Governor-General of India. 
The Court of Directors "was empowered* to revoke 
or suspend the creation^ of Councils, or to reduce 
the number of Councillors, and thus, pxactically, to 
determine whether a Province should be adminis- 
tered by a Governor alone, or a Governor and 
Council. The Supreme Council was strengthened 
by the addition of a fourth member, who was, how- 
ever, only to take part in legislative business ; the 
minor Presidencies were at the same time de- 
prived of the power of making laws and regulations. 
The right of the Governor-General to over-rule 
his Council was reaffirmed, and his powers of 
superintendence and control over the Gover**'-!* of 
Fort William, Agra, Madras, and Bombay, were 
laid down in wider and more explicit terms than on 
any previous occasion. Th^ * Governor-General m 
Council, moreover, was enabled to authonse the 
Governor-General to exercise, w£en absent from his 
colleagues, all the collective powers of the* Council 
except that of legislation. Several important differ- 
ences of opinion Ifecam'e* apparent ill the 'discussionB 
of the measure. LordT William Bentinck urged the 
necessiiy of relieving *the Goveimdr-General and 

6 * - 
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I 

his CotlHcil frotp the exeentdve charge bf the* 
Residency of Bengal. “ The local duties,” .he 
urged, “ pressing “ upon the time of the Supreme 
Government, utterly pr&clnde the performance of 
the. higher and more important functions of its 
office ” ; and, this view was endorsed »by Lord Met- 
calfe, at that time a member of the Supreme 
Council. The objection, however, was over-ruled. 
The erection of Agra into a Presidency was never 
carried out, but a measure of relief to the Governor- 
General was afforded by the conversion of the 
North-Western Provinces, not, as origin- 

6 & e Wm. IV. » » » 

o. B 2 . ally intended, into a Presidency of Agra, 
but into a Lieutenant-Governorship. 
Meanwhilej the Governor-General continued to 


be the executive head of the rest of Bengal. 
Another proposal, that of the abolition of the 
Councils of the minor Presidencies, was not carried 


further than the power of suspending their creation 
or reducing their numbers, which, as we have seen, 
were conferred on the Directors. Twenty years 
later the administrative machinery of the Govern- 
ment came again under consideration, vdth 
reference to the passing of the Act of 1853, anif 
strong objections were tigain urged to the union 
of the Governor-Gfeneralship and Governorship of 
Bengal dn a single person. The vast increase of 
territory and, consequently, business, it was pointed 
out, madd it physically impossible that one set of 
duties or the other should ^lot be neglected, and 
'thus practically inflicted a great griev^ce on the 
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"Provinfie of Bengal, whose notoriously .backward 
condition was attributable to the* scanty attention 
which the head of its administration could give 
to it, and ^he frequent •interruptions which his 
o^er duties * necessitated. ^ Power was 
accordingly granted to eremite either a 
Governor or a Lieutenapt-Govemor of 
Bengal, and a Lieutenant-Governor was, accordingly, 
appointed. * • 

In 1868 the powers and responsibilities of the East 
India Company werfi transfe^ed to the 
the Board of .Control and the 


16&J7 Vic. 
c. y5. 
1853. 


Alt fob the 

BETTBB GOVERN- ^fOWll, 

MBNi or India. v -• i 

21 & 22 \ic. Directors replaced by a Secretary of State 
and the “ Council of 


o. 100. 


India,” of fifteen 
members, the style of the existing Council in India 
being changed to that of “ the Council of the Governor- 
General of India.” The paembers of the Council of 
India were to hold office for.life, and it was provided 
that, in case of a difference of opinion between the 
Secretary of State and his Council, the determination 
of the Secretary of State shoi^Jd, with the exception of 
certain specified classes of subjects, be final. The 
members of the Council were empowered to see corre- 
spondence and orders, and to .record minutes upon 
them, such matters as would, under the former xfigime, 
have passed through the “ Seerdt Committee of the 
Court of Directors ” being alone reserved. • 

In 1861 some important changes* were made in 
thb Indian Constitution of the •Govetnment of 

India and ,<^6 local administrations. It 
was provided that the Council of the^ ' 


C.67. 
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INDUN OeUl^CILS ACT. 


GovemoriGeneral ^ should consist 'Of five o!rdinary’ 
members, three Of whom- should be chosen from 
the Indian services, <and one of the other two should 
be a barrister of five ^sears standing. The Com- 
mapder-in- Chief might be added bj the Secretary 
of State as' an extraordinary membei'. By a sub- 
87 * 88 Vi*, sequent Act, passed in 1874, the Crown- 
is empowered still further to increase 
the Council by the creation of k “ Member for Public 
Works Purposes,” a right which, since the completion 
of his term pf office* by the' last holder of the post, 
has not again bee^ exercised. • 

The Indian Councils’ Act made no alteration 
in the powers of the Govemor-Ceneral to over- 
rule his Council, the enactments of the Act of 
1793 remaining still in force. For the purposes 

ThbLeoib- legislation,^ the Governor -General 

EAUYB Council-, empowered to add to his Execu- 
tive Council any number, from six to twelve, of 
additional members, half of them non-official, 
whose duties should be confined to sittings for 
the purpose of making laws^ and regulatipns. 
Measures affecting the public revenues, religion, 
unlitary matters and. the foreign relations of the 
Goverpment, cannot be« introduced without the 
previous sjmction of the Governor-General. Sub- 
ject to this, the legislative powers of the Council 
are unfettered, ’ except with regard to certain speci- 
fied enactments in force in jl861. Acts of Parliament 
subsequently passed, the authority of Parliament, 
and the alle^ance due ^to the Crown. The 
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I 

*Govenior-Genera]»’s assent, or, if he chooses to 
rei^rve it for that purpose, toe assent of the 
Crown is essential to the val^it^ of every Act, 
and the Crown has in .every case a right of 
disallowance. 

Pr&vision w^s at the same time ma^ for again 
conferring • on the local governments* the legisla- 
tive powers which had been in abey- 
iSS^BOoraoa. a^ce sincb 1833, the Goyemors of 
Madras and Bombay being empowered 
to appoint additional mbmbers** to their Councils, 
‘*for the purpose of making laws an(f regulations 
only.” Their sphere of action, however, is more 
limited than that of the Governor-General’s 
Council. Their power of repeal is -limited to 
measures passed prior to 1861 by an authority 
in India. No measure affecting the public reve- 
nues may be introduced without the previous 
sanction of the Governor, nor can the Council, 
without the sanction of the Governor-General, 
take into consideration au^ matter affecting the 
pul^ic debt. Imperial taxation, currency, post- 
office, the Penal Code, religious rites and usages, 
the military or naval forces, patents, copyright, 
or foreign relations. ^-he* assent of the Vice- 
roy is essential to the validity of •every Act, 
and the Crown has a general power, of dis- 
allowance. * 

Provision was, .at tl)e same time, • made for 
enabling the Viceroy* to establish similar Coun- 
cils in Bengal, the North-Western .Provinces, and- 
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the Punjab, should it at any time seem expedient/ 
Under this powei» a Legislative Council has b^eu 
established in Bengal. 

Over Governors, Lieutonant-Govemors, and Chief 
Gbh^balCoh- Commissioners alike, the Government 
India has general powers of con- 
oFjHWA. legislation, and the Acts of 

the subordinate legislatures must not modify or 
interfere 'v^th those of the Supreme Government. 
The area, accordingly, with which the local legis- 
latures are competent to* deal, diminishes with 
each new class of subjects for which the Govem- 
meut of India passes any Act. 

Proposals have, on several occasions, been made 
peojbctofa English politicians for increasing 
the degree of independence now en- 
vosaiBLB. joyed by the local 'administrations, and 
even lor converting theiQ into a sort of federa- 
tion of states, invested with equal authority, 
and subordinate only to the Secretary of State 

in England. The grounds on which such a 

« 

scheme must be condemned as impracticaj)le, 
were some years ago forcibly pointed 

Ohesney’s /nrftan i i 

Pofrfy, 1870 , out by Colonel Cheaney, and have * 

p. 134. ' . 

been recently' summed up by the 
Government of India.* “ Such an arrangement,” 
the Government observes, would be almost 
exactly that which obtained towards the end of 
the last .centqjry, and ,which, was condemned 

* Goyemment of India to Secretary ol[ State, No. 38 of 1880, 8 June, 
\880, 860.7. 
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*as unn^orkable, .before the Punjab, Burma, the 
Cejitral Provinces,* Oudh,. Sindh, •or Assam, formed 
part of British India. At a .time when it took 
weeks for letters to pass between Bombay, Madras, 
and Calcutta, and when British India contained 
little moce ^an half its present atea, it was 
found absolutely necessary to makS the several 
provinces subordinate to the Govemor-G-eneral in 
Council — ^tliat is, to ‘the Supreme Government of 
India. It seems to us that’ no valid reasons 
can be adduced for, while many very strong reasons 
exist against, alteration of the system which was 
forced upon the Court of Directors more than a 
hundred years ago, which successive Acts of Par- 
liament have repeatedly ratified, and which is 
quite as necessary now as it was a hundred years 
ago. j| The army, the railways, the customs duties, 
the opium, the salt revepue, the post office, the 
relations with foreign States, whether feudatory 
or beyond the confines of India, must always 
be directed by some central authority. The manage- 
ment of these branches of public affairs cannot 
be parcelled out among the several govempients. 
The financial arrangements , of India must also 
be directed by some cepiral authority ; for some 
provinces are rich, and yield a large ' surplus, 
while others are poor, and cannot pay their way. 
Funds for carrying on the govefnment of the 
^poorer provinces, for thq army, foft the •payment of 
interest of the public, debt, for meeting the home 
'Charges, must be found from a common purse for* 
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all India, and the necessary control in such diatters 
cannot be exercised from an office in London.” f One 
collalieral resolt of such a scheme would, 

!EjFfegtb of * 

provihoiai, as the Goveanment of Ind^a points out, 
ON i^noNAL be that the* se(^rity of the Government 
Cebdit. India, on which the public creditor is 

now eager to lend at 3J per cent., would be replaced 
by that of local administrations, whose solvency 
would be open to question, or By that of the Secretary 
of State, which would’ be tantamount to a transfer 
to the English Government of the liabilities of 
India. . • 

Another possible result of financial independence 
has been pointed out by Colonel Ches- 

^mcroriKs moment when the 

Government of India was confronted with 
some great military undertaking, which would absorb 
all the current resources, of the Empire, the pro- 
vincial governments might be launching out into 
projects of expenditure. The same remark would 
apply to occasions when all available funds might be 
requisite for famine relief, and .when, accordingly, 
schemes of improvement in one part of the Empire 
might have to be arrested in order to meet the* 
abnormal necessities of *, another. In fact, from 

whatever^ point of View it is regarded, the idea of 
independent governments is foimd to be impracticable, 
and may be considered as no longer within the area 
of practical ‘discuesion. , * • 

The argument against provincial independence, 

* * Inditm Politic p. 144. 
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— stroflg as it has at all times been — ^has received 
additional weight frchn the increased 

InORBAiSBD ^ 0L * 

territobiai, physical contiguity of* the several com- 
pjonent parts of the Empire, due to the 
territorial acquisitions ctf later years. ^ Something, 
indee'd, miglTt be said for the autonomy of the 
local governments, at a time when* the isolation 
of their position rendered their transactions, their 
interests, their difSbulties, to a groat degree, 
distinct. The geographical * separation was com- 
plete. A great tract of foreign territory intervened 
between the Gangetic plain and, the Madras and 
Bombay Fresidiencies. The annexation of the 
Nagpur territories after the second Mahratta war, 
and the assignment to the British 
Berar, formed a link which united 
three. The tract of country 
now known as the Central Provinces 
spreads across the centre of the Empire, and renders 
homogeneity of administration more essential than 
before. At the same time, improved facilities for 
coipmunication hf^ve contributed to render indepen- 
dent sources of authority unnecessary and inex- 
pedient, and to facilitate t^e realization of that 
perfect ideal of Govemipent, in which, while, on 
the one hand, the greatest * possible ‘latitude of 
action is allowed to subordinate authorities, and 
individual freedom is left without unnecessary 
interference; on the other hand, discipline is com- 
plete, and the orgamzation of Government works 
with rapidity and exactness; the central design is 




carried out with promptitude, and thus the incalcul- 
able advantages of harmonious action are secured 
throughout the whole sphere of the State’s action. 

The same arguments^ indeed, which show a 
federation of Indian provinces to be impossible, 
tend to suggest the advisability of more 
complete subordmation in the case of 
wu^s AMD Qf Provincial Governments than 

.V at present exists. ' The position of the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies is, as we have 
seen, to a considerable extent, accidental. The 
Bengal Presidency originally enjoyed the predomi- 
nance to which its size and importance naturally 
entitle it : and the head of its Government was 


invested with power of control and supervision over 
the other administrations. Gradually this plan was 
found to be impracticable ; then came the scheme 
of relieving Bengal by the creation of a fourth 
Presidency, all four being placed on an equality. 
Ultimately, the two old Presidencies were left 
as they were, and the two Bengal Provinces 
became Lieutenant- Governorships ; Bengal thus 
altogether losing its traditional ascendancy, and 
Madras and Bombay acquiring a position of rela- 
tive superiority in dignity if not in actual inde- 
pendence. * ‘ 

The first point which arrests attention in 
considering this arrangement is the anomaly 


Anobcalous 
Position of 
Bsngal. 


thato the province which is, beyond 
all comparison, the richest, wealthiest, 
and most advanced, should be on 
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'a lowe( footing in the scale of administration than 
other and less influential divisions of the Em- 
pire. The enormous area o^ ’Bengal, 200,000 
square miles, its huge population of 60 millions, 
the wida varieties of ifece, religion, and society, 
whicll are* comprised in a jurisdiction extending 
from Behar to Orissa ; the important commercial 
interests involved, • the large European community, 
the numerous and complex questions to which so 
vast an administration cannot fail to give rise — 
would seem to suggest that its ruler ^hould, after 
the Viceroy, be unquestionably tjie highest ofiicial 
in the Empire, ‘that he should .enjoy the most 
plenary authority, and should receive, in his ad- 
ministrative business, all the assistance that direct 
communication with the Secretary of State and 
the CO operation of an .pxecutive Council can give. 
If the quasi-independence, of a Governorship and 
Council is anywhere desirable, surely it must be 
here ; on the other hand, if the absence of those 
privileges does not operate, injuriously in Bengal, 
we .may conclude, they are unnecessary in smaller 
and less important provinces. 

The anomaly involved in . the present position 
of Bengal and its accidental origin are forcibly 
. pointed out by Colbnel Che^ney : * nor 

Anomalous ^ ^ ^ ' J > 

po^oNOP is it likely that serious objection would 
in any quarter be raised to his view as 
to the LieutenanlhGovernor of Bengal, “that the 


• Indim PoUty, p. 111. 
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appointment should be placed bn at least an 
equality with that of the other Governors, and 
that the staff of ministerial officers should be 
strengthened to a degree commensurate with the 
wants of that enormous * country.” At present 
bkngai, tekri- there appears to he no • question that 
the administration is underhanded, and 
LARGE. tjje machinery at head-quarters exposed 

to undue «strain.* It must, however, be observed 
■whatever be its form of government, it will, 
as Colonel Chesney points out, always be too 
large to be administered properly fronl a single 
centre. To remedy this, Colonel Chesney pro- 
poses that Orissa, or rather that fragment of the 
Mahommedan Province of Orissa which is still 
designated by that name, should be detached from 
Bengal, 'with which it has no linguistic 

He-disohibiition ^ ^ ” 

OF Territory or other affimties : that a portion of 

l‘B0I*08ED BY 

Colonel Cues- the ancient Orissa, which forms the 
basin of the Mahanaddi and has been 
attached to the Central Provinces, should be re- 
joined to the coast districts, and that these, with 
the Oorya portions of the district of Midnapui in 
BO'ngal, and the northern portions of Ganjam in 
Madras, which are also Oorya, should be formed 
into a separate administration. 

The detachment of Assam, which formed part 
of Colonel Chesney’s proposal, has already been 
carried out. But it is ■shggested that a still 


* Evidence of A.t. Dampier before the Famine Commission. 
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’further* diminution, viz. the remoyal of Behar, the 
no'sth-western portion of the ^ province, with its 
Hindustani population, would be administratively 
advantageous, Bengal would still be the largest 
province in India ; and ’Behar, it might be hoped, 
would profit by being joined to a G-ovemment of 
which it would form a more prominent part, and 
from which it might receive a less divided atten- 
tion than is possible" in the huge administrative 
aggregate to which it now belongs. 

Colonel Chesney’s re-distribution scheme involves 
further the transfer of the Nagpur portion of the 
Central Provinces to Bombay, from which they 
could be more conveniently administered ; and the 
transfer of the Delhi territory from the Punjab 
to the North-Westerh Provinces, from which it 
was removed after the Mutiny. Behar would also 
be transferred from Bengal to the North-Western 
Provinces. The Hindustani-speaking peoples of 
India “would thus be gathered under one adminis- 
trative aggregate. This, however, would be too 
unwieldy, and it is proposed therefore to divide 
it into two parts — one consisting of the districts 
* to the north of the Ganges, — Bohilkund, Oudh, 
Tirhoot, and Trans-Gai>getic Behar, with a seat 
of Government at Lucknow ; the other, +he territory 
south and west of tlie Ganges, with its seat of 
Government at Allahabad. To this latter would 
be added the northetn portions- of the Central 
Provinces, formerly (jtyled the “ Saugor and Ner- 
budda Territories,” smd given to the Central 
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Provinces- in 1861. The Central Provinces would 
thus be aborbed,' part going to the Allahabad 
Province, part to Bombay, and the rest to the 
new Orissa. ' r 

Such a Te-S^istribntion would obviously relieve 
the ,over-burthened administration of 
OP HB-DiflTBi- Bengal, would group similar-speakiug 
races under the same administration, 
and would probably conduce to a closer super- 
vision and more active control of Behar, Midnapur, 
and Orissa, — ^parts of the country which are ex- 
ceptionally liable t to famine, and from some of 
which the accounts of the peasantry and of their 
relations to the landlord class, are less satisfactory 
than in any other part of India. 

None of the provinces of British India would 
then^ be on a scale wholly disproportionate to the 
rest, or such as to render thorough and effective 
supervision a matter of difficulty. The question 
objkotiomsto superior position of Madras and 

Bombay would still require disposal. 
Govbbnobshh-b. Many weighty objections may be urged 

against a semblance of independence, which, while 
it is useless for any pra<;tical purposes of adminis- 
tration, is still real enough to prove, on occasion, 
a serious obstacle to promptness, efficiency, and 
discipline.- 

In the first place it is a delusion to suppose that 
the two Govembrships have any useful effect as 
checks upon the autocracy of the Viceroy, sup- 
posing him to be autocratically inclined, fii 
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matters of legislation every province alike is abso- 
thkt akb ho lately nnder the control of the Supreme 
Government. The ri^ht»of direct oorre-- 
adio^bacy spondence with the Secretary of State 
which the Gftvemors enjoy, is coupled with the 
serious limitation that a copy of eveiy: letter has 
to be submitted _ to the Goveminentr of India. 
Practically *the correspondence is confined to de- 
tailed questions of Pcovincial Administration. In 
military matters the privileges -of the Governor- 
ships are purely omameniial ; in* matters of finance 
the central ^control is just as strict ifi the case 
of a Governorship as in that of any other part 
of the Empire, and, in fact, owiflg to the less 
complete development of the decentralization policy 
in Madras, the financyl powers of the Governor 
of that Presidency are less than those enjoyed by 
the Lieutenant-GovemorS, As to foreign relations 
or military measures, the’ possibility of indepen- 
dence is* not even suggested; no real independence 
is, in fact, possible. The Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy in his Council must govern India, 
and*must decide the general principles upon which 
its administration is to proceed. This being sq, 
to raise up two little Imjjjerm in liitperio which, 
without any final responsibility, shall . have the 
power of thwarting the supreme authority, im- 
peding its action, disobeying its wders, refusing 
to answer its inquiries,^ and otherwise treating it 
with disrespect, is a waste of power which must 
always go fax to impair the efficiency of Indian, 

6 
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administration, and which may paralyze its effort^ 
in any particular^ emergency. 

. The fact is ,that these two Presidencies hatn a 
traditional role of independence which 
PmwuBiciAi, is incompatible with guod discipline 

Effects op Go- 

vERNossHiPB. ^Eiid thc valuable results which good 
•discipline achieves. Th&y £re subordi- 
nate with n qualified privilege of insiibordination. 
Hence arise constant friction, latent animosity, 
suspicion that an. encroachment on their rights is 
intended, jealousy of exteTnal interference, an esprit 
de corps which is apt to over-ride every considera- 
tion of public utility. Arrangements of the most 
simple character are apt to result in a dispute. 
Each Government is to a large extent occupied 
with taking care of its own dignity, or resenting 
slights, or fighting for what it considers its dues, 
a provincial esprit de corps is engendered, which 
rises not unfrequently ' into personal antagonism. 
Any difference of opinion is a pretext for a quarrel, 
and disputes arise which make calm discussion 
impossible. The consequence is that serious acts 
of insubordination occur, long and mischievous 
delays are occasioned, discussions are indefinitely 
prolonged and many matters which call urgently 
for adjustment are allowed to stand over, either 
from fear of involving a battle which it would 
be inexpedient; to fight, or because people’s tem- 
pers ' have got into such a state, that the only 
thin g to do is to leave the whole subject in abey- 
ance till calmer times. Instances might without 
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difficult; be gathered from official records, which 
would go far to 'substantiate the ;proposition that, 

viewed in its relations to these t^o local gover- 

• • 

nofships, the Government of India is, as an ad- 
ministrative idachine, raffically defective; that the 
responsibilities » of the head authority* are larger 
than its powerl, and that breaches of discipline, 
fatal to decisive and effectual action, are one of 
the difficulties with wbich the management of any 
«^ritical matter is likely to be beset. So long as 
such a state of things eontinues, there never can 
be the frank communication, the amicable dis- 
cussion, the loyal surrender of iifdividual opinion 
in deference to superior authority,* which can be 
secured only when both parties to the controversy 
know their respective pl|fces and responsibilities, and 
when the subordinate authority, having fully and 
boldly urged that which it considers to be the right 
course, is prepared, with ‘loyal alacrity, to carry 
out the policy finally resolved on, although it may 
not be in every respect in accordance with its own 
views. On the contrary, there will be reticence, 
secrecy, struggles to* carry out an independent opinion 
^t all hazards, sullen resistance to all attempts b^ 
the superior authority to enforcd obedience, and, con- 
sequent upon this, there will always be the probability 
of a more or less serious breakdown. 

The consideration of expense, though * not, of 
course, to ^be weighed against that of 
OovBRNORBBiPs. real efficiency, may properly be taken 

into account wheh little but loial and'"- 

• • 

6 * 
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professional prejudice stands in the way of reform. 
The most daring apologist of the Madras Govern- 
ment would not,* venture to claim for it any 
superiority in the higher work of administration 
over the Governments of Bengal, the North-Western 
Provinces,* *or the Punjab : but it i# unquestionably 
most costlyi fThe Governor’s salary, ,his Council, 
his secretariaf and household, staff, all cost an 
apprecialjly larger sum than is involved for these 
charges in the Case of a Lieutenant-Governor ; 
but the duties and* respoifsibilities of a Lieutenant- 
Governor are just as heavy, and the, calls on his 
hospitality at least as great. There are so many 
and such pressing calls on the Government ex- 
chequer for administrative purposes of unquestion- 
able utility, that it is impossible not to grudge a 
needless annual expenditure of several thousand 
pounds on institutions whose raison d’etre has long 
passed away, and which are capable in unskilful 
hands of being used with most mischievous effect. 
One of the strongest practical arguments against 
the Governorships is* their condemnation ly so 
experienced an authority as Lord Northbrook, who, 
in a discussion a year or two ago on the finances 
of India, suggested 'to the Houne of Lords that 
advantage might be taken of the existing pressure 
to dispense with the unnecessary expense of the 
two Governorships, and to get over the local 
difficulties and jealousies which the reform might 
occasion. 

Afiother point in connection with this subject 
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^Yhich deserves consideration, is the qnestion 
whether these appointments ought not 
MouT generally, instead of, as at present, 
occasionally, to be cbnferred on mem- 
befs of the (Hvil Service. Without 
any d^courtes^ to the many distinguished public 
servants who have at various times . held these 
posts, it ma^ reasonably be urged thnt the reasons 
which make it exp'edient that a Viceroy should 
have been trained in the more , varied (Experience 
and wider range of English political life, have but 
a verj partial apphcation to the Governorship of a 
Presidency. * Tlie Viceroy, who is necessarily in 
constant communication with the Secretary of 
State on big questions of Indian policy, is certainly 
far better qualified for hm duties if he is personally 
acquainted with Euglisn politics, and has been so 
trained as to look at th(i matters in hand from the 
European rather than the Anglo-Indian point of view. 
But the communications of the Local Govern- 
ment with the Secretary of State are of a perfectly 
different and far more restricted character, being, 
in fact, solely occupied with administrative ques- 
tions arising in the Province itself; and for these, 
of course, local experience / is invaluable. A 
Governor who comes from* England without any 
previous acquaintance with Indian masters, and 
even, as has sometimes happened,^ with<nit any 
official experience whatever, labours necessarily 
under great disadvdntag’e'y as comp^ed with the 
best Indian civilians, 'who have for twenty years <- 
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been stnd^ng the subject, acquiring information, 
forming- their own opinions, send checking their 
theories by the v^olesome test of practical 4 rial. 
If a civilian is * appointed, there is at leas|;*the 
guarantee of his former career for ability, insight, 
and aptitude for the business of^ administration. 
Such a mjin be>s risen slowly from one post of con- 
hdence to anpther, and his behaviour 'in each has 
been matter for public and official criticism. But 
a Governor sent^ from England has often to be 
taken, to a great degree, on trust ; he may he>ve 
crochets : he may be unbusiness-like ; he may be 
deficient in the happy arts of coiiciliation ; he 
may lack insight into character or the nerve to 
meet an emergency: in every case alike the injury 
to the Province will be great. 

On the other hand, there would be a positive 
advantage in adding to the number of prizes to 
which the Civil Servant in India may look forward. 
The Indian Government goes into the market to 
compete with the ordinary careers open to young 
Englishmen in the various professions and busi- 
nesses of life. It is essential to the 

Dbawbackb to 

THE fNHiAN success 01 such a scheme that the 
sehvick attractions offered should not fall ob- 
viously short of those which are within the reach 
of diligence, capacity, and success at home. 
Several things, however, have of late conspired to 
bring about this result. The Civil Service labours 
under grave disadvantaged. For one thing, the 
fall in exchange has reducipd the worth of all that 
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portion of his pay which an official remits to 
England by at least 25 per ce^t. ; tha rise of 
prices in India has made almost as serious a 
rediiction in the worth of thafifortion of his in- 
come which he spends in* India. The increased 
activit;^ of the adminiltration has Qut him off 
from many enjoyments, and imposed on him an 
extraordinaty burthen of work, often of a technical 
and uninteresting Character. The precision of the 
Courts leaves little room for personal -influence, 
and the sway of that benevolent despotism which 
reconciled some men to exile and, heat and 
monotony. •In the meanwhile the, earnings of most 
English professions have largely, increased. In 
addition to all these drawbacks, the Indian Civil 
Service adds the serious consideration that all its 
great prizes go to wtsiders. The Viceroyalty, 
the Governorships, the. Chief Justiceships, many 
of the Judgeships, the Advocate-Generalships, are 
all confined — with rare exceptions in the case 
of Governors — to men who do not 

Best Prizes 

Mos^Y GIVEN belong to the Service. The arguments 
• in favour of selecting the Viceroy 

from among leading English politicians are over- 
whelming ; but with regar^ to all the other posts, 
it is questionable whether the interests of the 
Government and the coimtry' could ifot,’ on the 
whole, be consulted by a change which, brought 
these good appointments within the range, of a 
young civilian’s hopes! • A young* man of ability 
and spirit naturally h^itates to embark m a career , 
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in which all the best prizes are necessarily reserve4 
for others. It would be a sensible addition to the 
attractive powers gf the Civil Service, if it could 
holj *otit these exceUent appointments 
improbable reward of ability, 
devotion. A:jj ambitions and 
™ ,cour|igeous lad would pu^ the chance of 
beipg a Crovemor or a Chief Justice 
against the certainty of hard Work, solitude, exile, 
burning skies, and a dislocated home. The Service 
certainly contains in its ranks not a few men who 
would beli^ all their past history if they did not 
fulfil any dutieSf however arduous and* responsible, 
with advantage ,to the country and credit to them- 
selves. Their appointment to the highest offices 
would act as a direct stimulus, not only in drawing 
the best class of candidate^' into the ranks of the 


Service, but in keeping alive a spirit of laudable 
ambition, and all the useful qualities which such a' 
spirit tends to foster. 

Among the structural changes recommended by 
the Famines Commission is the creation 
of a Department, bath in the Supreme 
rTssTtix ®oid Local Governments, whose especial 
• duty it .^hpuld be to supervise the 

agriculture of the country, collect and formulate 
statistics ■relating 'to the agricultural community 
and crop-produce, and to organize and control the 
staff .of officials, who will, it is hoped, in future 
times, be spe&iallj occupied With these subjects. 
, An “ Agricultural DepartuiSBnt ” has long been 
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^felt to be a necessity in India, and under Lord 
Mayo in 1870 ‘ the scheme \ws partially, and 
not altogether unsuccessfully, jeahzed. Consider- 
able improvement has been* 'effected in the 
collection of* agricultural Uatistics, and a stimulus 
iu ^me instances given to agricultural improve- 
ments; bfit tke machinery of the department was 
imperfectl;f designed, and its usefulness crippled 
by the absence — ih every Government but that of 
the North-West Provinces— of provindlal depart- 
ments working in co-operation with and subordi- 
nation to the Central Office. A year ago the 
department was broken up and its duties were 
distributed among the other bureaux of the Indian 
Secretariat. At present, accordingly, there is not 
at head-quarters any 'official exclusively occupied 
with the supervisioir of agricultural matters or 
specially qualified to handle them. In the North- 
Western Provinces alone flie Local Government has 
organized an efficient provincial department, the 
success of which has hitherto been remarkable. 
Similar departments will, 4t may be hoped, at no 
distant date be created in the other provinces, and 
the operations of all be aided and controlled by a 
central supervising authority at the head-quarters of 
the Government of India.' Agricultural inqmries ex- 
tending over an area of two hundred nullibns of acres, 
under every conceivable variety of, soil atid climate 
and culture, cannot be conducted with the least 
efficiency or prospect *6f useful result, except by a 
numerous, skilful, aind well-organized staff, acting 
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on a carefully pre-arranged plan, and proceeding^ 
methodically with, the accomplishment of ifs vast 
and diversified task. Such an organization it* is 
proposed to snp^y by means of an Agricultural 
Department. • t 

Questions .of detail regafding the personnel of the 
Service can hardly be a profitable topia for* public dis- 
cussion. The Famine Commissioners have recom- 


mended several important changes. 
SSmt”*’” They lay down unhesitatingly the rule 
of proved capacity as a condition of pro- 
motion. “Qn the personal question,” they observe, 
all that need be kSaid is that in proportioh as a high 
standard of capacity and public spirit is maintained, 
more particularly in the higher po^ts, the prospect of 
success will be improved, .and that the only certain 
way of avoiding the risk of administrative failure, 
with consequent discredit to the Government and 
probable calamity to the •people in time of difficulty, 
is to adopt proved capacity as the sole 

Ruc^ommknda- ^ ^ 

TKws OF TUB qualificatiou for official advancement.” 

Faminu Com™ * 

MISSION. It appears* however, that “ proved 
caiiacity ” is by no * means at present 
the sole qualification for official advancement. The 
higher officials, such ^s Commissioners of Divisions 
or Secretaries to Government, are filled up by selec- 
•'tion among senior civilians, no one 
AN*™ oLi-BctoB being appointed who has not shown 
^lown! more than ordinary ability. But in 
the ‘ranks of th*e Civil Service below 
these grades, promotion goes 'by seniority, and the 
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consegnence is that an officer will, irrespective of 
his fitness, arrive by mere lapse of time at the 
dignity of a collector or civil judge of a district. 
As collector he supervises the* Executive administra- 
tion of a population, often, of upwards of a million, 
and upon his energy, ‘judgment, and capacity the 
fortJlnes •of the district entirely ^depend ; as judge 
he exercises an important appellate jurisdiction ‘over 
an equal area, besides an original jurisdiction of 
uuliimted amount in*criminal and civil m'atters. No 
greater misfortune, accordingly, can befall a district 
than that either of these offices shoqld be filled by 
other thcdi a capable man, and it can hardly be 
that this misfortune should not. under a rule of 
seniority, not unfrequently occur. The appointment 
by merit rather than seniority to th^se posts will, 
no doubt, gi'catly dlluinish the chances of such a 


mishap. . 

Such a change involves the elimination of the 
less capable officers, and the Commissioners have 
recommended a system by which those members of 
the Service whose unfitnqss for higher offices has 
. beeiLi adequately ascertained, may be 


Plan fob 
Removal of 


compelled to leave it, on terms as to 


IncAI'ABLES 
R. 103. 


pension which may reconcile them to an 


earlier period of retirement than that 


prescribed by the ordinary rules of the Service. 


Another change of great importance, affecting 


Aoricultubai« 

EXI'EBTS. 

R. 140. 


the personal qualifications of members of 
the Civil ‘Service, has been recommended 
1^ the ^ Famine Commission ; viz. the 
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creation of a claas of officers BpeciaUy trained in 
scientific agricultipe and the physical sciences 
connected with it, and thus specially qualified to 
aid the Government* in the discovery and intro- 
duction of improved methods of cultitre. "This 
they would do,” the Commissioners pbserve, /* by 
ascertaining the «characteristics and * cap'kcities of 
different soils, by indicating the mosf suitable 
crops for the various soils and* climates of the 
several pr6vinces, find the most successful way 
of raising the chief staples,, and of preparing them 
for the market, by investigating the effects on 
crops of irrigation ^applied in different ways, and by 
suggesting improv<3ments in the system of rearing 
cattle, or in the construction of agricultural im- 
plements.” The object in ^ew is to bring the 
highest scientific skill and knowledge obtainable in 
Europe to bear upon the* problem of advancing 
Indian agriculture, from" the rude methods of 
primitive society to the level which physical and 
mechanical discovery has now brought within our 
reach. At present little is known about the soil 
beyond what is gathered from native experience, and 
this, though of a high degree of value in many 
respects, is necessarily limited in its range, and leaves 
aside many topics with which modem agriculture 
concerns itself. The effects of various manures — 
of irrigation without manure — of the extreme solar 
heat and hot winds to which the soil is for months 
in every year exposed — of ‘ the frosts of Upper 
India — the special chemical tpropei^es of the 
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• monsoon-rain — the extent to wbieb each variety of 
crop under the conditions of ffndian agriculture 
exhausts the soil — the best ntetmgi of utilizing the 
present manure-supply — the possibility of discover- 
ing new sources of chemical manures, similar to 
those which •have revolutionized the ‘agriculture of 
Europe — all these subjects are at present a tpra 
incognita, so far as any investigation deserving to 
be called scientific ,is concerned. They can be 
satisfactorily explored only by a large and well- 
organized body of skilled observers, directing their 
attention ^continuously to the object# of inquiry. 
At present no such class cxisft, nor, if it did, 
do the arrangements of the Government allow 
time and leisure for the necessary research. The 
maintenance of order, che suppression and detection 
of crime, and the collection of the revenue neces- 
sary for carrying on the administration, are the 
first essential tasks of Government ; but they do 
not comprise the whole area of its duties, espe- 
cially in the case of a country where, as in India, 
the initiation in scientific* discovery and industrial 
enterprise must be taken by the State The Go- 
vernment of India has not only to rule a great 
population, but to turn a fast, undeveloped estate 
to the best account ; and this it can . do only 
by devoting an adequate proportion of the official 
skill and ability at its command* to the* slow and 
costly duties of minute observation and daborate 
inquiry, from which^ alone any such development 
can be expected. 
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Amongst administrative reforms of less general 
applicflftion, one of the most important 

Admikihtrative ^ \ , 

rrformb. is the abolition of the Madras Board of 

Mai>rah Board * , . . « . • 4. 

OF rkvbkub. Revenue, and the sulstitution for it* of 
Revenue Commissioners, with ;i local 
jurisdiction over the collectors of several districts. 
This change* haiS been repeatedly hrged by the 

I 

Government of 'India upon the local administra- 
tion, and as often persistently resisted by the 
local officials. The reform is supported by the 
majority of the Famine Commission; 
and has been sanctioned by ^ the Secre- 
tary of State. “ 

Connected witlr this is another highly important 
Rbdw TioN <.p reform, viz. the breaking-up of several 
of the over- sized Madras districts into 
smaller and more manageable areas. 
At present four districts have populations exceed- 
ing two millions, and seven have areas exceeding 
8,000 square mih's. Such charges as these are 
wholly beyond the supervising powers of a single 
officer, and must at all times be prejudicial to 


R. 101. 


OVER-SIZED 

Districts. 
R. 101. 


vigorous, well-ordered, and effective administratfon, 
The necessary result is that large portions of the 
district are left practitalljy without any European 
superintendence, and this, ’at all times undesirable, 
becomes at" any moment of pressure, such, for in- 
stance, as famice, a grave evil. During the late 
famine serious disorders were, in more cases than 
one, attributed to this cause. 

; Several other topics are discussed in connection 
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.with this subject by the Famine Commission ; such, 
for instance, as the proper limits of the 
PROVED admi- respective duties of* tt^e Collector and 

NTHTBAiTION - • • x A xl. 1 _ X If A* 

nis assistants, the employment of native 
, agency as far as possible* for the less important 
business, the* enforcement of strict 'rules as to 
personal inspection of the local •area' in charge, 
and for the improvement of the position and 
prospects of native officials. Points such as these 
cannot be satisfactorily discussed except on the 
spot, and by those wh© are practically acquainted 
with the working of the system ; it is well, how- 
ever, to olbserve that these are 'the directions in 
which the present organization* of the Service 
would admit of improvement. • 
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The dncumonts, to which roferc^co is laade in this Chapter, a.’e 
denoted as follows : — 

F.S. Annual Financial Statemenl of the Indian Grovernmont. 

F. & K.A. Finance and Uevoimo Accounts issued by the India OfKco. 

E.l.H.A. Fast India Homo Accounts. 

S.A, 1H77~7H. Statistirtil Abstract for the years 1868-69 to 1877-78, issued 
by the India Oilico. 

Oorrespoiidonce relating to the Estimates for the War in 
Afghanistan, 1880. 

Further Carrcspondence, &c., 1880. 

Statement of Net Revenue and Expenditure of India for 
1856-57, and for 1867-80 inclusive, and Memorandum 
by Mr H. WnterBcAd, 8th July 1880. Parliamentary 
Return, No. 279 

The conventional valuatu n of 10 Rs = £1 sterling is adopted 
t hroughout. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION. 

I PROPOSE in this chapter to trace shortly the past 
history of Indian Finance, to show the present 
financial position of the Government, and to examine 
the question of the degree in which the taxation of 
the country is adjusted to the requirements of the 
State g>nd resources of the people. 

In dealing with the question of the manage- 
ment of Indian finance, it is uiinecessary to examine 
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in detail the course of its administration previous 
to the Mutiny. -The present sy^m may. be said 
to have taken its rise in the ^angements which 
the events of that period rendered necessary. It 
may be con.'enient, how€wer, to state generally 
the state of things with which the Administrators 
of Indian ‘finance at that time ,were called to 
deal. , 

The table on the next page shows the degree 
to which the resources of the GovermndBt' for 


forty years previous to ^ the Mutiny, and during 
that event, sufficed to establish an , equilibrium 
between revenue and expenditure# 

From this it is apparent that ,it was only in 


K S 

IhFob 1860, 
V 7 


times of peace that a suqiluB could 
be achieved. In commenting upon it, 
the Finanf#^ Minister pointed out that 


all the years during which the Nepal War was 


on hand, from 1814 to 1*816, and the Mahratta 


War, from 1817 to 1819, were years of deficit 
amounting in all to 5| millions. Lord Amherst 
arrived in 1823, after thjee years of surplus, 
amo’mting in all to 2^ millions. From the year 
1814 to 1823, the net increase on the debt was 
about 2 \ millions. The Biymese War began In 
1824, and enTled in 1826* and there were several 
years of deficit, resulting in 1828 in an* aggregate 
deficit of 1 4] millions and an addition to the debt 
of 12 millions. The succeeding decade was one 
of varying deficits and 'surpluses, thtf general result 
being 3^ millions on* the side of surplus ; but in. 

7 
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Memo, of Surplus or Deficit in the Revenues and Charges of 
India (including Qome Charges) from 1814-16 to 1869-60. 

t 


SuzpluB. * Deficit. 


1814- 15 
1816-16 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 
1818 19 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 
1821-22 
x82i/~29K 
1823-2 
182i-25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 
1883-34 
1834 35 

1835- 36 

1836- 37 

1837- 38 

1838- 39 
1839 40 
1840-11 
1811-42 
1812 43 
1813-41 
1811-15 

1815- 16 
1846 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 49 

1819- 60 
1850-61 
1861-52 
1852-53 


1851-55 

1856-56 

1856- 57 

1857- 68 

1858- 59 
1869-60 



351,187 

415,413 

531,265 

121,267 


102,992 

1,030,546 

369,005 

792,665 

1,380,059 

1,761,661 


817,091 

2,961,117 

4,9r>3.ri8 

2,396,320 

3,151,114 

927,629 


207,581 

261,332 

194,477 


381,787 
2j;^S,7l3 
1,751,825 
1,771,603 
1,346,011 
1,110,269 
713,893 
1 196,865 
971,322 
1,911,986 
1,473,225 


2,044,117 
1,707,364 
972,791 
1 13,597 
7,861,222 
13,393,137 
9,290,129 


Nepal^and Vabratta Wars. 


^ First Burmeso War and tjie 
[ 8iege of Bhurtpoor. 


Afghan, Rcind, and Gwalior 
War. 


j First Sikh War 


Second Sikh War. 


* Second Bnrmese War. 


^ Mutiny. 


8,895,437 


i* AppenoLiv to Mr. Wilson’s Fmaucial Statement 1860, p 38. 
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1Q38 began another period of war, and there were 
incessant deficits from 1838 to 18{l:9, this period 
embracing the Afghan, Ondh, Gwd^or, and first 
and second Sikh Wars. By this time the debt 
had risen to Ol millions, 'involving an annual 
payment of 2^ millions. Then followed •four years 
of surplus, but towards the close of the second, 
Burmese War there was a deficit in 1853, and 


the following years up ,to the Mutiny were all in 
deficit. The Mutiny itself produced a Vandal 
crisio of the very gravest character. 

When, at its close, the new Financiab Minister 
^ ^ reviewed the position, hfe found in it 

18 Feb 1800 , good grounds for anxiety ; the three 

** previous years had involved a deficit of 

301 millions, and the coming year was estimated to 
add a further deficit of Cl millions. The effect of 
the three years of Mutiny had been to add 381 
lions to the national debt, involving an increased 
annual interest payment of ^1, 935,000 ; on the 30th 
April, 1857, just before the Mutiny commenced, the 
public debt had stood at 59| millions and the annual 
intcrest'at 2l millions ; but in 1860 the debt stood 
Debt at 97i millions, and the 

69 , 44 K 000 2 , 525,000 annual ch«ge at 4i miUions. 

OT ^ .ip, Thus Tihc evcuts of the Mutiny 

‘' 7 , 851,000 4 , 401,000 •, 

may be said to have saddled 
the people of India with a perpetual yearly parent 
of nearly 2 millions. The deficit of 1860-61, despite 
all efforts to curtail it, turned out not to Se less than 
4 millions. * 


2 . 525.000 

4 . 401.000 


7 
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On the whole, in the 46 years from 1814 ^to 186P 
there had been? 13 years of surplus, aggregating 
iJ8,895,000, apd *33 years of deficit, aggregating 
JB72, 196,000. Mr. Wilson drew attention to the Tact 
that during 69 years of the century considerable addi- 
tions to indebtedness had been made in 44, while 
only m 16 had i eductions been efiectfd. The finances 
of India were,* in fact, he said, always in difficulty ; 

t 

deficits were their normal condition ; the system was 
to blame ; so defective did he consider it, that it 
was to him a matter of csurprise that greater evils 
had not arisen. 

The table on next page shows how far, since 18G2 
up to 1878-79, the revenues of the country have 
sufficed to meet its ordinary expenditure, that is, all 
expenditure except tliat devoted to Productive Public 
Works, and what the effedt of famine and loss by 
exchange has been on tbe'revenucs. 

From this it appears that during the 17 years 
there has been an aggregsite surplus of £15,186,657 
and an aggregate deficit of £14,026,270 or a net 
surplus of £1,159,387 ; and that this is the result 
^ter discharging all expenses of famine and loss 
by exchange, which together amounted to 25J 
millions. 

Excluding these items, the surplus has been 
£26,383,119 ; or, accepting the loss by exchange 
as normal expenditure, and treating as extra- 
ordinary only the item of Famine Belief, the 
surplus of the seventeen years would be 
£16,276,875. 
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Setvbk of the Gross Beveuue and Expenditufs of India from 1862-63 
T j- fo 1873-79 (excluding Capital Expenditure on Extraordinary 

S^Soh 18M ProductiTe Public*Worts from 1867-68), and the Surplus 
' ' or Deficit in each year, including and excluding Expenditure 

on Famine Itclief and Loss by Exchange. 


Year. 

BEVnNUE. 

0 

• 

Expenditure. 


• 

Comparison of 
Bevonue with 
• Total 
Expenditure. 

Comparison of 
Beveuue with 
Expenditure, 
excluding 
Famine Belief and 
Loss by Exchange. 

Ex- 
cluding 
Famine 
Eeliof 
and L< ib 
by Ex- 
change. 

Famine 

Belief. 

Net 

Loss by 
Ex- 

cuauge.^ 

Total. 

Sur- 

plus. 

Deficit. 

a 

Sur- 

plus. 

Deficit. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1882-63 

4'i,U'3,752 

43,027,689 

15,788 

27L.fl31 

43,.316,406 

1,827,318 

— 

2,118,063 

— 

18(33 -8 i 

M,813,(MJ 

1.4,.319,5H7 

’ 5,4.30 

209,868 

44,5:3 4, 6H5l 

78,347 

— 

29:3,445, 

— 

H84-8.5 

45,(352,897 

4.5.7.>l,l:38 


95,282 

I5,84(>,41H 


l‘J.3,521 

- 1 

98,2330 

18(J£^88 

4S,9;I5,220 

48.128,891 


40,201 

18,169,1.52 

2,788,068 


2,806,329' 

— 

•186(>-67 

12,122,4.33 

44,078,U)5 

,34H..575 

212,941 

14.(>39,924 

_ 

2^7,491 

— 

1,955,972 

1867-88 

48.5.31,412 

49,115,968 

2:3(1, .50(t 

105.(3:35 

49, .542, 107 

— 

1^17,696 

_ 1 

611,554 

186ft-89 

141,282, (i*)! 

51 ,879,2 «) 

4,()(K) 

l.»2,h?2 

.52.0,3(3,721 


2,774,080 

— 

2,616,558 

1869 70 

50,1KU,081 

50,59(3,844 

8:3,230 

102,.33S 

50,782,112 

118,(389 

— 

301 , 2:37 

— 

1870-71 

51,4i:3,(.W. 

19,4<».1.H98 

i\H 

4:3(*,:350 

49,930,(598 

1,482,090 

— 

1,919,788 

— 

1871-72 

60,110,215 

4(», 807, 89.5 

5, .5.31 

ir,oi2 

i4>,9H(>,0.38 

33,12 1,177 

- 

:3,.302,.320 

— 

187}-73 

50,219,4891 47,989, :361 

7(>.3 

1 J..,87:3 

48,4533,817 

1,76.5,872 

— 

2,230,108 

— 

1873 74 

19,598, 2.'»;5 

4(),91<),H52 

3,884,7071 


51,405,921 


1,807,668 

2,818,401, 

— 

1874-75 

50,570,171 

47,505,f»09 

2,242/122 

t 5(H,5*e 

0,250,974 

319,197 

— 

3,084,662 

— 

1875-7(3 

51,310.08:3 

48,0*18 201 

.510,504 

l.iV 1,20:3 

49,841,118 

1,G(.8,91.5 

— 

33, 21 : 3 , 802' 

— 

1878-77 

55,995,785 

5 4,.35(),().50 


l,(i/0,*H2 

58fl5H,.5(>.3 

— 

2,182,778 

1,t).39,i:35 

— 

1877-78 

58,989,301 

.5(5,074,474 

5,.31.5,775 

1.U92.1.39 

(32,512,:$H8 

— 

3,543,087 

2,894,827' 

— 

tl878-79 

(35,199, ()02 

59,967,277 

31:3,420 

2,884,(359 

63,165,3.56 

2,034,248 

— 

6,232,325 

— 




15,117,488! 10,10(5,244 


15,185,(557 

14,026,270 

31,665,442^ 5,282,323 


* 11 months. 


t See F. and B.A., 187&-79. 


We will now trace in outline the measures by 
which this result has been brought about. 

The deficits of the Mutifty period, though jdarming 
in amount, ceased immediately upon th§ close of 
hostilities, the consequent military reductions, 
and the general expansion of trade and naftional 
prosperity which fortunately accompanied the re- 
establishment of British rule. The excessive . 
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customs duties which had been imposed in the 
hour of panic, prere found to, be working their 
natural result, and Jiad speedily to be reduced. The 
direct taxation* which Mr. Wilson imposed in, the 
form of an income tax, underwent vaHous modifica- 
tions at the hands of his successor^, and eveatually 
was allowed to, expire in 1873-74. The first five 
years, however, ..after the Mutiny exhibited either an 
equilibrium or a substantial surplus ; but in 1866-67 
there was a deficit of ,2^ millions, to which the two 
following years added a j^rthe]» deficiency of nearly 
4 millions^. This result was attributable partly to 
the temporary stagnation of Indian tfade in con- 
nection with the European crisis of 1866, and a 

succession of bad harvests in India, 

Ghesney’s 

Indian Polity, partly to a fall in the price of opium, 

p, 44T 

partly to the ever-increasing demands of 
an administration which v;as yearly becoming more 
efidcient, more active, and consequently more costly. 
The expenditure on ordinary Public Works had 
risen from 4 to between 6 and 7 millions per annum, 
and it became apparent that, satisfactory as was 
the annual growth of the national revenue, the 
imperative calls upon it were increasing at a still 
/aster rate, and could be met only by a change 
of system. To this view may be traced the initia- 
tion of the two great financial measures of recent 
years, ‘(1st) the scheme known as that of the 
“ Extraordinary,” or “ Productive Public Works,” 
and (2nd) the decentralization of the Provincial 
Finances. Of the first of tiese a d.etailed account 
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will be giyen hereafter ;* at present it is enough to 
Bay that it proceeded* on the principle 
that while every fonp of non-productive 
public work should be paid for out of 
revenue, loans might be contracted for such works as 
woula. yield a ^rect profit to the Government on their 
cost. Of the “ decentralization ” measures, the first 
and most important ^as that carried 
D^Mmber'iOTo' o^it unoer^ Lord Mayo’s administration 
in 1870. By this the poWefs^and 
responsibilities of the logal governments in respect 
of public expenditure were greatly enlai^ed. Up to 
this time thb whole task of controlling expenditure, 
and the whole responsibility for tha ultimate result, 
lay with the Supreme Government ; arri the local 
governments, which had no responsibility and thus 
no immediate object ir economy, while they had a 
very diiect interest in •«he improvement of their 
populations, naturally showe^l more anxiety to obtain 
a large share of the public funds than to adjust 
their expenditure to the general financial position 
of the Empire. • 

It was resolved accordingly to entrust to the 
local governments certain important departments 
of the administration, to hand over to them cer- 
tain specified funds for* 'the purpose of meeting 
the expenditure thus involved, and to hold them 
responsible for obtaining, either by, economies, re- 
arrangement, or, if necessary, local taxation, the 


• See po8t, iindfer " Fablio AsaetB,*’ p. 127. 
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means for defraying any outlay beyon^ that- 
covered by the fSUotment Cost.*of jails, registra- 
tion, police, education, medical services, printing, 
roads, and some other items, were thus handed 
over to the several provincial administrations, a 
corresponding allotment of revenue being mane to 
each. ' . ' 

The gross sum made over for these services 
was^ about 4^ millions ; this has subsequently been 
increased, by the further development of the system, 
to millions, and the G-overnment is gradually 
extending it, as opportunities offer, in various parts 
of the Empire. 

Bengal is now responsible for all civil expenditure, 
except that on opium, and for all loss on 

F.S. 1878. ^ ^ 

its productive public works. It has 
the benefit of all branches of income, except land 
revenue, opium, and salt. The success of the 
scheme in this Province has been so marked that 
Bengal has already been able to make a material 
contribution to the Imperial revenue from the large 
margin of profit which accrued to her under the 
arrangement. Similar measures will hereafter be 
c^ried out elsewhere. 

All authorities concur in attesting the excellent 
results of these measures' as regards economy and 
activity in the local administrations. The con- 
tinuous growi^ in local expenditure has been 
successfully arrested ; every branch of the provincial 
administrations has received a wholesome stimulus 
. towards care in the use of public funds; the local 
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.governments have been relieved from a minute 
financial control, ' which was a constant source of 
irritation, and the Government of India &om 
duties of supervision which threatened to over- 
whelm it. The next few* years will, it may be 
hoped), witnes^ the development of> a scheme 
whose suDstantial success is • already Jieyond 
dispute. 

Every year since 1868-69 has shown a substan- 
tial surplus revenue over ordinary expenditure : but 
extraordinary causes hav (4 on several occasions turned 
the surplus into deficit. In 1873-74 an outlay of 
nearly 4 millions on famine relief in Behar involved 
a deficit of If millions, and at further expendi- 
ture of more than two millions oi# the same 
object in the ensuing year, convinced Lord North- 
brook of the necessity of treating famine 
relief as a mjrmally recurring cause of 
expenditure, anl of providing for it out 
of a surplus to be established in ordinary years. 
The experience of the next few years was destined 
to exemplify with terrible emphasis the wisdom of 
such a precaution. In 1875 a series of calamitous 
^ seasons began in Southern India, and before the 
close of the famine in 1878 an outlay of more 
than 9 millions had bedn incurred in mejisures of 
public relief. In reviewing the financial ^position in 
1877, Sir John Straehey rb-affirmed 
^'^ 1877 .^*^ the principle laid down by Lord "North- 
brook, and explained Sow the funds 
necessary for its sealization could be provided 
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simoltaneonsly with several great tariff reforms,, 
which it was desirable to effect with ‘the least possible 
delay. These meai^s, the Financial Minister con- 
sidered, were to i)e found in the farther development 
of the measures of fiiiancial decentralization in- 
augurated by Lord Mayo in 1870. ^hose me^feores 
had everywhere been crowned with success, but the 
arrangements iqp their extension weri) complete 
only for Bengal and the . North-Western Provinces. 
In both t>f these proyinces the local government 
had agreed to accept the, responsibility of their 
Productive Public Works, and provide, .if necessary, 
by taxation for any loss which they mighf temporarily 
involve. The reHef thus afforded to the Imperial 
treasury rendered it possible to make considerable 
sacrifices of the customs revenue derived from sugar 
and salt. 

At the close of the year Sir John Strachey ex- 
plained more' fully the means by which 
27 th DMombor policy of Securing an adequate surplus 

was to be carried out. The relief of 
famine in the last five years had cost 16 millions 
sterling ; and when eveiy allowance was made fon- the 
exceptional badness of the seasons, it would not, he 
thought, be safe to reckon that a less sum than 
millipns per annum would be adequate to pro- 
vide for the relief of future famines. In addition 
to tbia the accidental outgoings of a great Empire 
called 'for a margin of income, which could not 
properly be placed at less than half a million. A 
surplus of two millions had) accordingly, to be 
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provided; but the revenues and expenditure of 
India were scaicely more thaq in equilibrium, 
and the margin must thereforp be found either 
bj .retrenchment, development of existing revenues, 
or fresh taxation. Under* the first head, the de- 
centralization pleasures c’arried out at the beginning 
of the year had relieved the •Go.vemmeut to the 
extent of £400,000 ; under the second, additional 
local taxation had been imposed in Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces, and was to" be* in- 
troduced throughout t^je country ; the balance 
might be expected to accrue from , the normal 
growth of Revenue. • 

The Budget of the following year was remark- 

F s 18 Mar Several important f reforms in 

1878 . the tarifl*. The sugar duties — an im- 
post on every ground objectionable — ^were sacrificed 
at a cost to customs’ revenue of JSl 55,000. The 

arrangemeuts for the abolition of the great Inland 
Customs Line, maintained for the sake of the salt 


duties, were advanced far towards completion, and 
a step was taken towards the abandonment of the 
duti 3 s on imported cotton goods, by exempting certain 
classes of piece goods which contained no yam finer 
than “ thirties ” (i.e. yarn of which 30 hanks of ^0 
yards apiece weigh a pound), and the coarsqr classes 
of yams. The duties on railway materlkls and 26 
other major heads of imports were removed; with the 
result of leaving only 36 out of 62 articles taxable 
under the existing rules'. * 

In 1879 the arrangements for the equalization 
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of the salt duties were complete, and on the let 
• April 1879 the Inland Customs Line 

F. S., 1879-80. „ „ , 1 » 

was finally abohshed. The removal ‘of 
this vast barrier, 2,274 miles in length, and m^n- 
tained by a little aimy of 223 officers and 11,700 
men, at an annual cost of i;162,000, had longrbeen 
an object of desire wii;h the Indian Governmeilt, and 
Sir John Stracliey, its arch-enemy, had the satis- 
faction of delivering its coup de grdce. Another fiscal 
refo^ of great importance was the extension to 
all kinds of goods containing no yams finer than 
“thirties” of the privilege conceded to certain 
classes of them by the resolution of tiie previous 
year. The policy of the measure was hotly ques- 
tioned, and ' its opponents gathered strength from 
the circumstance that the country was engaged 
in war, and that the loss by exchange for the 
year was now estimated at nearly 4 millions, an 
outgoing of million^ more than would have 
resulted from the same remittances in 1872-73, 
the last year before the disturbance in the equi- 
librium between silver and gold. The amount by 
which the loss exceeded the estimate of the (pre- 
vious year, million, was greater, it was pointed 
out, than the entire .sum, £1,077,000, raised by 
the taxation which had * been imposed for the 
purpose 01 providing a margin of revenue for 
famin e relief. Jn this sense “ the famine surplus 
had disappeared.” 

Vigorous retrenchments were at once set on foot, 
^d the results bore strong testimony to the inherent 
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soundness of the financial position. Despite the 
loss on exchange, the year 18^8-79 closed with 
Parly. Return * surplus— excludipg the exceptional 
No. 279 . expenditure on war and famine relief 
— of three millions : the* estimated surplus of the 
folio‘.ving yeat 1879-80, excluding thfi same items, 
was noaiiy five millions, that , of , 1880-81 4J 
millions. On the introduction of the Budget’ in 
F.s. 1880-81. March 1880, it was accordingly hoped 
that the whole of the expeUBffs oT the 
Afghan war and frontier railways, then estimated 
at millions, might be met from current income. 
The subsel^uent discovery of a • serious error in 
the Military Estimates, rendered it necessary to pro- 
vide for a portion of the outlay by loan, and 
the war will probably tidd about 5 millions to 
the Public Indebtedress. Against this, ho'^ever, 
may be sot the Frontier Railways, on which 4 
millions will have been eJtpended, and which, being 
of permanent strategical importance, might at any 
time with great propriety have been constructed 
with borrowed funds. Towards these highly favour- 
able results it \«as computed that the increased 
taxation, imposed during the three years, had con- 
tributed an aggregate sum pf millions. It *was 
now determined to give up £'340,009 of the 
£820,000 raised by the license tax on' the trading 
classes, by exempting all incomes under £50, a 
surrender which will reduce the annual proceeds 
of the tax to about half a million Sterling. 

The following statement shows in detail the 
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Statement showing the Hetenctb and Expenditure 
r f and in England, for the Year 




Deduct: Cost of 


Gross 

realisation of 
Be'^en le, vide 

'Net. 

Beyenne. 

items printed in 
italicB in col. 1 < 

Revenue. 


per contra. 



Land Revenue 
Tributes and Contributions 
Forest - - , - 

Excise - - - - 

Assessed Taxes < - - 

Provincial Rates ‘ - 
Customs - - ^ - 

Salt - - - - 

Opiuirr''- ' 1 * 

Stamps - - - 

Mint - - - - 

Miscellaneous 
Minor J )e 2 inrtm^LS - 
Law and Justice - ^ - 

Volice - - - - 

Marine - - - - 

Education 

Medual . - - - 

Statiunf'ry and Unntiwj 
Post Office ... 
Telegraph . . - 

Receipts in aid of Super- 

annuation Aliowances - 
Interest - - - - 

Anny _ . - - 

Gam by Ej'cha7i(fe - 
pH bit c Wo rics — ( >rdi lut ry 
1* rod net ire Public Works - 


22,330,586 
703,660 
606,433 
2,619,349 
900,920 
2,638,835 
2,326,561 
6,941,120 
9,399,401* 
3,110,540 
172,335 
374,365 
84JJ77 - 
880,026 
211,108 
260,696 
147,425 
44,332 
47,096 
911, 
426,694 

667.486 
628,367 
974,781 

474.486 
760,617 

6,675,230 


£ 

2,966,489 

454^934 
87,839„ 
37,617 
64,431 
, 200,417 
404,743 
1,698,730 
115,462 
' 103,991 
306,689 


Bevenue Ee- 
ceiptB of va- 
riouH Public 
Deimrt incuts 
token iu re- 
duction of 
Gross Exi>en- 
diture per 
contra. 


19,364,097 

703,660 

150f;499 

2,531,510 

863,303 

2,574,404 

2,126,144 

6,536,377 

7,700,671 

2,995,088 

68,344 

67,676 


Deduct : iRefunds and 
Drawbacks as per co^itra. 


^65,198,629 


^645,681,773 

406,562 


Total Revenue, Gross - <£65,198,629 f Net - .£45,275,211 


Note. — In order to make this surplus agree with that shown iu the Fiuanoe and 
Expenditure columns respectively; they are omitted from this Statement as hein^r 
viands in the hands of the GKivemment of India. 
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(GrTOBB and Net) of the Government of India, in India 
ended the diet of March 1879. ^ • 



Adi^ni s tration 
Minor Departments 
Law and J ustice 
Police - - * - 

Marine - - - - 

Education « . . 

Ecclesiastical 
Medical 

Stationery and Printing - 
Political - - - 

Post OflB.ce - - 

Telegraph - - . 

Allowances, <&o», under 
Treaties 

Civil Absentee Allowances 
Superannuation and Re- 
tired Allowances - 
Interest- - - - ; 

Army - - . - 

Loss by Exchange - 
Famine - - - . 

Public Works — Ordinary 
Productive Public Works 
Land lievenue - 
Forest - - - - 

Kxcise - - - - 

Assessed Taxes - - - 

Provincial Rates 
Customs - - - - 

Salt •» - - - 

Opium - - - - 

^tamps - - - - 

Mint - - _ _ 

Miscellaneous - - . 


Gross 

Expenditure. 


£ 

1,48;?^, 852 
.355,347 
3,437,790 
2,419,119 
548,703 
978,254 
155,200 
669,059 
471,470 
448,793 
1^033,327 
470,790 

1,826,484 

231,561 

1,997,327 
4,954,021 
*17,092,488 
3,359,144 
' 3 1,420 

54 / 0,012 
8,174,923 
2,906,489 
454,934 
87,839 
37,617 
64431 
200,417 
404,743 
1,698,730 
115,452 
103^991 
3fl6,689 



„ . , , i262, 042,416 

Refunds and Drawbacks 406,562 

Total Expenditure, Gross ^62,448,978 
Subplus - . *^,749,651 

^665,198, 629 


84,977 

880,626 

211,108 

•250,595 

1471425 

m 

44,332 
47,096 - 

911,806 

426,694 


667,4»5 

628,367 

974,781 

474,485 

750,517 

6,575,230 


Cost of reali- 
sation of Be- 
venue, taken 
in reduction 
of Gross Bo- 
venue i^r 
contra. 


£ 

1,487,852 
270,370 
2,557,164 
2,208,011 
298,108 
830,529 
355,200 
624,727 
— ^ 4fiSa,374 
448,793 
121,521 
44,096 

1,826,484 

231,561 

1,329,842 
4,325,654 
*16,117,707 
2,884,659 
313,420 
4,425,495 
1 1,599,693 


' ^42,525,560 


Net - ^42,525,660 

^ - 2,749,651 

.£45,275,211 

/• 


^6973 and £710.378 should be added to the Eevonue and 
merely adjostme ^trws connected with the Balances ‘of the Provincial and Local 
• Of this sum £676,380 was doe to the war in Afghanistan. 
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revenue and expenditure of *the government for 
1878-79, distinguishing, by means- of italics, those 
items on the revenue side which result in a net 
gain to Government, from those which arp a 
mere set-off against a larger expenditure ; and 
those items on the expenditure side which result 
in net expenditure, from those which are only 
the outgoings of departments which, on the whole, 
result in income. 

Having now seen howr the Government of India 
stands as to annual income and expenditure, we 
may proceed to ascertain the final financial result 
which has beer attained. The following state- 
ment of Assets, and Liabilities shows the precise 
position of the Indian Government at the close 
of tlie official year, 1878—79, the last for which 
the accounts have been comnleted : — 


Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Government of 
India in England and in India on 31st March 1879. * 


Liabilitien, 

£ 

Total rogifltered debt . 137,868,013 
Temporary debt . . 1,000,000 

Treasury notes out- 
standing . . • 1,970,751 

Balanco of sums re- 

ceived on account of 
service funds . . 2,101,686 

Savings-bank balances 1,912,401 

Balances of excluded 

local fnnds . . 224,714 

Balances df deposits . 5,828,493 

Political tmkt, prize, 

and railway funds . 1,086,874 

Deposits b^ native pri^nces 

(not included above) 1,824,323 
Balance of capital of 
guaranteed compr''neB 358,122 
Bills payable . 1,490,998 

Miacellanooas . 1,015,385 


Assets. 

£ 

Cash balances . . 13,910,078 

Value of buildings, 

land, &c., in England 1,079,100 

Amounts advanced to 
guaranteed compa- 
nies repayable . . 7,519,626 

Loans to native states, 

&c 8,282,315 

Expenditure on Pro- 
ductive Pu>'lic Works 33,475,921 

Miscellaneous . . 80,000 

Balanco . . . 92,337,750 


£166,684,790 


£156,684^790 
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We jnrill now examine the figures of the state- 
ment 'in detail. The ^first item is the 
Registered Debt, amouijting to nearly 
1 SR millions. This consists of 


Debt bearing interest - 

p. & R. A. „ " 

1878-9, p. 158. 

o 

Debt not bearing interest 


.iJ78,797,866 in India. 
59,008,200 m England. 

jei37,806,*066-* 

41,070 in India. 
20,917 in BsglanH. 


Total - - - ^137,808,043 


The averUge rate of interest *on the Indian 
*debt was .£4 2s. 8d., and the sum thus payable 
was £3,257,728. The average rate of ^interest on 
the English debt v/as £4 5s. lOd., and the sum 
thus payable was £2,532,328. 

The following table shows the growth of the 
Debt since 1840 : — 


Debt. 

OfiScial Tear ended Mil. £.* 


30th April, 

1840 



29-97 

>1 

11 

1841 



31-13 

8. A. 1877-8, „ 

11 

1842 



33-48 

P- 1^.8. 

99 

1843 



35-79 


99 

1844 



37-22 

9» 

99 

1845 



38-66 


11 

1846 



38-89 


11 

1847 


w • 

41-76 

9t 

11 

184<8 



43-81 

99 

11 

1849 

• 


45-56 

99 

11 

1850 



48-2i 

99 

11 

1851 



49-26 

99 

11 

1862 



49-06 

99 

11 

1853 



... • 49-69 

11 

11 

1854 



47-06 

fl 

fl 

1855 , 



48-70 

11 

11 

1856 



... '^50-85 

11 

11 

1867 

e 

... 


62-28 


(0,000 omitted.) 


8 
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Offlciol Tear ended 

80th April, 1858 



Debt. 
Mil. £* • 
61*93 

** 

1 

99 

1859 


... • 

73-66 

>1 

99 

1860 



89.93 

tl 

099 

•1861 



94*56 

fl 

99 

1862 



98*58 

tt 

99 

1863 



96*83 

91 

99 

1864 



90*95 

99 

99 

1865 

• 


90*73 

( 

99 

1866 

... 

• . « 

...> 90-51 

31st March, 

1867 (11 

months) 

93*58 


C 

99 

1868 



95*48 

99 

99 

1869 



96-19 

99 

n 

1870 



... 101-75 

99 

99 

1871 


. . 

10i*33 

99 

99 

1872 


- ... 

106*96 

99 

99 

1873 



... 105*47 

99 

99 

18H 



... 107-53 

99 

99 

1875 


• ••< 

118*45 

99 

99 

1876 

*c’ 


... 122*57 


99 

1877 



... ^127*32 

99 

99 

1878 



... 134*63 

• • 

ei 

1879 



... ±37*86 


♦ (0,000 omitted.) 


From tfiis Table it appears that after the close 
of the period of abnormal expenditure due to the 
Mutiny, the debt, having i!i3ached its highest point 
in 1861-2, when it was 98 1 millions, began to 
decline till the end of 1866-6, when it stood at 
90^ millions. In 1867-8 the systematic borrowing 
for Productive Public Works began, and from that 
period till the present time the debt has gone 
on increasing, reaching, in 1578-9, the sum of 
^137,868,000. Of this increase, a large portion, 
about 33| millions, has been spent on the class 
of State projects knowh as “Productive Public 
Works,” viz. llj millions on Irrigation, 22 millions 
on State Hallways, and 1 milhon on the Madras Har- 
• hour Works. How far this expenditure 

F & R A. 1 ^ 

1878-9, pp. 12 , is justified by the result, we will consider 
when we come io the item among the 
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assets the Govemment.* Meanwhile, let it suffice 
to say that 33^ millions of the debt ate thus explained. 

Another item which has gone to. make up the 
increase of the debt is 4| millions spent in 1874 in 
the redemption of the dividend due to the holders of 
East India Stock, and not, therefore, to be regarded 
as a real increase of indebtedness. * 


The 33^ millions mentioned above as borrowed 
for Productive Public T^forks, represent only ajportipn 
of the State expenditure on woiks of public improve- 
ment. In the first place liiere had been, up to the 
close of 1878-^, an expendituin of nearly 8 millions 
from ordinary revenue on these v^jy works ; besides 
this there has been, in the course of *the last twenty 
years, a vast expenditure on objects which, though 
not technically “ remunerative ” in the sense of 
showing a dividend on o'dtlay, are none the less con- 
ducive in a high degree to* the well-being of society, 
the wealth and prosperity of the coimtry, and the 
development of its resources. Such works are 
roads, barracks, courts, jails, dispensaries, and 
other civil buildings. An explanation of the effects 
of this expenditure is given in a memorandum 
by Sir John Strachey, in which he contraste(l 
the India of thirty or forty ’years ago with its 
present condition. , • 

“ It is not too much to say that there was then, qpmparatively ' 


Mem. by Sir 
J. Strachey to 
Committee of 
House of Com- 
mons. 


speaking, little in India of ’^at we now think 
the first necessities of a civilized administration. 
When I went ^from Calcutta to^y first station 
in the North-Western Provinces, I was carried 


» p* 127. 


8 * 
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about a thousand miles in a box on men’s shoulders ; there were 
no other, me&ne o£ travellinfj^ through \be richest and most 
advanced and most important parts of India. Speaking broadly, 
roads and bridges hid but begun to appear; there were no 
canals to save the people from destruction by famine, or “those 
that existed were on a very small scale ; there were few barracks 
in which English soldiers could live with tolerable health and 
comfort ; there we^e few jails in which a sentence of imprison- 
ment did not carry with it a serious probability that it would 
])rove a sentence of death. The country at that time was 
entering on a phase of rapid change. The firm establishment 
of order was followed by.imi>rovcments in all directions. 

“ Ten thousand things were demanded which India had not 
got, but which it was ftdt must ]>e provided. ^Tlio country must 
be covered with railways and tclegraj)hs, and r^ads and bridges. 
Canals must be mafjbe to preserve the pc'ople from starvation. 
Barracks must be built and every sort of sanitary arrangement 
be carried out. 

“ This was not only true in regard to matters of Imperial 
concc'rn. Demands for improvement, similar to those which 
fell upon the Central Government, cropped up in every city 
and in every district of the ‘ountry. 

« Twelve or fifteen years ago, in Calcutta there was no 
drainage. The filth of the city rotted away in the midst of the 
population in horrible pestilential ditches, or was thrown into the 
river, there to float backwards and forwards with every change 
of the tide. To nine-tenths of the iiihabitants clean water was 
unknown. They drank either the filthy water of the river, 
.polluted with every conceiv.ible abomination, or the still filthi^^ 
contents of shallow tanks. The river, which was the main sou rce 
of supiJy to thousands of people was not only the recejitacle for 
ordinary Kith ; it was the grcMt graveyard of the city. I forget 
how many thousand corpses were thrown into it every year. I 
forget how many hundred corjises were thrown into it from the 
Government h/^pjiitals and jails ^lone, for these practices were 
by no means confined to the poor and ignorant; they were 
followed or allowed, as a matter of course, by the officers of the 
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4Jovemmeiit and of the municipality. I wish the Committee 
could have seen tbe^igbta wbicb were to ^ seen in Calcutta 
in those days; in the hospitals, and jails, and markets, and 
slaughter-houses, and jmblic streets. The pjace was declared 
by myself — in official reports which I sent to the Grovernment, 
when Sanitary Commissioner in the year 1864, of which the lan- 
guage, although strong, was not, and could not be,«stronger than 
the truth required — to be hardly fit for civilized men to live in. 

“Only about) a year ago, in the great city of 'Kangoon, con- 
taining more than 100,000 people, with half a million tons of 
shipping, there was not single public lamp, no* supply ^of 
wholesome wrtjr, not a single drain fixcej>t the surf^e drains 
at the sides of the streets, an^l no proper means of removing 
the night soil an<^ filth out of the town. 

“ When I sa^ that, to a great extent, the requirements of 
civilized life and uioc^ern administratioi), have had to be pro- 
vided for India, for the first iime within \be ' space of a few 
years, I do not speak only of material objects, of roads, and 
railways, and canals, and barracks and city improvements, and 
so forth. The demand for jniproved administration has been 
so strong that it is not too much to say that the whole of the 
public sereices have been reorg, varied.’’ 

These enormous and diversified wants have been 
,to a large extent supplied at an outlay ranging from 
to 3 millions per annum. The amounts thus 
expended on public works annually since the begiiming 
of 1867-8 have been as follows : — 

•Expenditure on Ordinary Fublic Works, excluding 
Rotu^iTjSy R(t,ilways, dunnyjeach of the under-mentioned 

1880. No. 27!), years. * • 

1867-8. 1868-9. 1869-70. 1870-1. J871-f. 1872-3. 

£5,637,000 6,291,00f) 5,052,000 4,014,000 . 4»63,000 * 3,606,000 

1873-4. 1874-5. 1875-6. 1876-7. 1877-8. 1878-9. 

£3,167,535 3,471,000 3,630,0H) 3,619,000 3,676,000 5*176,000 

This shows an expenditure of more than 51 
millions since 1867-8. on Public Works of ijn- 
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provement, other than those classed as Prodnc- 
tive.” .The ye^s 1879-80 and* 4880-1 will add 
another 10^ millions to the snm so speDt. 

Amongst ‘ other things, the entire country, lias 
F.aB.A. supplied with the means of tele- 

i87ft-9,p. 186. gyaplug communication at a cost of 
millions, %nd .besides the enormoua advantages 
thus received for G'ovemment and the public, a 
valuable net income has been secured. In 1878-9 
f &ba''* profits* of telegraphs were 

1878-9, p.' 39. jei9 000.‘ 

P 

Even thw, however, does not represent the whole 


of the expenditujre on works of public inaprovement. 

The developipent of the great railway system 
involved a'^ large initial outlay. While the rail- 
ways were under construction, and during the 
period which elapsed before .the people had become 
accustomed to their use, ^ they necessarily failed to 
earn the 6 per cent.*" interest which the Go- 
vernment had guaranteed on the capital embarked 
in them. During these years the Government has* 
had to make good the sum by which the net 
earnings on any of the lines have fallen short of 
6 per cent. The sums thus paid since 1869 have 
been as follows : — 


Excess of Guaranteed Interest over net Traffic Receipts. 

S. A. 1877-8, '868-9. 1869-70. 1870-1. 1871-2. 1872-8. 

p. 106. £1,700,470.1,647,064 1,834,811 1,723,218 2,110,601 

F. a B. A. 

1876-7,1877-8 1873-4. 1874-6. 1876-6. 1876-7. 1877-8. 1878-9. 

41878-9. £1,41^^362 1,244,662 976,310 277,163 * 675,085 739,860 

* In this year there was a net prolit lo GoTemment of £675,065. 
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The total deficiency thus made good and the 
F & R A share of profits paid ^o those railways 
1878-9, p. 179. ^hich had e.imed net 'profits in excess 
of 5 per cent., amounted oh* the 31st March 
1879 to nearly 27 millions.* 

This payment must be regarded, as part of 
the expense of developing the railway system ; 
it has become gradually smaller ; in • 1877-8 fer 
the first time, more than the ' guaranteed in- 
terest was earned ; and in 1880-1, it is ^expected 
the charge will finally disappear altogether. The 
Railway system will, undoubtedly, in future years, 
prove a ns^onal possession of the utmost 
value. 

Objection has sometimes been taken |o the rule 
by which the outlay on productive public works is 
sep^ated in the accounts from ordinary expendi- 
ture. These works, it is said, — however ‘advan- 
tageous — are not, for that treason, any the less an 
outgoing, which should take its place like any other 
heading of expense, and the capital expended by 
the State upon them, either directly or in the form 
of a guarantee of interest, should be shown as part 
of the National Debt. ■ Without criticising the 
soundness of this objection, it may be replied that 
this way of stating the cage is eminently favourable 
to the Indian Government, for the effect would 
be that the National Debt would ^^bill be .a small 
one, while the interest rate would be the lowest in 
the world. Taking th^ public indebt'adaess on the 
Slst of March 1879,* as thus calculated, at 236 
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millions, viz. Pablic Debt, 138 millions, and Guaran- 
teed Companies, 98 millions; and pitting on the one'' 
side all charges foir interest ^nd maintenance, and ^ on 
the other all revenue &om public works, the result 
would be that the rate qf interest paid on the total 
capital would stand for the 'year 1878-79 at a little 
over per* cent. At the close ol the following 
hnancial yesix, the amount of combined d^bt stood at 
249 millions, and the interest ^payable thereon at 
about 2j)er cent., whilst, fromi the most recent data, 
it appears that at the dose of the year 1880-81, the 
debt will amount to 256 fnillions, and the interest, 
after allowiilg for the net revenue frobip guaranteed 
railways and productive public works, will not quite 
reach Ij per cent. The following table shows how 
this result is arrived at : 


— ' 

1878-79. 

Adcual. 

1 

1879-80. 

Estimate. 

1880-81. 

Estimate. 

Interest on Debt other than i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

that for Productive Public 




Works .... 

4,575,069 

4,151,735 

4,014,000 

Interest and Maintenance of 




Productive Public Works . 

8,174,923 

8,676,186 

8,615,200 

Deduct : Received from Pro- 
ductive Public Works, in- 
, eluding Guaranteed Com- I 
pauies . . . . : 

12,749,992 

I** 13,127,920 

1 

1 

12,629,200 

i . 6,676,280 

1 8,089,967 

8,928,000 


6,174,762 

1 6,037,953 

3,701,200 

s 

Total Debt, at close of each 
year, including cQoital of 
Guaranteed GompCnIes 

; 236,000,000 

' 249,000,000 

256,000,000 


.iiiiif 

The 138 millions of interest bearing debt out* 
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standing on the 31st March 1879, had risen by the 
31st March 1880 to 

je82,564,2 

< 68,834,639 in England. 

€151^^63 

_ • • 

This incr^ease was occasioned pakly -Sy the trans- 
actions connected .with the acquisition by the 
Government of the « East India Railway, which 
involved the creation of Jb’6, 115,939 Four per 
Cent. Stock, employed in the purchase of a por- 
tion of the^* annuity for which the concern was 
bought. Another, cause of increase, to the extent 
of 4J millions, was the transfer ^to tl^e Crown of 
the debenture debt of the Company, which was 
one of the terms of the transfer. 

In the summer of 1880 a 4^ per cent, loan 
for 313 lakhs was opoued in Calcutta, and dis- 
posed of at a premium of 3^, 26| crores having 
been tendered. 

In July of the same year, a portion of the 
English debt, A'l, 7, 200,000, which bore interest 
at 5 per cent., was discharged, 151 millions being 
4 , converted into a Four per Cent. Stock, and the 
balance paid off in cash p>t par. 

In December 1880 a per cent.* loan of 
1^3,500,000 was opened in London, and n,egotiated 
at prices ranging from £104 6s. to £103 11s., mostly 
at the higher price. 14| millions wer^' *“ndered. 

The total debt, accordingly, in England and 


I 

24 in India. 
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India now stands at about 158 millions. The charge 

• ^ 

for interest, however, has, lowing. to the improved 
credit of the Government f and the better terns 
obtainable, steadily declined. Its course for ,the 
last 10 years has been sts follows : — 


'net qhaegb foe uIteeest on debt. 

(Three O’g tmitted .) * 



i 


■ 



f: 

1877-78. 1 

• 1 

1878-79. 

r5 

1880-81. 

Net JntereBt on Public 
DeBi other 4kan that 
incurred for Produc- 
tive Public Works 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

5.38C 

C.058' 

4,930 

4,305 

1 

4,268 

4,371 

4,500 

4,326 

4,121 

3,736 

Interest on Debt in- 
curred for Produc- 
tive Public Works i . 

217 

293 

408 

< 

564 

734 

896 

1^068 

1,408 

1.587 

1,725 







1 

— # — 





This statement shows that the charge for iitterest 
on the Public Debt, including that incurred for Pro- 
ductive Public Works, has sunk from i:5, 603,000 to 
iJ6,488,000, and, excluding the Productive Works 
Debt, from 5^ millions to millions; and, now 
that it has been discovered that the Indian Govern- 
ment can borrow in London at less than 3^ per cent., 
a still larger reduction in the interest vdll be 
possible. The whole of the English debt, 68| 
millions, falls in at various dates between the 
present time and October 1888; and the interest 
rate, which in 1879 averaged per cent., and sank ' ' 
in the next year to a fraction over 4 per cent., will 
by that time be only 3^ per cent. As, moreover, 
the interest on t||ie capital of the Productive Public 
Works, is calculated at per cent., it is obvious 
that they ar^^ebited with a ''larger interest charge 
than they really involve, and that their net earnings 
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are to that extent greater than they appear in the 
^accounts. In the meajitime, a comparison of the 
present interest charge with that of 40 years ago 
shows how little ground for alarm, so far as indebted- 

n _ 

ness is concerned, the Indian Finances afford. In 
1840 the annual intelrest was ^million; in 
1879-80 it was 5^ millions, showing^ an increase 
of 4 millions. Of this, the interest on money sunk 

in Productive Works is for 


state Railway. . . £5i)6.oSo 1880-1 If milUoES, an^'is 


F. S 1880-1. Appendix, 

Tables VII. and VIII. 

. £590,000 

Irrigation . . . £ 1 , 211,000 than covored by the net 

earnings of the various undertakings, which in 
1880-1 are, 'estimated at jBl,807,0j)0. 

The rest of the increased charge, 2f millions, 
must be regarded as the charge involved by, all the 
wars since 1840, the suppression of the Mutiny, the 
Famines, and the general improvements 
r° ** described 'aljpve. The important fact 
is that the charge for interest is less 
now than it was ten years ago. As compared with 
its foreign trade the debt of India is less than that 
of the United Kingdom, and infinitely less than 
thos^ of France, Hussia, or the United States. 


Comparison of Indian Trade and Debt with that of other 
Natiom in 1 8,78-79. , 


FopulatioB in 
Millions. 

National Debt in ' Foreign Trade in 
Millions Sterling. MUlioris Sterling. 

United Kingdom 

34 - 

- 776 - 611 

France - - - 

37 - 

- 79^ - -.367 

Bussia - - - 

88 - 

- 409 - - J09 

United States - 

47 - 

- 416 - 226 

India ... 

- 

. 1 38 . . 1 99, 
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T]$M]>0UARY 
Dei^. • - 
F. & R. A. 
1878-U, I). 159. 

In tlie 

Tueahuby 

Nuteh. 

F. & R. A. 
1878-9, p. ]69. 


Beturning to our examination of the Statement, 
of Assets and .tiiabilitiesi* we* 'find that the 
Begistered Debt does nc/i represent the entire 
indebtedness of* the Indian Government. There 
are in the first place temporary debts, borrowed 
from the Bank of England for shQrt periods to 
meet any . exceptional pressure on •the Home 
Treasury, owing ^ to failure of the ordihary remit- 
tances or other caufees. At the close 
of 1878-9. the indebtedness under this 
head was 1 million sterling, 
next place there are Treasury Notes 
issued to the Service Funds, •representing 
a Staf.e liability, which amounted at the 
^lose of 1878-9 to 4*1,970,751. 

The Government of India is the depositary of 
various funds fonped by subscription of 

Service Funds. n -i oj-i- 

F. & R. A. its omcials foe the benefit of their 

' ’ widows and orphans, and in some cases 

towards their own pensions ; a large sum is paid every 
year in various forms of pension, to which these 
contributions may be regarded as a partial set-off. 
The sums thus held amounted at tlie close of 1878-9 
to 4*2,104,686. 

The balances of the Govdhiment Savings’ Banks 
savimob’ Banks’ Presiddlicy Towns, the District 

Savings’ Banks, and Begimental Savings’ 
1878 -t), p. 160 . Banls amounted at the close of the 
year to 4;*1,912,401. , 

There are^arious public bodies, such as Muni- 


* p. 112. . 
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cipalities, Port Trusts. &c., whose revenues are 
EXCI.DDBD iflcorpoijited in thfi general- accounts 

of the Empire, and which are con- 
stlV’sf’ S6<l'i6ntly termed “Excluded local 
’i 878 -i), § 3 & 4. funds" Some* of them bank with the 
Government, ^and the funds standing to their 
account under this heading on 31st March 1879-80 
aggregated* j6224,714. 

The rest of the provincial and local revere 
baijincesop standing to the account of the various 
local Governments, amounting on 31st 
J^firch 1879 to .£2,405,065, is entered 
61 &52, p. 141. jjjjg heading 'of “Deposits.” 
Under this heading also appear* all miscellaneous 
deposits, such as those by various ’departments, 
courts, &c. The total amount of deposits, in- 
cluding the .152,405,065 just mentioned, on March 

31st 1879, was £5,828,«i93. 

* 

There is another class of deposits, the prin- 
PowTicAi, cipal items of which are a fund en- 
aneu’aimvat titled Baboo Begum’s Stipend Fund, 
f^'b. a. the Nizamut Stipend Fund, and Prize 
]OT8.?;p. i(54. Funds. The amount for which the 
Government was responsible on March 31st 1879 
was ,£1,086,874. * . . 

The Government of ’India was also ^ responsible 
on the same date for £1,824,000, prin- 

Deposits by * ^ 

pr”cm cipally deposited by -tlie late* King of 
fs'so ^'73 t)udh. This item is not repayable, 

but it involves a permanent annual 
liability to various eVarities and pensions. 
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Balance of 
Capital of 
Guaranteed 
Railway 
Companies. 

F. & R. A. 
1878-9, p. 181 


The various GnaranteedaCompaBies deposit the 
capital which fJom timd to time they 
■raise, with ther Government until they 
have occasion to use it. Some ’‘’of 

c 

the companies, however, have over- 
draVm their capital account ; the 
an^onnt thus overdrawn amounts to ^821*,384. The 
net amount held by the Government of India at the 
cb^ge of 1878-9 was JC358,12^. 

The item JBI, 490,988, under “Bills payable,” 
BnxsPATABLB represeuts bills 'drawn on India by the 
Secretary of State, &c., oi^standing on 
27th J;ine 1879. ]yiarcll 31st, 1879. 

The sum of ,015,385 entered under “ Mis- 
cellaneous ’’ is thus made up : — 

M 1 BCEU.ANB 0 UB. ^jSiSt India Stock, 

Capital Unclainred . . 4^8,189 

DiTidends TJnclaimed . . 22,196 

Estimated amount owing for stores . . 95,000 

Due to the Imperial Government for non- 
effective military charges. (This charge is 
adjusted from time to ’time as convenient) 890,000 

4;i,0ld,385 


East 1. Home, 
Accts 1877-8. 
Acc. No. 8. 


absbtb. We now come to consider the assets. 

The firgt item, “ Cash* balances,” was divided 
as follows : 

oabh balanobb ^12, ’792, 163 was in the Indian Treasuries. 
rMlllpV '^1,117.925 „ England. 


JE13,910.078 



BniTiDINGS IN 
England. 

E. India Home 
Acc., 1877-8. 
Account No. 3. 
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The. next asset is “buildings, t&c. in England.” 

It 'includes . £ 540 , 006 , the estimated 
value of the^. India Office, Cooper’s Hill 
College Jgl00,000, and other property 
of the Coverpmeut in houses or lands. 
The next iteei is 7^ millions due by' the Eastern 
Amounts Bengal Kailway, the ©udh* and Eohil- 

*kund Kailway, and the Madras Ii!ri- 
gation Company, for money advan^jad 
account of guaranteed interest in 
No. 8. excess of their net revenue balances. 

The sums .thus owing by the otlier Railways 
were abandoned ^ by the Secretary of State in 
1870. Besides money due for ‘interest a sum 
of jB 372,000, the outstanding balance of a 
loan, is due by the Madras Irrigation Company. 

We next 'come to *8^1^ millions lent by the Go- 
liOANs TO vemment to* IJative States, Municipali- 

purposes of improvement. 
1878-9, p. 1G6. ipjjg interest is generally 5 per 

cent. All public bodies, as a rule, borrow through 
the Government. • 

The next item, “ Productive Public Works,” 
is of the utmost importance, and it is desirable 
to scrutinize it with care. 'It represents : — 

.£11,252,356 ‘expended on Irr^ation and 

PKOOUCTIVB * XT • J.* 

Public Works. .WEVlgatlOn. 

F. A R A. 

1878-9, p. 14. 


21,964,209 on State I^ilways. 
259,3^6 Madras Harbour Wol*ks. 


£33,475,921 


V 
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The history of the exrianditure classed as Pro- 
BthAug. i«64. ductiS^e Public I Worh^ ts as follo-ws : — 
In 1864 the fSecretary of State defi- 
nitely accepted the view — (1) tliat the State shcruld 
itself undertake the construction of Irrigation 
Works, discarding the agency of companies; and 
(2) that, when the surplus funds of 'the Govern- 
ment .were insufficient for this purpose, loans 
should be raised. 

Upon this it was. pointed out that the sum 
Note hy Col. 11. probably available for such a purpose 

Qovt.^pw“b. exceed i'300,0Q0, and in no 

loth Fab. 1865. gase* would it bc more thtm jB500,000 ; 

that the sum likely to be required during the 
next ten years for the proper extension of Irri- 
gation Works was about 30 millions ; that a loan 
of 20 millions was necessa'-y to carry out the 
scheme satisfactorily ; that the accounts of the 
works so constructed ought to be kept separate 
from the ordinary revenues ; that the aim should 
be the protection of the country from famine ; 
that no scheme ought to be taken up which did 
not promise to be fairly remunerative ; that the 
outlay of 20 millions would involve establishment 
charges of about £4.00,000 or .£500,000, main- 
tenance charges of £2OO,0OO or £300,000, and an 
interest charge of a million, and that this might 
be earned as \iell as a surplus of profit ; that the 
earnings would gradually overtake the expenses, so 
that at the end of ten years the charge was not likely 
to be more than | million ; that this could either be 
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.paid from revenues or ad^ed to the capital borrowed, 
the essential question be|ag whetheg* the works are 
really worth the sum speni^.on them ; that the finan- 
cial' risk was small, and one which Government was 
bound to run. * 

In the develgpment of this project) the Govem- 
T , , 0,0 of India, in ISZS, drew up a 

IStb July 1873. / ’ . 

forecast of Irrigation and Ilailway Ex- 
penditure for the years 1872—78. The capital 
expenditure on Canals, ^including ^4, 589,000 already 
spent, was to be i!30,325,000 ; about 8 J millions 
were to be spent in the six years 1873-78. The 
annual charge resulting from excess of interest 
over net revenue was calculated ^ ranging from 
£38,760 to -£214,560. 


On State Railways 3 millions were to be spent 
annually, resulting in 2^,125 miles open in 1877-8, 
and an aiinual charge foi' excess of interest over 
net earnings of .4‘57b,000 in 1877-8. 

Besides the direct expenditure on Productive 
Public Works, it was estimated that the guaranteed 
lines would involve an annual charge for the six 
years .varying from* ^£2,209,000 to 1:1,397,000, 
and the total annual charge for Irrigation and 
Railways was to be : — 


1872- 8 

1873- 4 

1874- 5 

1875- 6 

1876- 7 

1877- 8 


. 1:2,378,000. 

2.127.000 
2,1)19,000' 

1.991.000 • 

1.987.000 

1.990.000 
• 9 
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« € 

In 1876, some modificaOons were made in this 

. scheme ; the amount- to be annually 

borrowed for iu was fixed at '4 milhcns, 
viz. 700,000 on railways, and jgl, 300,000 on 
Canals; the annual chaTrge on revenue for interest 
and maintenance was reckoned as gradually diminish- 
ing from .4'2j367,000 for 1872-3 to 41s939,000 for 
1879-80. 

In 1876 Government announced that the fall 
in the value of silver had Occasioned great em- 
barrassment in carrying out this scheme ; that 
the end of the loss, thus occasioned, could not 

n r- 

be aaen ; that it had become necessary 

F. S. for 187G-7. , . . „ , 

March Slot, to refram, as far diS possible, from 

1876, p.03. . •> . X • ^ 1 j l. 

increasing payments in England by 
increased borrowing, and that the sphere of opera- 
tions must be contracted, as far as was possible 
without incurring loss from sudden reduction of 
establishments and was^e of material. The capital 
expenditure for Productive Public Works for the 
year was reduced to .£3,769,000 ; and for the 
future the Government resolved to restrict its 
outlay in this direction to the limit of the pmount 
Despatch of the wliicli might be advantageously bor- 
mdia™3thOct. ill India, estimating that amount'* 

1876. for the present at 2 or 2j millions 

per annum.* 

Misapprehension has existed as to the financial 
results of the works undertaken under this scheme, 

• This view was upheld by the East India Public Works Committee, 
and baa been enforced by the Secretary o^ State . — See V*, 8, 1880-1, § 70. 
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owing to the fact that^^|in some parts of India the 
accounts have dintil ret^ently beep so constructed 
as to show under othe; headings large portions 
of. the earnings of the canals. * The last and 

most complete statement (ft‘ their position is to be 
found in the Appendix to the Financial Statement 
for 1880-1* It there appears that up .to the close 
of that year, leaving aside the recently purchased 
East Indian Railway, there will have been expend^ 
on State Railways 

smbBail- Productive Ppblic Works 

n^ ieso-i. . outlay . . . .^26,633,000 

App. Table V. Ordinary outlay . 4,651,000 

Total . . •. ^31,184,000 


The net earnings for each year since 1874—5 

p. s. 1880 - 1 . show a. rapid increase resulting from 
App. Table v‘n. compleUoJtVj of the lines: — 


1 

1 1874r-5. 

1875-6. 

If— 

1876-7. 

1877-8. 

1878-9. 

Estimate. Estimate. 
1879-80. 1880-81. 

1 

Miles oi)eu . 

221 

4S5 

683 

806 

1,287 

2,014 

2,403 

1 Net. Earnings 

. £44,982 

96,027 

92,680 



131,884 

236,481 

1 

364,800 

596,000 


Thn net earning's of the East Indian Railway 
and guaranteed lines in 1880-1 are estimated at 
iS5,645,000. Including guarfvnteed, the entire rail- 
way system will have eafned about 4^- ^er cent, 
on a capital of 130 millions sterling. This may 
be compared with the 4 per centi earned upon 
a capital of 155 millions by the 14 principal 
English railways in the first half of 18Y9, and the 
£5 3s. Id. per cent, earned in the first half of 1880. 

• 9 • 
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Canals. On the vTorks <M hfigation, for which 
capital and revenue accounts fere kejft, ‘there will have 
been spent up to the ,close o^the year 1880-81 : — * 

F. s. 1880-1. Productive Public Works 

App-Tabievi. Q^y . ^ ^612,679,800 

Ordinary outlay . . ’’ 7,619,000 

^20,298,800 


P. S., 1880-1. 
App. Table VIU. 


The net earnings of Irrigation Works 
are as follows: — 


— 

1874^. 

3875-6. 

1876-7. 

1677-8. 

1878-9. 

Estimate . 1 Estimate. 
1879-80. 1 1880-81. 

Productive Public 
Works . 

260,814 

218,627 

195,362 

292,291 

358,654 

1 

964,600 j 

990,200 

Works not classed 
as Productive 

1 80,292 

301,088 

101,807 

95,404 

127,050 

201,200 

221,700 

Total 

341,106 

319,715 

297,169 

387.695 

485,704 

1,165,800 , 1,211,900 


This rapid increase is due partly to the com- 
pletion of the works, partly to the greater readi- 
ness of the people to make use of canal water, 
and partly to the iiliproved form of accounts 
showing the canal earnings more accurately. “ The 
very large increase obseiwable in 1879-80 arises 
from the fact that fbi' the first time, in that 
year, the -earnings of the Madras canals have been 
entered under the proper heading. 

So much for' 'the earnings of the canals as 
concerns the Governments. -Of their results to the 
people two instances, taken^ in widely removed 
parts of the country, will , convey an adequate 
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idea. In the disastroi^ year 1876-7 there were in 
the Godaveri and Kistnil Deltas about 8OO5OOO acres 
under canal irrigation, ^he value of the rice raised 
on this acreage, where but for the canals not a blade 
would have been seen, has*bcen officially computed at 
6 millions Stirling, or about four times the entire 
capital spent up to the end of that year on the two 
canals. Besides supporting the ^ local population, 
nearly a million steVling’s worth of food was expoi^d 
by sea, and an amount, pro|>ably as large, by land 
to the surrounding* unirrigated tracts and the Nizam’s 
territory. , , 

Since ihS canals were commenced in 1844 the 
exports of the Godaveri districts have risen from 
jSIOOjOOO to 1^ millions, or 14-fold ; imports 
have increased six-fold. But for the canals, the 
dry season of 187G-J must have involved wide- 
spread disaster: but ifr believed that, leaving 
half the total value of the crops for merchants, 
brokers, and others, some 2^ millions sterling 
found their way during the famine into the hands 
of the agriculturists. • 

The other instance is afforded by the Punjab 
canals. They have cost about 4 millions. If million 
of which is still locked up in* unfinished works. The 
total charge for interest on complete and ^complete 
works was iJl,970,000 up to the close of 1877-8. 
At that date the completed canals ’in this* province 
had earned ^3,830,000 net profits, or 2 millions 
in excess of 4J per cent, interest on their cost. 
During the drought 9! 1877-8 their benefits were. 
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extended to 1^ million of ac^s, the greater portion • 
of which ■ would but for canal irrigation have been 
absolutely barren. . During^ this period the land, 
irrigated by the two principal canals, produced 
food grains to the amount of 300,000 tons, worth 
2 millions sterling, and enough to keep 1,800,000 
people for a' ye^tr, while the non-fooci crops, — 
sugar, dyes, spices, &c.— were reckoned to have 
be*® worth another million. ,In other words, the 
value of the crops saved by the two canals in 
a single season was mol-e than equal to the 
entire cost cf the completed system ;• or, to put 
the result in another way, the , canals may be 
said to have earned the entire land revenue of 

'i 

the province with a million to spare. 

These were, of course, the results of an exceptional 
season ; but advantages of the same general cha- 
racter are secured for thj whole of the 10 millions 
of acres, which at the close of 1880-1 will be under 
canal irrigation. 

In order, however, to get a lair idea of the 
financial results of thd State investment in Pro- 
ductive Works, it is necessary to remember’ that 
the whole scheme must still be regarded as in 
its infancy, that the majority of the projects are 
undevelo'ped, that several of them are still un- 
finished, and that a large amount of the capital, 
on which the interest is calculated, is necessarily 
unproductive. Of the 2,500 miles, for instance, 
of State lines open in the qurrent year only 220 
•miles were open in 1874-6/ and the traffic has 
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jn no single instance (lad time to develop. The 

course of trader dnd the habits o£ the people can- 

nofj of course, be changed in a day. As regards 

ca&als, much of the capit^ is for the present locked 

up in unfinished works, as to the ultimate success of 

which no reasonable doubt can be entertained. 

Thus the ISohe canal, on whicb mere than 2 

• • 

p. & R. A. unions had been spent up to the 

1878-9, p. 9. close of 1878-9, is scarcely yet coi% 
plete, and fru- the first tim^ in that year earned 
a net profit ^6,7>1 ; but in 1879-80 it earned 
a net profit .of i;10,000, and this ye^r will earn 
JE23,000. llie A^ra canal, which •has cost f mil- 
lion, is only just finished ; it earned a net profit 

F. s., 1880-1. ^ 1878-9 of i;10,000, 

App. Table VIII. -v^ijich increased in the foUowipg year 

to J£16,000, and in, the present year will be 
j 623,O0O. The Sirhind •c.^al in the Punjab has 
had 1| millions spent upon it, but is still under 
construction, and has never earned a penny. 
The Lower Ganges canal had cost up to 31st 
March 1879, j 61,389,000, • but it is still un- 
finished and has not yet began to earn a net 
profit. The Orissa system, on which 1| millions 
have been spent, has, tbreugh very misguided 
economy, never been furnished with t^Q neces- 
sary distributories, and has never yet, accord- 
ingly, been in a position to earn a profit; but 
there is reason to^ hope that, despite * some 
waste and mismanagement in its earlier days, it 
will ultimately prove, remunerative. At present. 
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all these works tend, of coii|'8e, to reduce the rate of . 
dividend, earned Ijy the whole capital .embarked. 

Nor is this the only consideration in estimating 
F. *E. A. profits of ^Productive Public Works. 

1W8-9, p. 13. Qi* 22J ^millions embarked in State 
Bailways, nearly 6 millions were speijt on the Indus 
Valley Line. and. 3 millions on the Punjab Northern 
from Lahore to Attock. Both of these an'e strategical 
railways of the very highest importance, and no one 
doubts that they ou^ht to b'e constructed. Their 
earnings, however,' consist ..in the saving of military 
transport, the economy of time, and the strengthen- 
ing of our military position. It was scarcely expected 
that they would ..prove commercially remunerative in 
their net 'traffic earnings. They are doing better 
in this respect than was hoped, and in the present 
year will earn i2l80,000 net profits between them ; 
but their real importa^ju depends on other con- 
siderations. 

The following Table gives a summarized view of 
all Public Works’ expenditure since 
1871-2. There is shown in line 1 the 
net expenditure from' ordinary revenue on 
Public Works; in line 2, the capital expenditure 
on Productive Public Works ; in line 8, the net loss* 
or gain of Guaranteed Bailways and Productive Public 
Works, mcluding the interest on their capital ; in 
line 4, the interest on the public debt other than that 
incurred for Productive Publi*. Works ; and in line 5, 
the interest on Productive Public W^orks included in 
line 3. 


Parliamentary 

Return, 

No. 271). 
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(In this TahY'Jhree O’s omitted.) 



*?* 

§ 

7 

s 

V 

t 

1 

•9^481 

1 1 i 

S 1 S 

1877-8. 

1878-9. 

OQ 

s * 

Budget 

Estimates. 

1880-1. 

1. N<^ expenditure on 
Canary Public Works 

2. Capitol Expenditure, 

Reductive Public 

Works 

3. Interest on capital of 

Productive Public* 

Works. sliow'ii in 

4; 

- £ 


£ 

1 ! c 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,399 

3,532 

3,072 

3.:i92 

1 

3,550 . 3,311 

* i 

3,305 

1,425 

4,546 

4,592 

1,628 

2,185 

3,553 

1 

4.250 

4,271 , 3,809 

' • 

i 

4,791 

4,382 

3,564 

3,312 

hue 2 . • •. ! 217 

4. Net loss or gam of \ 
Guaranteed fiaikways i 
and Productive Public | 
Works, including in- : 

293 

408 

564 

734 I* 896 

1 

• 

^068 

• 

1,408 ^ 1,587 

1 • 

1 

1,725 

terest on capital 

5. Net Interest on Public 
Debt other than tlu^t 
incurred lor Produc- 

2,012 

•2,687 

• 

2,124 

1,913 

1,697 * 1,161 
4,268 j 4,371 

35 

1,600 

586 

*313 

tivo Public Works 

5,386 

5,068 

» 

4,930 

-• 

4,3(ib 


4,500 

4,326 

4,121 

3,763 


*J^et gain to Government. 

From this* it appears (1) that ther Government 
has devoted aniyially sums varying from 3 to 4^ 
milhous from ordinary revenue fcTr public works of 
general improvement, and sums ranging between Ij 
aud‘4il millions to Productive Pubhc Works ; {2) that 
the Productive Public Wo^ks are now so far developed 
as to earn a net profit i»f iJ313,000, besides If 
millions interest on the capital invested in them; 
and (3) that the interest charge on the Public Debt, 
exclusive of that incurred for Productive Public 
Works, has sTink Jin the 10 years from j£6,386,000 
to 3‘^ millions, and, including the debt so incurred, 
from 1^5,603,000 to 1^5,488,000. The years previous 
to 1879—80 show the net eaVdings of the Productive 
Public Works about 1:700,000 below ^e truth, 
owing to that portion of their earnings having been 
improperly entered - under Land Kevemie. The 
entire capital expen^ture on railways. Guaranteed 
and State, canals, and telegraphs, up to 31st March 
1B61 will be ^162,368,0p0. 
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Facts such as the abovl (and it would , not bo 
difficult to multiply them), appear td prove that the 
scheme of Productiv,e Fubli^ Works, to be construc*ted 
on borrowed capital, w|is a wise and sound ohe ; 
that it has been skilfully and prudently caroled 
out, and has, 'both as regards the revenues of the 
State and the benefits conferred on ‘the people, 
fully justified the expectations of its * originators. 
Parts of it have naturally been more successful 
than others, but the . investment, as a whole, has 
tended enormously to the* wealth of the country 
in ordinary «years, and to its preservation in times 
of famine. 

« 

Betumin^ to the Statement of Assets,* we find a 
balance of ^92,337,000, for which no account is 
given. Against this must be set all 
balahcb. the State property in India — the 8 
millions spect* from ordinary revenue 
on Productive Public Works, the entire tele- 
graphic system, public buildings, barracks, jails, 
hospitals, courts, and churches — admirable high 
roads, and numerous 'costly iipprovements which 
have been effected in every part of the cotintry. 
Against the balance must also be set innumerable 
moral improvements, ‘rf century of peace, public 
order, and personal safety, such as India had never 
witnessed, during which wealth has accumulated, 
a-nd the industries of peace, evidenced by a foreign 
trade of 120 millions sterlifig, have sprung into 
a vigorous life, full of promjse of future national 
• prosperity. ^ , , 

. • See page 112. 
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• We tiave now ascertained (1) that the Indian 
Financiers have, * since the eBta{)lishment' of the 
Budget System, succeeded^ in maintaining an equi- 
libnam between revenue an^d expenditure ; (2) that 
the* debt has been increased only for purposes 
remunerative t9 the Government and beneficial 
to the country, and that the chafge for interest, 
notwithstanding the outlay on Productive Public 
Works, does not increase ; and (3) that the Govern- 
ment is solvent, and in no danger of ceasing to 
be so. I now pa%s to* the consideration of the 
means by which that equilibrium is^ effected, of 
the relation of existing taxation to the resources of 
the people. • 

Of the 65 millions which formed the gross revenue 
• of 1878-9, about 24 millions may be 
187 V- 9 , p. ' 5 . excluded a£ ^ot being the result of 
taxation in tSclstrict sense of the word ; 
millions, for instance, were contributed by opium, 
7^ by the Productive Public Works, | million by 
other works ; J million by Tribute of Native States, 
iJ600,000 by the qontributidiis of officials towards 
their future pensions ; and the rest principally con- 
^ sists of the gross receipts of departments, such as th^ 
post office, education, &c., which involve*a net loss to 
Government. The other 41 milhons were thns made 
up in round numbers : — 


Land Bevenue . . 

• 

22| millions. 

Excise . . ' . 

• 

„ • 

Stamps . ... 

• 

3 

Customs . . , . 

• 

2i 
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Salt' . . . 1 . 7 millions. 

« 

Provincial Kates . . / < 2^ „ 

License Tax ... 1 „ * 

r » » 

The land revenqe is rather rent than taxjftion 
in the strict sense of the word, being the sha?:% of 
the profits of the soil to which the State, as landlord, 
is by immemoiial prescription entitled. In average 
years when arrears do hot swell the 
b^'^uk. receipts, they are about 21 millions, but 
from this large deductions have to be 
made on account of grants by our own or former 
Grovemmenjts, and — up to 1879-80 — of canal earnings 
improperly creaked. 

The real amount and incidence of this impost is 
shown in the following table, framed on 
B. 112. the best available estimate of the out- 
turn. T 


Pan jab . 

Mr 


Land Ke venue. 

£ 

1,910,000 

For-centage on 
estinmted g^ross 
value of crops, c 

5-6 

Nortb-Western Provinces and Oadli 

5,665,000 

7*8 

Bon^l . • • 

. 

. 

4,050,000 

3-9 

Central Provinces . 

. 

. 

600,000 

. 3*8 

Berar 

• 

• 

^ 525,000 

• 4*6 

Bombay . 

• 

• 

2,970,000 

7*6 

Madras . 

. 

. 

3,160,000 

. 6*3 


S. A. 
p. 146. 


An idea has prevailed, based on a tabular statement 
in the Statistical Abstract for 1877-8, 
that the land revenue is a heavier 
burthen at present than it was forty 
years ago. A more careful examination, however, has 
shown that the increase there shown from 1^12,480,000 
in 1840 to iE22, 830,000 in 1879 is owing partly to 
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the addition of 36 millions .of people or 25 per cent., 
and 24:2,000 squai^ miles of territory, with, a land 
rev^ue of more than 6 millions, partly to an 
increase of 50 to 100 ^er cen\. ih the area of 
cultivation ; partly to the increase in the price of 
agricultural produce, and in no instance to the 
enlargement "of^ the share claimed Jby Government 
in the profits of the soil. In Madras, for instance*, 
the area assessed has increased from 9f millions of^ 
acres in 1850 to 20 Aillions in 1875-6, and though 
the land revenue i» a million sterling higher, its 
incidence per ^acre is reduced by ^ dry land 

and 5s. on ttrigated land, as the blowing Table 
shows : — 

Average Kate of AKHeasmeut per Acre. 

AssesRed Area Land Koveiine. On Dry Land. On Irrigated Laitd. 

Acres £. n. a. t». 

1852-3 . 9.780,000 2,502,000 1 3 11 7 0 11 

L875-6 . 20,021,000 3,-126,000 1 O 11 4 8 11 

Similarly in Bombay? ^j;he assessed area has 
increased from 12-J millions of acres in 1856 to 20^ 
millions in 1875—6, and an increase of 2 millions 
in the land revenue has resulted, notwithstanding 
an average reduction^ of 4jd. per acre in the assess- 
ment. 

Assessed Area. Lund Bevenue. Assessment per Acre 

Acres. £. ii. a. r. 

1856-7 . . 12,550,000 . . j. ,647,000 . .1 6 4. 

1875-6 . . 20,340,000 . . ., 2,330,000 . *.1 2 4 

In the same manner in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, where the land revenue is calculated * on the 
supposed value of tl^3 rental, there is no doubt 
that the share of the rent claimed by the Govern- 
ment has much decre*ased. Originally the theory 
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■was ttiat Government topk 85 or 90 per cent, of 
ttie not rental, leaving the lando-wner only 1*5 or 10 
per c(‘nt. for his own enjoyment. Under the settle- 
ments made by tile BritiiSh from 1833 to 1843, ^he 
Government proportion ' was reduced to two-thirds 
of the existing rental, the proprietors being fnitber 
left in enj 9 yme;nt of any increment which might 
occur during the thirty years of the settlement. 
When the period of the settlement expired, this 
proportion was again reduced' and was fixed at 50 
per cent. ; but, notwithstanding this reduction in the 
share claimed by Government, the result of the 
general prospexi'^y of the province and 'the increased 
out-turn of the , crops has been ' to raise the land 
revenue from i63, 680,000 to over 4 millions. 

In the Punjab it is notorious that the land revenue 
is infinitely lighter than that in any previous period, 
and the fact is corrobQ'reted by the enormous in- 
crease in the price of land since it passed under 
our rule from the cruel rack-renting of the 8ikh 
Government. 

In Bengal the laqd revenue has necessarily 
remained unchanged, notwithstanding the increase 
of the landlord’s share of the rental from a few 
hundred thousand pounds to more than 10 millions 
sterling.* 

Besides the land revenue, the landed classes 

are liable to loc?,! rates, which are levied by way 

/ 

f 

* At tbe Permanent Settlement the land revenue of Bengal was 
£2,850,000, paid on a gro«:B rental of about 3i millions ; at present tbe land 
revenue is £3,690,000, paid on a gross rental of more than 13 millions. 
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of a per-centage on revenup or rent, and are devoted 
to vari5us pnrpoees of local improvemesnt. In 
1877-8, among other arrangements made for pro- 
viding a margin of incomd over hormal expenditure, 
a separate rate v^as imposed %n the land in parts of 
India, and appeared in the accounts as “ Provincial 
tlates.” In the folloM^ing jear, by a 
ehange in the form of accounts, the 
fg-g^|^ 26 . local funds, previously accounted for 
separately? were entered in the Imperial 
accounts, along witJi th^ new taxes, under “ Pro- 
vincial Rates,” thus causing a large 
Mr. H. Water- addition to both sides account. 

field in Return i.-i i 

279, of 8th July Tbe ccfoibined total amounted ID 1878-9 
1880 * 

to 4;2, 008,938, of which about £600,000- 

was new taxation. 

Assuming the land-owning classes to be 55 per 
cent, of tlie population, say 102 millions, the 
incidence of the Land Revenue and Provincial Rates 
is about 4s. per head. 

Next in importance as a source of revenue is Salt, 
^ the gross receipt^ for which amounted 

K. & R. A. to nearly 7 millions. The history of this 
Viceroy in tax may be thus summarized. About 
Conncii, 9tii fifty ycars ago, the G-ovemment decided 

Feb. 1878. IT,.,* 

on abolishing 4;he native system of tolls 
levied on roads and navigable rivers, winch were 
found to be increasingly inconvenient and • oppres- 
sive, and to substitute for them a duty on salt. 
Accordingly, in 1837 the inland customs were abo- 
lished in Bombay, and* a salt duty of Is. per maund 
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of 82^ lbs. was substituted. In 1844 town dues 
and other, similar taxes were abolisdied and the salt 
duty was raised to Is. 6d. for 82f lbs , the change 
resulting in a loss* to thd* exchequer of IJlOOjOQO. 
A similar reform was carried out m Madras, where 
a tobacco monopoly, trade tax, and other imposts 
were abandoned. Altogether tlie fxovernment 
surrendered £500, 000. The same policy was 

pursued in Bengal in 18 S6 and' the North-Western 
Provinces in 1843, and in thfe Punjab, where, at 
annexation, a vast system of import, transit and 
town duties was replaced by increased salt duties 
The present Malt duties accordingly, in every 
instance, originated in valuable fiscal reforms, the 
object of \(‘hich was to free the tax-payer from 
imposts described “as so full of inequalities, 
anomalies and complications that it would be in 
vain to inquire from whrCt objection or what abuses 
they were free.” 

In 1868 the scheme of equalizing the salt 
duties in the various provinces was entertained, 
and in pursuance of this policy Lord Mayo in 
1869 raised the duty in Madras and Bombay 
to 2s. lid. for a “ maund ” of 82^ lbs. At the end 
of 1877 the duties in.Madras and Bombay were still 
farther raised to 5s. for ‘82^ lbs., those in Bengal 
being lowered to 6s. 3d. and those in the North- 
Western* Provinces to 5s. 6d. ; and, in July 1878, 
the duties in the North-Weotem Provinces were 
lowered to 6.s., and those in Bengal to 6s. 9<t. 
The duties have, therefore, been equalized in every 
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part of Lidia, and stand at 65 . per mannd of 82^ lbs. 
except in Lower* [Bengal, where they are 9d. hi gher 
thtfti elsewhere, and in Burmah aiyjd the Trans-Indus 
districts of the Punjab, wh^re they are nominal. 

In 1878 the arrangements for taking oyer the 
Native States’ sources of salt supply were 
F.s. 1878 - 9 , (Sjihpleted, and the customs ‘line, 2,OQO 
90 ^^ 97 ?”^’ ftiiles long, was filially abolished in 1879. 

The result of the change has been to* 
lower the duty to 130 miHions of inhabitants, of 
British India, while* raising it on 40 millions. On 
the whole, tl^ consumption of salt hajii under the 
recent arrangements, very largely in^eased in every 
part of the country. Comparing the consumption 
of 1879-80 with that of 1876-7, there is an increase 
of 945,218 maunds (or 84,722 tons), in Lower 
Bengal, with a loss qf oply £30,755 in revenue ; 
in northern India the indir nse is 1,727,279 maunds 
* (or 63,451 tons), with an increase of £208,896 
in the revenue ; in Madras and Bombay there 
is an increase of 209,436 maunds (7,694 tons), 
with an increase in reventle of £743,747. In 
Burmeeh the increase in consumption has been 
630,078 maunds (19,472 tons), giving an mr 

creased revenue of £5,328. Thus the entire increase 

• • 

in the consumption amounts to 125,339 tens, with 
an increase in the duty levied amounting to 
£927,216. ^ 

The incidence of the Salt Tax, computed on the 
population who pay it, js Id. per head. 

The next great branch of revenue is Customs.. 

' 10 
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They ehow, owing to tafiff refonns, a dim^ishing. 

income. The returns fdr 1860—1 were 

^£2, 680, poo : 


Customs. 
F. <Se R. a. 
187&-9, p. 26. 


F. S. 1860-1, 
p. 36. 


for the last decade they 
have been abQut 2^ millions per annum : 


S. A. 1877-8, 

p. 28. 


for 1878-9 they were j£2, 326,000 : pnd 
for^ the present year they are estimated 
bt 2 J' millions. In 1878-&, piece goods 
produced J£681,0P0, and twist and thread ^60,000. 
Besides these, with the exception of i^288,000 
yielded by spirits and ^69,000 by wines, the 
import tariff presents nO itehi of any value. 
The Export* Ppty on rice produces about £660,000, 
and is now the only surviving Export Duty. 
Repeated inquiries have been made into the effect 
of this impost, with the result of establishing 
that Indian Bice is so far a monopoly that its 
export is not, owing to the duty, exposed to unfair 
competition. ‘It is, however, jealously 
watched by the Government, and its 
abolition is probable. Indeed, the whole 
customs’ income, except that on wines and spirits, 
is doomed. “ India',” it hp,s been repeatedly 
asserted, “is a country which from its poverty, 
the primitive and monotonous character of its 
industrial life, and the^ peculiar character of its 
political condition, seems to require above all things 
the most economical treatment of its resources, and 
therefore the greatest possible freedom of its foreign 
exchanges.” In the meantime the incidence of 
Customs’ Duties on the general population is 3^. 
.per head. 


P. S. 1880-1, 
SB. 66 & 87. 
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• Excise. 


Stabips. 


The .Excise Dnpy on liquors and intoxicating drugs, 

. yiefds * rather more than 2 ^ millions, 
and being tax on 9 luxury of the 
pobrer classes, its amomA is* a fair test of their 
prosperity. Its incidence on the total population 
is 3 ^d. per heafl. * 

Of the 3* millions yielded by stamps, two-thirds 
are contributed by fees .of litigation, and, 
as Law ^nd Justice are far from being 
self-supporting, ought to be » regarded rather as a 
cbntribution by litig*ants lo the expenses of deciding 
their suits t^an as taxation properj,„/»4ts incidence 
on the whole population is 3^d. per head, but it is 
probably contributed mainly by tBe laiyled classes 
and traders. 

Various imposts . under the title of License, 
Certificate,* o» Income Tax have been 
levied during the last twenty years. 
Mr. "Wilson imposed an Income Tax of 
4|J. in the pound on incomes between £20 and ^50, 

F s I 860 1 **'’'^*^ pound on all larger 

incomes ; and he suggested, as well, a 
License Tax, which, however, was never imposed. 
The tax on incomes under was abandoned 

in 1862, and in 1863 ^e'fate on other incomes 
was reduced from 4 to 3 per cent. In 1865 the 
Income Tax expired, and was not renewed ; but 
in 1867 it was found necessary* to introduce a 
graduated License Tax on incomes of £20 and 
upwards, with a maximum incidence of 2 per cent., 
the lowest contribution, being 8s., an^ the highest * 

10 * 
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£ 50 . This was followed in 1868 by a Certificate 
Tax on incomes of i650 and upwardtf, which in 1869 
was replaced bjr an. Income Tax of 1 per cent, on 
such incomes ; this was raised in the course of tiie 
year to 1^ per cent, and in 1870 to 8^ per cent. 

In 1871 Site R. Temple was ablCs to lower the 
rate to a fractioh oyer 1 per cent., and to raise the 
assessable minimum from £50 to £76, thus aban- 
doning Ij millions of revenue. On the whole, 
from 1860-1 to 1871-2 the tax yielded 
13J millions. 'In 1672 the assessable 
minimum wa? raised to £100. In lO'^S it expired, 
and was not renewed. It 1877. in view of the 
necessity of providing a normal margin of 2 mil- 
lions of revenue over expenditure, a License 
Tax was imposed in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and in 1878 was ei<itended to the rest of 
India. It produced £900,000 in the year 1878—9, 
and about £797,000 for 1879—80 ; for the year 
1880—1, owing to the exclusion of all incomes under 
£50, it is expected to produce ^ million sterling. 
Viewing it as paid by the trading classes, num- 
bering 28 millions, its incidence is about 4d. per 
head. 


This, with the exception of Municipal payments 
s. A. 1877 - 8 , sanitation and other hke purposes — 
p- 29- 1 j millions sterling paid by 13 J millions 

of people — completes the taxation of the people 


See Famine 
OommisBion 
Report, Part IL 


of India. Including the land revenue it 
is estimated to faU at the rate of about 
45. per head of th^ whole population. 
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The share of each ciass can be only roughly 
estimated : — • . 

* The landowner pays for land revenue, as we 
have seen, a sum ran^g between 3 per cent, 
and 7 per cent, on the gross produce of his lands, 
and a farther fraction by way of Iprovincial rates. 
• If he goes* to law, he may contribute •something to 
stamps ; if* he drinks, to excise ; and, if he prefers 
English to native *dotb, to customs ; but when he 
has paid his laud revenue, jiis only imperative tax 
is Id. for salt. iSe i^, probably, the most lightly 
taxed subj^t in the world, exc ept ^ he owner of 
personal property in India, — money in the funds, 
&c. — who, though a millionaire,* may, under hke 
conditions of abstinence from the luxuries of drink, 
litigation, and English cloth, contribute nothing 
but Id. to the expQQses of the State ; such a 
man is obviously absurdly under-taxed. The 
artizan’s position is the same ; the trader, when 
he has paid Id. on salt, and, if his gains are 
over £50 per annum, his License Tax, may go 
free of farther ts^xation ; the only imperative tax 
on thb agricultural labourer is the annual Id. which 
he pays for salt. He is no doubt a very pqpr 
man, but his poverty canr • scarcely* be said to 
be grievously enhanced* by the exactions of the 
State. 

Attention has frequently been* directed* to the 
growth of the sum which the Indian Govern- 
ment has annually |o remit to England, and of 
the serious proportion which this bears to the. 
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entire revenues of the .country. Mr. Fawcett 
’ especially has pointed /out that the 17 

Indian Budget, millious Sterling which had in the 
August 1880 . pjgggjjt ijg defrayed in Eng- 

land, represent, at present rates of exchange, not 
less than 204 fuillions of rupees, or nearly half 
the net income of the Government. 'Such a pay- 
ment is of course a serious drain, and it is desirable 
that it should be severely scrutinized, and if pos- 
sible curtailed. As regi^ds much of it, there can be 
no question as to its generally beneficial results to 
the country. ^ Five millions, for instancq, out of the 
17, represent the interest paid to English investors 
on 97 millions of capital invested in guaranteed 
railways ; but these railways earned in the yep.r 
a gross income of lOf millions, more than half 
of which remained in the country as wages or profits. 
In 1879 the Indian railways gave employment to 
141,000 natives, while 43 millions of passengers, 
and 8 million tons of goods were conveyed, pre- 
sumably, to the profit of the parties concerned. 
The 5 millions, therefore, sent toj England for 
guaranteed interest is merely the price of a far 
greater profit earned in India. The same thing 
is true, though not, perhaps, in so palpable a form, 
of the millions, which have to be remitted to 
defray the interest on the English debt. A large 
portion of this debt has been incurred for works of 
irrigation, communication, and general improve- 
ment, by which the wealth of the country is being 
every year enormously increased ; the rest in the 
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.waxB which the building up of a great Empire has 
involved in the cpurse of a century, aud in the 
sii^pression of a mutiny, which, if successful, would 
have plunged the whole '^country Sato chaos, and 
in a few weeks destroyed the precious work of fifty 
years of peace. • In the same manner ^he 1| millions 
remitted for* civil pensions and furlough allowances 
may be regarded partly as a portion of the pay- 
ment for valuable' services, not, on the whole* 
extravagantly rewarded, and greatly reduced of late 
years by the fall in exchange ; ‘ and partly as an- 
nuities eame^ by the previous subscriiytions of the 
annuitants. Some economies migfif possibly be 
effected in the iJ215,000 involved in the mainten- 
ance of the India Office and its officials ; still more 
in the 1, 970, 000 paid for “effective,*' and the 
JEI, 936,000 paid foy ‘‘non-effective*’ military 
charges. These two items have been continually 
protested against by the custodians of Indian 
Finance, and it is to be hoped that public atten- 
tion will not be diverted from the subject till 
either reform has been effected or its impossibility 
demonstrated. 

The following results appear to be established 

• • • 

(1.) That the existing financial arrangements 
have sufficed to establish a substantial 
surplus of income over • all expenditure^ 
except that involved in war, famine * relief, 
or other extraordinary expenditure of a 
like nature. 
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(2.) That the Government of India enjoys at. 
■present the command of 'any sums it may 
require at 3^ per cent, in England and 4^ 
per cedt. in Galcifcta. • 

(3.) That the scheme known as the Productive 
Publif^ Works has been financially suc- 
cessful, 'earning a net profit bm the capital 
employed, and conferring enortnous bene- 
fits on the population, " and that it should 
consequently be carried to completion 
without any needless- delay; that the 
lin^it of 2^ millions prescribed for outlay 
on Works of this nature was accidentally 
fixed and should not be accepted as final. 

(4.) That the measures of decentralization h^ve 
effected economy, stimulated local activity, 
and that further efforts in this direction 

, I 

Should be vigorously and continuously 
made. 

(5.) That most items of expenditure in India 
have been successfully reduced, but that 
the Home charges, especially those con- 
nected with military outlay in England, 
have seriously increased of late years, 
and demand • scrutiny with a view to 
. possible retrenchment. 

(6.) That the military outlay in India consumes 
13 millions of the gross income of the 
• Government. The scheme suggested by 
the Indian Army Commission, if other- 
wise feasible, has the great recommenda- 
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tion of ecoDomiziiig millions of ^is 
expenditure. * 

(7.) That the taxation is, after every allowance 
. has been made^for t\ie 'poverty of the 
mass of the people, in no case severe, 
and as regards some classeji — ^notably the 
Bengal zemindars, the larger* merchants 
and traders, and the owners' of funded 
and other moveable property — exception-, 
ally light ; tl^at these classes do not make 
any proportionate return to the State for 
the opportunities of wealth ^and enjoy- 
ment conferred on them l^^he mainten- 
ance of peace and order, while the lower 
classes, which have derived Jess direct 
. benefit from British rule, do contribute 
an appreciable portion of their earnings ; 
that in any future financial changes regard 
should be had to this inequality in the 
incidence of taxation, and to the propriety 
of obliging the wealthiest classes of the 
community to bear* their fair part of the 
public burden. 
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The authorities to w'hioh reference is xaade in this chapter aret as 
follows : — 

R.L.G.R. ^Report of the Bengal Bent Law Convuissicn. Calcutta, 
^^ 80 . 

Z.S. The Zemindari Settlement of viengal, Calcutta. 1879. 
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LAND TENURES. 


The figures given in the first chapter* ivill have 
made it apparent that the really im- 
portant distinction, as regards the 


Main Dis- 
tinction IS 

difiercut classes of cultivators in India, 


1.0RI>S EXIST, 
AND TUOSE 
WHERE 
DO NOT. 


is between those parts of the country 
in which the State* continues to be, 
wholly or mainly, the direct landlord 
of -the occupant of the soil, and those in which 
there exists an ihlepmediate class of rent- 

receivers. The former state of things prevails 
generally in the Bombay Presidency, in two- 
thirds of Madras, and in those parts of Upper 
India 'where the village communities till their own 


• pp. 21 - 26 . 
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holdings : the latter is almQst universal in Bengal, 
and a third of l^adras, prevails largely in Ondh and 
the North- Wfest Provinces, and, to a less degree, in 
the Punjab. ^ * • 

Confusion has often been occasioned by the 
term ’ “ zemindaji,” as opposed to . “ ryotwari,” 
being applied tP 'parts of India wher^ the^ occupant, 
as in the Punjab, bolds, in a large 'number of 
instances, direct of the State. ‘Between such 
occupants and the “ i^ot ” of Bombay or Madras, 
there is no distinction pf importance, the only 
difference being that the Punjab cultivators are 
jointly and sel^erally liable for the -iffnd revenue 
assessed on their Tillage. On the jother hand the 
Bengal “ryot” is in a wholly different* position, 
as he is a tenant of a landlord and not of the 
Government, with whom he has no direct rela- 
tions. * ,* 

In the present chapter an attempt will be made 
to discuss the position of both classes of 

Topics op 

pkbsbnt occupants, to trace the course of the 

ChAPISH. 1-11 

events by which that position has been 
reached^ and to indicate the respects in which it 
militates against the prosperity of the classes con- 
cerned, and the direction in which improvement may* 
be best effected. • • 

In those parts of India where the cultivator holds 
direct of the State, there can be no doubt 
that his position has, under British.rule, 
(jcvBHK- greatly improvod, both as regards the 
amount of Ihe State demand, its fixity, 
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and the mode of its /collection. The usual shsxe 
claimed from the cultivator by 'Native Governments 
was three-fifths of the gross produce 

5th Report, ^ . 

p. 16. of the soil, out of which the zeioindar 

R.L.C.R. 44a ‘ , 

was generally allowed a tenth, or three- 
fiftieths of the whole, as a reward for his services 
in collection. The cultivator was thus left with 
two-fifths of his 'crop for his own main- 
tenance and the expenses of cultivation. 
Gotb^ment. the share of the gross produce 

now claimed -as land revenue has been 
shown in ^Chapter" IV. to have supk, under the 
'BKtish rule, from more than half to 

R. 112. ’ ., 

a proportion ranging between three 

and eight per cent., and though local cesses add 
a fraction to this per-centage, the proportion at 
present received by the Government is a mere 
fraction of that which, under Akbar’s famous 
settlements was claimed as an unquestioned and 
immemorial due. The marked rise in the price 
of land, which is observable through- 

R. 12G. 

odt India, attests the importance of this 
reduction, and the degree in which the present race 
of, cultivators appreciates the increased share of the 
profits of the soil which they are now allowed to 
retain. 

i 

The nominal net land revenue of the Moghul 
enobhous Government, at the close of the 17th 
rbtendb of century, is stated to have been nearly 
39 millions sterling, and the entire net 
revenue nearly 80 millions ; and though 
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India, p. 104, jj; jg inconceivable that this entire 

and the autbe- • 

rities there amount X 5 an ever have oeen practically 

quoted. • , , ^ 

* realized, the figures suffice to indicate 

that •the claims of the Go'^mment Were something 
far in excess of those of the present day, when the 
net land revenu® scarcely exceeds 19 rmillions, and 
all other taxatihn brings in only a®out» the same 
amount. 

There is, indeed, reason to think that the present 
assessments fall short even of ^the reduced standard 
on .which they are supposed to be based. In the 
Pi^jab the tlieory appears |o be that 
Avenue the State claim should be^ne-sixth of 
^ 24 ”" the gross produce in fertile and irrigated 
tracts, and from one-twelfth* to one- 
fifteenth where the crops are poor and precarious; 
but the result for the en^re province is that the land 
revenue is only 6’6 per cent, on the gross produce. 

In the North-Western Provinces the land 

Land Revenue 

In the nokth- revenue has been, during the present 

Westebn Pko- , 

^NCBs. century, reduced from nine-tenths of 

the supposed rental to two-thirds, and 
ultimatbly to a half, and its present incidence on the 
gross produce is 7*8 per cent. In Bombay an4 
Madras elaborate * •processes, of inquiry 
ill force for ascertaining the., quality 
BL of each assessed area, and adjusting its 
assessment to prevalent prices. The 
incidence is 7*6 per cent, of the gross produce in 
Bombay and 6*3 in Madras. 

How far this reduction has been politic is a 
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question to be discussed hereafter ; for the, present, 
it is enough to say that there appears no room for 
further relief in this direction, and that if 

No Room fob , « 

FCBTHBE the State is /Jo improve the condition of 

Reductioi^b. 

its ryots, it must be by some other . con- 
trivance than ’paerely diminishing its** claim upon the 
soil. To what extent, then, is there* i^oom for such 
improvement ? 

> The position of the holder under Government, 
whether he be a ryot in Madras or Bombay, or 
a member of a community iH Upper India, falls 
„ ,in many respects but little short of 

IN WHICH PoBi- absolute proprietorship. He is liable, 

TION OF OcCU- * 

PANT UNDER mdccd, to the assessed land revenue, 

Govebnment < 

FALLS SHORT OF Slid, SO fur, hls holdlug may be said 
proiribtorship. be subject to a light rent-charge, 

and to sale in case of default ; and this rent-charge 
the State has the power of adjusting according to 
certain known rules, at intervals of 30 years. 
But, subject to this, the land is, to all intents and 
purposes, his own ; he can sell, mortgage^ lease, 

or bequeath it, according to . his personal law, 
without interference on the part of Government, 

and it passes like any other property by the rule 
of inheritance. In two respects only is his position 
insecure. In the first place the rule of future 
assessment is not definitely and formally an- 
nounced ; in the next, he has nowhere but in 

^ the Bombay Presidency a legislative 

guarantee, and ,in some cases no 
guarantee at all, as to the share of the profits 
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of his own improvement that the State may, on 
the occasion o£ spme future assessment,- claim. 
Executive rules, for the purpose of securing the 
cultivator from enhanoemenl\ on accouht of improve- 
ments, have been issued in several Provinces, but 
these have not "the force of law, and at any rate 
cannot inspire the same confidence dC a legal enact- 
nient.* The Famine Commissioners 
recommend that “ a precise and per- • 
manent understanding should be come 
to on the subject and*ratified by law,” and that rules 
should be drawn up by which the 

Occupants % » ► * 

SHOULD BE position of the occupant, with regard 
GDABANTBED to his improvoments, may be clearly 
HANCEHBNT ON defined, without risk of mist^e or re- 
BELF-EFNECTED tractation, and that the guarantee 

Tim>l> o'lr vikjr a 

against en^aiicement should in every 
case be sufficient to encourage the cultivator to 
' improve his land. 

Equally desirable is it that there should be a 
distinct legislative announcement as to tlie principles 
on whicji, and the rate at which, on 
smtlbimnt”' the occasion of future settlements, 
Bounced. land revenue will be assessed, 

These settlements in the earlier 
times of British rule were, to a great ^extent, 
leaps in the dark. The produce of the soil, the 
resources of the people, the rights and interests 
of different classes and individuals, had to be 


• S. 145. 
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ascertained and recorded« by officials whom every; 
one was interested in misleading. .. Great mistakes 
were made. Half a century’s experience has now 
made it possible to coquet the process with, far 
greater approach to exactness. Wherever a good 
settlement has been carried oui^ we have a 
tolerably precis account of every ‘acre of land ; 
and in Upper India the settlelnent records contain, 
farther, a precise genealogical account of the occu- 
pants, and their respective rights. The time seems 
now to be at hand when the Government may 
with safety^ declare the portion of the produce 
which it will* ‘for the future claim, and the rules 
by which the e value of that* portion will be 
calculated.' The last remnant of uncertainty in 
the occupant’s tenure would then be removed, a<nd 
if, as Mr. Mill has laid down, “ the idea of pro- 
perty does not necessarily imply that there should 
be no rent, any more than there should be no 
taxes,” ** but only that the rent should be a fixed 
charge, not liable to be raised against the possessor 
by his own improvements or the will of a land- 
^ g lord,” he will become a proprietor ; 

, and whatever magic proprietary rights 

may possess, in the East in promoting agricultural 
thrift and prosperity will, we may hope, operate 
still more efficiently than at present upon the 
Government domain. Great advantage 

LakdRevehot . . , 11. 

■hoiiu>«e m the working of any such scheme 
jLoBiaui.TDBAx. would be derived from the existence of 
depaethbut ^ central body such as the Agricultural 

I • • 
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I^epartment, the creation ef which has been pro- 
posed, which would, guard against* departures from 
priAciple, or irregularities of procedure, and ensure 
to the subject the promin0|ice among public affairs 
which its importance deserves. No tax so vitally 
affects the intexests alike of the State and its 
subjects ; and* it is impossible for «fe Government 
to take too * great precautions against any error 
in dealing with it. No room should be left for • 
the idiosyncrasies of individual officials to affect 
th& assessment, or for the course pursued by the 
State to be ^swayed by the 
individual clique. 

Attention has frequently been directed to the 
possibility of fundamental improvements in the 
. mode of realising the immemorial claim 
^^sectlembst!*' of Governments to a ’portion of the 
agricultural produce. Towards the close 
‘of the last century the great experiment of the 
Permanent Settlement was tried in Bengal, with 
the expectation that the class which, under its 
provisions, became .the ostensible proprietors of 
the soi>, would be prompted by motives of interest 
to develop its resources, and by motives of humanity 
to put into practice towards the subordinate occu- 
pants the benevolent intentions which the i^uthors 
of the scheme undoubtedly entertained. The tide 
of official opinion changed before the measure 
had been fully carried out, and Bengal, a third 
of Madras, and a single division in the North- 
West Provinces are the only parts of Tndia which 

‘11 


crotchety of some 
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I 

became subject to its ^provisions. The question 
has, ho.wever, oh more than one, occasion been 
Schemes to raised, whother the rest of 'the country 
SntS^le- shfmld'not ^ permanently assessed, or 
MEETS. whether redemption of the land revenue, 

which of coarse implies permanent assessment, 
should not, bd^allowed. From 1858, to 1862 the 
Subject was under discussion in India 
.spondo^t^ Go- and 'England, and a despatch of the 
ind?.rto"soL. Secretary of Stale in the latter year 
3 rDoc.i)« 8 ,’ reviewed ‘the .consvierations which, ^in 
lioTOtary^of’ opiniou of the Home Government, 

9 July <!bntrolled the subject afid laid down 

the ^conditions under which a perma- 
nent settlement might with propriety be conceded. 
He pointed out the great advantages to he ex- 
pected from ■''the strict limitation and clear 
announcement of the ^Government demand, and 
considered how far the possible sacrifice of revenue 
involved in such a measure was likely to be 
made up by the increased ability of the people 
to bear other forms i)f taxation, < or, in any case, 
might be regarded as the purchase-mon^y paid 
for the diffusion of a general feeling of content- 
ment among the Jand-holders, their increased 
loyalty to a Governmfent in whose continuance 
they would have acquired a personal interest, and 
their readier disposition to lay out money in de- 
veloping the soil. Ultimately the proposal of 
redemption was vetoed, but the general principle 
of a Permanent Settlement* -was sanctioned, and 
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its immediate introdnction, allowed wherever the 

A • 

•' assefiisment was already so complete 

General Prin- , . ^ 

ciPLfeoFA that no considerable increase to the 

I^ERIM AN ENT 

SBTTLgMENT land revenue .,was lo * be expected. 

SANCTIONED, x^ j j i j i “ x-tt tx * - 

Parts of the North-Western Provinces 

c ^ 

were believed to be already ripe for the mea- 
sure, and Madras and Bombay kkely soon to 
become so. * ' 

Unexpected difficulties, however, were expe- . 
rienced when the Indian authorities came to the 
BiiTn<iT practical . introduction ’of the measure: 
cABraEi> DDT. future probable increase of the 

revenue was sliovn scarcely to admit 'of estimate, 
the probable loss to the Govemmept to be' serious, 
and the scheme has since remained in* abeyance. 
More recently it has been suggested that redemp- 
Peopdsalfde ®^ould bo^ allowed tn the terms 

la”d*rTvpsub revenue being valued at 

cB’^tifsec'^of yeara’ purchase, and the purchase- 
18 ^*’ being payable in 36 yearly 

payments at 5 per cent., to redeem 
both principal an'd interest. (This would be tanta- 
mount to doubling the present land revenue for 

35 years, at the end of which period the occupant 

wonld be absolute proprietor,; the Qtate mean- 

while employing the adffiHonal payment in the 
redemption of the Public Debt and in Productive 
Public Works. . * 

This proposal is made without reference to and, 
apparently, in igrforance of the prolonged discussion 
which resulted in redemption being vetoed by the 

• .* *11 * 
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G-overnment in England,, and the practical difficulties 
which brought th*e attempt to exteo^ permanent 
Settlement in India to a standstill. * * 

The objectidlns to an^ scheme of redemption ,maj 
be shortly stated thus : 

1. It is impossible to allow redemption without 
< Srht, definitely, once and for ever, de- 
Redemption, termining the ahDual aniount to be 
redeemed. But this it is extremely 
difficult and dangerous for tlie Government to do. 
The land revenue, though in* one sense rent, is 
none the less a tax, and the only tax of any 
importance which a large proportion of the in- 
habitants pay, and it is the tax which is paid 
with least reluctance, and collected with least 
abuse. Its amount must be governed by the 
yield of the soil, the price of agricultural pro- 
duce, the value of silvei, the court.3 of trade as 
influencing that price, the advance of scientific 
agriculture, irrigation, communications, and various 
other considerations which it is impossible to 
predict. It is therefore in the highest degree 
dangerous for the State to fix a definite pecuniary 
.sum for ever as the land tax, still more to allow 
that sum to be redeemed by one payment or a 
series of payments. The State may, indeed, for 
the sake of encouraging agricultural enterprise, 
announce that it will never claim more than the 
redemtoon worth of a certain share of the pro- 

tl^® soil \ l>ut 'this is altogether 
MBNT. different from and falls infinitely short 
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of an arrangement by whitb the interest of the 
Government in the soil would be bought out by 
a series of cash payments, and . the^ future right 
to tax its produce debarred tor ever. Such a trans- 
action would be really only a boon to one section 
of the communify at the expense o^the rest, and 
may involve, as in the case of Bengal it b^s involved} 
the gravest financial consequences. It is a curious 
instance of the danger ot any such arrangement 
that the Government of India in sanctioning the 
principle of a Permanent 'Settlement in 1862, ex- 
cluded the possibility of a fall in tlie value of silver 
from the consideratipns which had to be taken into 
account. * . 


2. Another objection to the scheme of redemption 

Rebbmption i® unnecessary. The advan- 

DNKBCE8SABV. ^gggg gf prop^itj consist’not in the fact 

of the proprietor having nothing to pay in respect of 
his land, but in the fact that what he does pay is a 
fixed sum, which it is not in a landlord’s power 
arbitrarily to increase, and this end can be adequately 
secured by an announcement * on the part of the 
State of the share of the produce of the soil, and 
the results of improvements which it will hereaftdr ' 
claim. * 


3. In the next place, any general schefae of 
redemption would be likely to reault in 
MIGHT the land finding its way, not to the 

TO Monet- turuty and improvmg cultivator, but to^ 
MNDBKb. money-lending and money-owning 

classes, who would see ,at . once the cpance of a 
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good investment,, and bring about in the . rest of 
India the unfortunate state of things which already 
exists in Bengal. . Prosperous as the agricultural 
classes are in many paHs, we hear too much of 
the pressure of the land revenue, the difficulty of 
collecting it, ^the necessity of Remissions, the 
desirability 'pf an assessment fluctuating with the 
character of the season, to allow us to look with 
hopefulness on a scheme whicji involves the regular 
payment of double .the present revenue for 36 
years ; and even this, as *the (rovemment of India 
•points out, would not be an adequate 
India to Secre- Compensation to tl7C State for the 
8 *jmo 18 TO*’ . annifal revenue redeemed. At the pre- 
sent rate of money the purchase-money 
would have to be taken at more than 30 years’ 
purchase, instead of 20« cOn the other hand, if 
the moneyed classes bought the land and became 
landlords, we should ultimately be confronted 
everywhere with the same difficulties as those 
„ which have assumed so serious a 

Effects of ^ 

cKEATioM OF chaructcr in Bengal. What the re- 

LaNDLOUD CLAhh ^ 

w BapoAL. suits of the Permanent Settlement 
In' that Province have been we shall examine 
more closely in the’ part of the chapter Which 
deals 1(rith the relations of landlords and tenants; 
for the present, it is enough to say that under 
its provisions the following state of things has 
come about. The original grantees are repre- 
sented by the owners of abcut 160,000 “ estates,” 
paying a revenue to Government' of 3^ millions 
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Z. S. 289. 


R. 116. 


sterling, The owners of ‘these “^estates,” and the 
'Various classes of subordinate “ tenure holders,” 
in number about a million, to whom 
they have sub-leased their rights, 
enjey a net rental of 13 millions ; under these 
two classes of*’ landlords there is a’ vast body of 
cultivators, huiubering about 10 millions, 9 millions 
of whom pay less rent than ij2 a year, 6 millions less 
than lOs., equivalent to a holding of between two and 
three acres. The. condition of this last 
class nfust Necessarily be low, and, in 
fact, is described in numerous instances as deplorable. 

A recent writer has attempted to calcu- 

Ebtimate op • 

Cost TO Tenants late the amount actuaHy paid by them, 

OP Permanent . n i i t i 

Setolbment. and the loss incurred by them and the 
State in consequence of the privileges 
accorded at the Peynauent Sefttlement to the 
zemindars. The revenuh in 1793 was about 3 
millions, and as the zemindar’s share was fixed at 
a tenth of the revenue, it cannot have been more 
than between A300,000 and A'400,000. In the 
course of three-quarters of S. century the Govern- 
ment revenue has increased to 3^ millions, while 
the zemindar’s rental has grown from aboub a 
third of a million gross to more than* 13 millions 
net.* In order, however, to get at the total 


* Mr. O’Kinealy, in a very able and interesting note on ** Enhance- 
ment/’ attached to the report of tlie Bengal Bent Law Commission 

(p. 465), arrives, by a somewhat different calculation, at much the same 
result. He computes the increase of the zemindars’ rent at 8i millions, 
and capitalising this at 20 years’ purchase, puts the loss to the occupants 
of the soil in mere rental at 165 millions. 
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amount paid by the lyots must add the 

expenses of collection and management, ' the illegal 
exactions which are, it may be feared*, universal, 
and in many 'cases the expenses of litigation. and 
a share of the expenditure on police. The total 
payments may thus, the author neckons, not fall 
short of 25 oh 30 millions sterling; tThe result of 
the Permanent Settlement -^ould thus appear to 
• have been to allow a sum of between 25 and 30 
millions to be extorted from 'the occupants of the 
soil, out of which' it receives, instead of the ^^oths 
which was the rule before and at the Permanent 
Settlement, hardly more than an eighth. In other 
words, vye have, on the one hand, a surrender of 
a land revenue as large as or larger than the entire 
present receipts under this head from the whole 
of India, to which Government had an absolutely 
unquestioned title, and, <m the other, the creation 
of a body of landlords, who are described as not 
particularly prosperous, and of whom their warmest 
advocate can scarcely venture to affirm 

Landlobdb 

AND tbnants that they* perform any one of the 
public duties which attach to the 
corresponding class in England, and of an 
enormous chiss of tenantry, whose unsatisfactory 
conditio]! forces itself with increasing vehemence 
year by year on the public attention. In the 
meanwhile — though this anomaly is now being 
removed — the richest province of India has been, 
to a large extent, defended, admimstered, educated, 
supplied with roads, barracks, hospitals, railways 
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.and canals, and relieyed in famine, at the expense 
of the rest of tfie community. ‘Eyots have been 
tri lling in Madras, and starving in the Deccan, in 
ordpr that gentlemen, like the Eajiths of Derbanga 

and Burdwan, may enjoy incomes of severed hundred 

»» 

thousand pounds a year free from theTude contact of 
the tax collector’s hand. 

With suth a warning before us, we shall 
not, it may be hoped, be tempted into any peiv 
manent alienation of the most valuable portion 
of the State’s resources, without a far clearer 
view than w^e at present possess of ^the possible 
results of such a measure, alike on the finances 
of the Government and the well-being of the 
people. * 

As regards the ' collection of the land revenue 
there are several points which deserve atten- 
tion. • 

The system introduced by the British has been 
to fix a moderate assessment, and to postpone the 
demand or remit it altogether only 

BuiTISn ANl) ^ ^ 

Native Sts- under the stress^ of exceptional calami- 

TEMS OF COL- 

lectinixLanu ties, such as famine or inundation. 

The native system was to fix . t^je 
demand as high as a favourable .season would 
render it possible for llle cultivator to pay, and, 
necessarily, to lower or abandon it in unfavourable 
years. Considerable attention has of fate been 
directed to the alleged results of the unvarying 
character of tfie British system, and the Govern- 
ment of India has instituted inquiries with a view^ 
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to the possibility of adjusting the auDual demand 
more readily to ' the condition in , which the for- 
tunes of each season may have left the' cultivatbr. 
In some cases/ as,' for instance, in districts where 
the cultivation is unusually precarious 
Assessments — 'dependeiit, perhaps, OH mundations, 
DB8IR- may or may not oc«ar — the plan 

of a varying assessilient has^already been 
Jbried with succeSs ; and it is probable that among 
„ , the measures to be'adopted in future for 
the relief of particular classes or commu- 
nities, whose exceptional distress calls for special 
remedy, resort will be had to a more eMstic system of 
revenue Oollectiop. 

The adniinistrative difficulties, however, connected 
with such a scheme, are considerable, and, the 
evidence from all. parts of the country appears to 
estabhsh that, on the whole, the fixed character of 
the demand has contributed to the solid and perma- 
nent prosperity of the agricultural classes, though it 
is possible 'that, under a more elastic system, a 
larger revenue might .be realised, and life to the 
less thrifty and energetic populations be rendered 
easier. The first step, however, towards a higher 
standard of comfort has not been taken so long as 
the agriculturist contents 'Mmself, as was the general 
rule under native systems, with the bare means of 
existence, paying ^ all the margin of his profits in 
prosperous years in return for indulgence shown to 
him in seasons of calamity. 

A fixed demand, howeversn does not exclude 
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occasional concessions ma^e to exceptional distress, 
such as that produced by famines or 
other less general misfortune. Such 
concessions have, in faflt, always been 
made, but their value has been, in some 
cases, diminished by the late date at which they have 
been granted, "and the absence of settled principles 
and rules "governing the grant. The Famine 
Commission has suggested, as a ’ guide for future 
action, that in any "case of general crop-loss, so 
. severe »a 8 to sweep away the whole 

p[iargin beyond what is necessary for 
the cultivator's subsistence, and to leave no fund 


out of which revenue can be paid, a relaxation in 
the demand, either in the form of snspehsion, or, in 
B 128 severer cases, complete remission, should 
be allowed ; and that ;this rule should be 

i 

accepted as indicating the* proper course of action in 
less serious and widespread calamities. If this rule, 
or any reasonable approach to it, could be carried 
out, air that is necessary in the direction of elasticity 
of demand would appear to have been achieved. 

Another change in the form of • collection has 
been recentlv recommended to the Government, 
viz. that the land revenue should be, taken in the 


J Pbopohal to 

BEYEBT TO 

TIb VENUE Pay- 
ments IN Kind. 




J. Caird, Esq. 
O.B., to the 
Secretary of 
State, B1 Oct. 
1879, p. 6-7. 


form of a share of the produce which 
would vary with the character of each 
season. This system its proposer re- 
gards as one of “ the tw» sheet 
authors ” (the “ village organisatioa " 
being tl^ other) from which ‘‘British 
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statescraft has parted,” and as ‘being ** so^ sound. 
: and suitable to the condition of , the people ” that 
[the Government would be justified in making trial 
of it in various ptirts of the country. 

With regard to this proposal the Government 
of India has pointed out/ first, that the 
toPboposal. payment of revenue m iiind never 
Secretary of existed at all in many pdrts of the 
Ivme 1880. Moghul Empire, and that everywhere 
but in a few outlying tracts it has become 
obsolete. The Navfab Nazkn of‘ Bengal, the ruler 
of Oudh, the Mahratta Chiefs in Central India, 
Nagpur, and Poona, and Bunjeet Singh in the 
‘ Punjab, all collected their revenues in 
Pkoduoe- cash. At the present day only two 
KNOWN IN . native states are constrained by the 
OP Moouui- extreme precariousness of their climate 
to take their revenues exclusively in kind ; 
the great majority take it exclusively in cash, and 
the tendency of every improving state is to 
substitute cash for grain payments wherever they 
exist.* ‘ 

A rental in kind is, in fact, synonymous "with 
an., oppressed and degraded peasantry. The 
system opens the door to every species of exaction. 

* ^ i 

1 

* In Bengal cash-rents were prevalent, at least, as earlj aa the 
Permanent Settlement. “ In general,” wrote Mr. Shore in 1789, 

“ throughout Bengal the ^rents arc paid by the ryots in money.*’ — 
Minute of June 1789, pp.. 222-5, B.R.L.C. 2, 449. 

There is, in fact, no reason to suppose that produce-rents ever existed 
in this province. “ In Bengal,” the Government wl-ote in 1822, “ from 
the most ancient times of which we have an;^clear accounts, the system 
of money -rates would appear to have prevailel’^'.'* — B.B.L.C. 471. 
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Everywhere the struggle , is on the part of the 
tenant to escape from it, on the part 

Evil Effects i t j j - -j t 

oF^ Produce- of the landloras to retain it. “ In 
parts of the Behar •province,” the 
Government observes, “ produce-rents obtain, and 
there the tenant is infinitely worse off* than he is in 
Bengal whese 'money-rates are universal.” In the 
Punjab the landlords have successfully resisted 
the tenants’ attempt to get rid of the system by 
direct legislation. T[n the North-Western Pro- 
vinces the area of country Where produce-rents 
prevail has, from year to year, steadily diminished, 
“the change being always demanded by the 
tenants, and reluctantly conceded by the land- 
lords.” “ To attempt forcibly to reimpose produce- 
rents over all the ‘ country would not only be a 
task beyond the power of the 'administration, it 
would be so unpopular as to risk a rebellion.” 
The experience in the Madras Presidency has 
been to the same effect. There is ample evidence 
that there,* as elsewhere, rent in kind has been a 
source of oppression on the* part of the landlords, 
demoralization of the tenant, and discouragement 
of agricultural improvement, and that its abolition 
is regarded, by those w'ho have experience of 
its working, as the condition precedent of all 
subsequent advance. So far from reverting to it, 

* As to the general'^uestion, as to Sir E. Temple’s evideilce, and as 
to Punjab, seo tlie <?anjab Compilation, p. 55i. — “ Produce-rents hfive 
invariably the effect of reducing the tenant to a lower economical 
condition than tenants of sin^^ lar holdings at a cash-rental." 




the Government can in, no way more effiBctually^ 
promote the interests of the tenant class' than by 
facilitating their endeavours to replace ’grain-reiils 
by a cash-rentdl, ahd, wherever this is impossible, 
by providing against the hardships and abuses which 
the former system must inevitably entail. 

We may .now leave the class of caces in which 
Government 'deals directly with the nccupant of 
the soil, and come to that in which a landlord 
class has been interposed between the State on 
the one hand, and the cultivator on the other. 

To this class belong, as we have seen, 

Pabts OF India • t> i h 

WHERE Land- the 10 millions of ryots m Bengal, IJ 
million tenants in the Punjab, nearly 
3 millions *in the North-West Provinces, 2 mil- 
lions in Oudh, about three-quarters of a million in 
the Central Provinces, and about a million in 
Madras, besides considerable bodies in Bombay. 
About half the number in the North-Western 
Provinces, a third in the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces, and an unascertained fraction in 


Bengal, enjoy some sert of occupancy right, pro- 
tecting them to a greater or less degree 

Privileged ^ , . 

(^*88Bs OF from arbitraiy enhancement and eject- 
ipent. It is probable that the Madras 
tenantry .enjoy legally the same protection, though 
their privileges, unfortunately, have been obscured 
and imperilled. AH the Oudh territory, however, a 


Tenants at 
Z Will. 


million tenants in the Vunjab, million 
in the North-West^ Provinces, and large 


numbers in Bengal and the Central 
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Provinces are “tenants at will,” in the English 
sense of the word'; and it is their condition that 
principally causes anxiety, and calls, each yeftr more 
and more imperatively, for rem«fdia]« action on the 
part of the State. 

If' may be CQpvenient to review briefly the prin- 
cipal legislatiye jneasures, and other histopcal events, 
out of which the present state of things in Bengal, 
and, more or less, in the whole of India, has taken, 
its rise. The systeih of revenue administration, 
which the first Englisii administrators of the 
country found in force, took its rise 
from aiTangemeiits devised *and elabo- 
rated Uy Akbar and his great minister, 
Todar Mull, towards the clflse of the 
16th century. The main underlying principle of 
this was that the State had a right to claim from 
every occupant of the s^il a certain share of the 
produce, and to prescribe from time to time the 
rules by which this share should be determined. 
The country was divided into classes according to 
the quality of the soil, and the Govern- 

Todar Mtill’s , ^ 

Settlement, ment share of the estimated yield 
' commuted into cash, at the average 
rates of the preceding decade : the amount thus 
arrived at was decennially 'adjusted to any ^changes 
in the price of produce, or other circumstances 
involving alteration ; in the me^inwhile It con- 
stituted “ the rent-rate of the district.” But the 
simplicity of this system was soon marred by the 
requirements of the /ater Moghul sovereigns, and 
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the rapacity of the chieQiaiiis and officials throngh 
whose agency the revenne coUectiQns had to be 
made. The monarch, with an empty treasare-cheSt, 
fouitd it* difficult to resist the temptation 
of supplementing the original impost 
by collateral charges ; aad the nobility 
with loyal imitativeness followed the*' rioyal example 
on their own account, so thSat, ultimately, these 
•irregular exactiorfs formed a burthen on the land 
scarcely less onerous than the revenue itself. 
Their oppressive character •►was •speedily recognized 
by the British administrators. As early as 1769 
“supervisors” were appointed by the 
President of Bengal for the purpose of 
ascertaining and reporting on the con- 
dition of the ryot and the exactions of. the 
zemindar, and of fixing _ the amount which the 
latter received from the ryot “ as his income or 
emolument.” The zemindar had, the Begulation 
declared, taken advantage of his position to 
impose illegal taxes, and thus unfairly to augment 
his income : he had extended his claims and 
availed himself of opportunities to lay 

The Govern- ^ 

MF'Ti Fit(jiii8E8 his huuds on the revenues of Govem- 

TO PrtbTECT 

THE Ryots’ iHjBiit and 0,1 the property of the ryot, where 
he had no foundation of right nor 
colour of pretence.” The ryot was now to be 
informed that Goyemment would be “ his refuge 
and the redres^er of his wrongs ” ; that, “ after 
supplying the legal due of the Goremnient, he wotdd be 
secure in the enjoyment of t^e remainder ” ; and 
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that the object of the Govemment was to abolish 
fraadulbn^ and unauthorised demands, to redress 
his present- grievances and- secure him from all further 
invasions of his property.'' « , 

in 1772 the Company openly assumed the 
thbSettm- direct administration of. the country, 
and issued a regulatiqp for the settle - 
ment and collection of .the revenue. 
R.L.C.B. 440. land revenue was farmed for five 


years; the farmers were bound to give the people 
the usual advances for agricultural improvement, 
and prohibited, under severe penalties, from re- 
ceiving largjr rents from the lyot than the 
stipulated amount of the lease, on any pretence 
whatever, or from imposing any collateral impost ; 
and the supervisors were directed to prepare rent- 
rolls of every farm, to which the public might 
have access. 

In 1776, the Governor-General created a Board 


lor revenue purposes, and for conducting inquiries, 
which would be “ useful to secure to the ryots the per- 
petual awl undisturbed possessipn of their lands, and to 
secure them against arbitrary exactions.” This Board 
laid down the rules for a fresh settlemej^n 
1778. One result of these arrangements 
was that nume.’ous zemindars were dispos- 
sessed and superseded by farmers of revenue; and, 
the matter having attracted the ^attention* of Par- 


Instructions of 
Parliament. 

24 Geo. m. 
c. 24, 8. 89. 


liament, the directors- were, required to 
give orders for “settling and establi^- 
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justice, according to the laws siid constitution of 
India, the permanent rules by which 'the tributes, 
rents, &c. of the native rajahs, zemindarsj; and other 
landholders, should' be for the future paid to the 
Company.” In obfidience to this instruction the 
Court of Directors ordered an inquiry 

INQUIST a a 

OUDEBED BY into . the rights of the landholders, re? 
disectobs. marking that “ the spirit • of the Act 

yrould be best observed by fixing a permanent 
revenue.” These inquiries resulted in the measures 
which became historical as, the “Permanent 
Settlement.” 

Interminable controversies have * been waged 
“ as to the intention of these celebrated 

The Perma- • 

nbntSetti-b- 'enactments, and the legal position, 

MENT. , ^ a a 

which, under their provisions, ^ was 
assigned to the .various classes interested in the 
land. Several’ points, ligwdver, are beyond dis- 
pute. 1st. That the G-ovemment 

Ibt. Govern- j. i -j. • i_j. i • • 

WENT Claim. asserted its right of claiming a speci- 
Reflation portiou of the produce of every 

i>reainbio. land, and of granting to an 

individual either the whole of this right , or a 
porlfon of it. 2nd. That there was no idea of 
altering the ^ immemo])ial law, according to which 
2 im. Ryor’ji. “the resident * ryot, simply as such, is 
throughout the continent of India, 
Eat^rafof possessed, as a rule, of hereditary 

reasoMtoBUi o^cupancy at the customary rates of 
fOT amendmg the vicinity ” ; but ‘that, on the 

Act X. of 1869. ^ t 

contrary, the oltt^ect was to place 
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that right on a . safer basis, and to fence it 
** • * 

. rcund' with additional safeguards. 


3rd. That these customary rates, 

RATS BELIEVED 
TO BE A8CEB- 
TAINA^E. 


4th. “Pro- 
perty ** APPLIED 
INDIBCBIMI- 


however difficult «of . ascertainment 
they may have subsequently become, 
werd regarded . at the Permanent Settlement as 
ascertainable,, and the means provided^ for ascer- 
taining them forthwith, and for recording them 
in a manner which would guarantee the tenant,^ 
against further exatstions, the landlords being 
bound to maintain, the .offici&l staff necessary for 
keeping the accounts in proper form and com- 
piling the necessary information for "the adjust- 
ment bf disputes between them and 
their tenants. 4th. That* the term 
NATBLY TO THE “ property ” is apphed in the regnla- 
la^wwbdLid tions alike to the interest of the land- 
ReSiouviii. and • 'tq^iant, both being alike 

KeJIiatioif' bound to comply with the State 
of 1819. demand, and the intention of the Per- 

manent Settlement being to define that 
demand in the one case ju^t as much as in the 
other, and thus “to secure to the great body of 
the ryots the same equity and certainty in‘'<>t]]e 
amount of their rents, and ..the same undisturlbed 
enjoyment of the fruits •ot their industry ” as has 
been conceded to the zemindars. With regard to 
the zemindars. Lord Cornwallis* pointed 
out that while “ their claim .to a 
certiin per-centage upon the rents .of 
their estates had l^en admitted, the right of 

' . 12 • 


Minute, 

3 Feb. 1790, 
88. 61-63. 
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Government to fix the amount of those rents at its own 
OoBN- discretion had never been denied or disputed f’ 
and that as zemindars had In numbCr- 
PosmoH. iggg c4ses been dismissed for pon- 
compliance with th'e State requirements, a “ more 
nugatory or • delusive species of r property could 
hardly exist.” • On the other hand, the ryot's 
interest in * the land was “ property,” inasmuch 
as h*e was entitled to hold at a fixed 

The Ryot’s , i i ± ^ - j . 

iNTEBEBT. Riid WRs sGcured against arbitrary 

enhancement, r “ Whoever,” said Lord 
Cornwallis, ^‘pultivates the land, the landlord can 

t 

receive no more than the established rent. To 

permit him to dispossess one cultivator for the 
sole purpose of giving the land to another, would 
be vesting him with a power to commit a wanton 
act of oppression, from which he 
could derive <no' benefit.” 6th. That 
the enhancement of rent was either forbidden 
altogether, or allowed only at intervals 

FoSwDDBjt aJid under conditions prescribed by the 
OB BESTRTCTBD. argumeuts in favour of 

the former view seem to me irreeistible. 
Jz.nFd Cornwallis’ view, at any rate, is recorded by 
himself. The rents of an estate,” he 
wrote, “ can only be raised by inducing the 
ryots to cultivate the more valuable articles of pro- 
duce (i.£. in the cases in which a higher 
relit was payable for the more valuable 
'• crop), and to cleax the” extensive tracts 

of waste which are to be f^tund in almost every 


R.L.C.R. 442. 


R.L.O.R. 442. 
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%emmdajn in Bengal.” 6tb. That the Goyemment 
guarded in the strongest manner against 
'the idea that the privileges conferred 
zemindars dlbro^ated from its 
right to interfere on behalf of the ryots. 
“ It«being the duty of the ruling power ” 
—so runs the document which is the basis of the 
zemindar’s title — “ to protect all classes of people, 
Regulation i. more particularly those who, from their 
ofi793, 8. 7. situations, are most helpless, the Go- 
vernor-General in Gouncii will, ‘whenever he may 
deem it prop^, enact such regulations ^as he may 
think necessary for the protection of the dependent 
talookdars, ryots, and other cultivators' of the 
soil ” ; nor was the zemindar to be entitled to 
object, to his assessment on the ground of any 
such interference. The same view was set out 


in the despatch in which the Court of Directors 
sanctioned Lord Cornwallis’ arrangements. “We 
expressly reserve the right,” they wrote, “ which 
belongs to us as sovereigns, of interposing our 
authority in making from time to time 

The same i i a- i 

Right assehted all such regulations as may be necessary 
to prevent the ryots being improper^ 
disturbed in their 'possessions, or loaded 
vdth unwarrantable exactions our*, inter- 

position, where it is necessary, seems also to be 
clearly consistent with the practice of the Moghul 
Government, under which it apfieared 
^ €®“®ral maxim that the im- 
E.L,o.R.448. mediate (^tivator of the soil, paying 
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Failure of 
THE Perma- 
nent Settle- 
ment TO 
EFFECT ITS 

Object. 


the rent should not be dispossessed of the land he 
occupied. This necessarily supposes 'chat there, 
were some measures and limits by which the rent 
could be defined/ and that it was not left to 

c 

the arbitrary determination of the zemindars.. In 
point of fact the original amount' seems to have 
been annually a'scertained and fixed by the act of 
the sovereign.” 

i 

How in the face of these clearly announced 
principles, and solemn declarations the 
ryot’s position 'has for nearly a century 
,been allowed steadily to deteriorate until 
in all instances his rights have been 
curtailed, and in many have altogether 
disappeared, is one of the least pleasing and least 
creditable chapters in the history of Anglo-Indian 
administration. 'Nieburh’s ^ sneer at the. Permanent 
Settlement " as one of the most unfortunate, but 
best intentioned, schemes that ever ruined a 
country,” seems scarcely to exaggerate the de- 
plorable condition into which large portions of 
the Bengal tenants' have been reduced by a 
century’s experience of a measure which its 
<fi!u^hors believed would make them the happiest 
peasantry in the World. The discredit of the 
failure 'rests probably less with the designers of 
the Permanent Settlement than with subsequent 
administrators, who have failed to provide any 
adequate remedy for the defects, which almost 
firom the outset became apparent. Scarcely had 
the measure been got iaW working when the 

t. ' 
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(Ufficulties, predicted by . Mr. Shore, began to 
^ render it abortive. The “ established 
'rate ” of rent which the Begulatiou 

IT. * 

throughout regards * a? discoverable, 
and makes the chief bulwark of the ryots' tenure, 
defied all administrative efforts at discovery or 
definition. The zemindars were n<jt slow to 
make the most of their newly acquired privileges, 
and to assert their “ proprietorship ” in a sense. 

never contemplated by those who en- 
zrooTOAM’ dowed them. with* the name. Within 
^PKiBTOK gp yggjg tjjQ Directors^ perceived the 

mischief which an ambiguous phrase was 
working. “ Consequences,” they v^ote, the most 
iniurious to the rights and Interests of 

Dospatch of ^ ^ ^ 

Directors, individuals have arisen from describing 

15 Jan. 1819. " ® 

those with w’hom the Permanent Settle- 

i o 

ment was made as the aotual proprietors of the land.” 
This mistake, they added, and the habit, which grew 
out of it, of describing the payments of the ryots 
as rent “instead” of “revenue,” “have intro- 


Growth op 
ZEmNDARS’ 
Proprietor- 


working. 


Dospatch of 
Directors, 

15 Jan. ’ 1819. 


duced confusion into the whole system of tenures, 
have given a specious colour to the pretensions of 
the zemindars in acting as if they were, in'^.^ 
ordinary sense of the woili, proprietors, and as 
if the ryots had no p*ermanent interest^, in the 
land but what they derived from them.” The 
heresy, however, thus authoritatively denounced, 
continued to gather ground, and has survived 
every legislative attempt to restore the pristine 
purity of faith. Inf 1859 it seemed likely that 
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its OBcendancy was about to be serionslj^ endaur 
. _ gered. A Bill, introduced' in‘ that year, 

set forth in its statement of objects 
and reasons,” 6n the one hand, the ryots’ right, as 
declared by the Begulations, to receive 
Its i^msB leases for their lands and to have their 
•rates of rent adjusted on' certain defined 
principles, and on the other, the landlords’ liability to 
■'penalties for excessive rent or unauthorised impost. • 
As the BiU originally stood, every “ resident 
„ ryot” 'was declared ’'to have a right .of 

Mem. by Mr. ^ ^ 

Mackenzie. pccupaucy, and three years’ residence 

R.L 1 .G.R. 110. , I 

to constitute a “ resident ryot/’ These 
promising intentions were, unfortunately, lost 
sight of before the iBll became law. The measure 
appears to have been very inadequately discussed,* 
and to have been, in fact, ^intended by its author 
rather to remedy certain defects in the 
Mn Mackenzie, existing procedure for the recovery of 

rents, than as a systematic statement 
of substantive law. The period prescribed in the 
Bill for the acquisition of occupancy rights was 
extended in the Act from 3 4o 12 
l^A^® years, and though the Act gave no 
new powers of ejectment, and curtailed 

• c 

some that already existed, it has operated mis- 
chievou^y as regards the tenants in recognising 
and emphasising ' the existence of a wholly un- 


^ **1 Buppoes/’ says Mr. Mackenzie, member of the Rent Law 
OommiBfiion, that there never was a C^ieaBure of equal moment so 
' inadequately considered and debated.*^ ^ 

^ , \ i 
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pH'ivileged class ; in proviiUng the long period of 
12 years for *the acquisition of occupancy rights, 
dunng which a spirit of antagonism between land- 
lord; and tenant has time to* be* matured; in 

restricting the right to sit at fixed rents to a very 
* 

limited class, end in providing - for the future 
enhancement o of the rates of oceupapcy-tenants, 
not so entitted, by a procedure which was calcu- 
lated to prove, and has in practice proved, a 
fruitful source of harassment to the less powerful 
of the classes interested. tMean while all parties alike 
axp dissatisfied with it, and, with the mea- 
SATISFACTION sufes whicli liave in several provinces 
replaced or modified it landlords no less 
■ than tenants call upon the legfSslature for 

a measure under which their rights would be better 
defined and more easily enforced. . 

It would be a task ^far beyond the limits of 
this work to examine the details of the several 
enactments by which, on various occasions, the 
Government has attempted and is at the present 
momeht attempting to adjust the conflicting 
claims of classes, which it was hoped 

Legislative , , 

Attempts at 90 years had finally and satisfactOJ^y 
reconciled. The'* moment, for such a 
reconciliation has, it must be feared, passed for 
ever ; but the grave political and social dangers, 
to which an impoverished, degmded, and rack- 
rented peasantry gives ' rise, are mssuming every 
year a more mW'^^djg aspect, and the controvessy 
has a tendency,! '^e pressure of the population 
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character, 


Bad Oon- 

DmOX OF 

Tenants in 
Behab and 

EliSEWHERE. 


on the soil increases, to become continually morp 
embittered. Official evidence , of tiie i weightiest 
and tendered from the nfost varions 
quarters, makes it impossible to 4pubt 
that the condition of the tenantiy in 
several parts of India* is a peril to 
society, and a disgrace to<.any civilised 
administration. The lawlessness witii which the 
■ .Behar landlords ‘have been allowed in past times 
to set at defiance with impunity every legislative 
safeguard of the tenants’ interest, the cruelty v^th 
which their illegal exactions have been carried out, 
the deep and hopeless poverty of the unfortunate 
classes thus kept at a level only just above 
starvation 'point, are facts, which the reports of 
experienced officials and the admissions of. the 
Bengal Government oblig^ us, however reluctantly, 
to accept as» "proved. “ In Behar,” 
OF benoai- writes the Lieutenant - Governor in 
7 Sept."i 878 '’ 1878, “ what is most wanted is some 

ready means of enabling the ryot to 
resist illegal restraint, illegal enhancement and 
illegal cesses, and to prove and maintain his 
occupancy rights. Apart from the backwardness 
and poverty of the ryct, there are many points in 
the exigting system of * zemindari management 
which seem to call for speedy amend- 
ment. The loose system of z emindari 
acecunts, the entire absence of leases 
and counterparts, the universal prevalence of illegal 
distraint, the oppressions incident ^ a realisation of rents 


Needs of , 
THE Behab 
Tenants. 
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tfl 'kutd,,l]ie practice ‘of amalgamating holdings so as to 
destroy emdendi ^ cfmtinuoiis holding, are evils which 
necessarily 'prevent any possible development of 
agricultural prosperity among thh tenant class, and 
place them practically at the mercy of their land- 
lords, or of the thekadars (contractors for a lease), 
to whom ordinarily their landlords from Jbime to time 
transfer theii** rights.” 

The abuses thus denounced are, we may hope, 
not everywhere equafly flagrant, nor the distress so 
acute ; but competition rents and an ever-increasing 
agricultural population, with no considerable outlet 
but agriculture for its energies, can, in 

Hesultb of • ^ 

Competition the long run, have • but ohe result. 

The competition for land m'ust become 
keener, the terms, to which the competitors are 
prepared to submit, more and more unfavourable; 
the general condition of the unprivileged tenants 
more depressed. “ As the land is a fixed quantity,” 
says Mr. J, S. Mill, speaking of the cottier system 
of India and Ireland, “while population has an 
unlimited power of increase, unless something 
checks that increase, the competition for land soon 
forces up rent to the highest point consistent'Vith 
keeping the population alive^* The effects, therefore, 
of cottier tenure depend* on the extent to .which the 
capacity of the population to increase is controlled 
either by custom, by individual* prudence, or by 
starvation and disease.” / 

In India custom, acts as a direct stimulus ••to 
the capacity of increase, and individual prudence 
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on this subject is discountenanced by religion, and 
as raire as in other iow "conditions of 

Pbobablb ^ ^ 

Rbbui,tb in society. The only check 'On increase 
accordingly, supposing no extraneous 
influence to intervene, would be the physical 
inability of human beings to endure greater hard- 
ships than, those which their present position 
entails. Meanwhile the competition" rental will 
have outrun the Utmost powers of the rent-payers. 
In Mr. Mills’ language, “ when the habits of the 
people are such ‘that their dncrease is never 
checked but by the impossibility of , obtaining a 
bare subsistence, and when this suppbrt can only 
be obtained from the land, all stipulations and 
agreements ’ respecting the amount of rent are 
merely nominal. The competition for land makes 
the tenants undertake to pay more than it is pos- 
sible that they should pay, and when they have paid 
all they can, more almost always remains due.” 
Such is the difficulty with which, as regards large 
classes of its subjects, the Government is everywhere 
confronted, and which < British administrators find 
none the easier of solution, because it is one which, 
imhappily, we have to a large extent manufactured 
for ourselves. 

t 

Without entering into details of the various 
remedial projects, whose merits have been long 

gbnbkai. warmly discussed, we may notice 

PBiNdiPi.Bs. several general principles, which the 

OF Bbfobil * * 

r history of the ipatter appears to 

establish, and to which any^ hopeful scheme of 
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l^nd -tenure reform must,^ as near as may be, 
conform. , 

**In the ilrst place, whatever protection the 

existing law gives iio the occupant of 

IjAW be 

ErFEGTivELir thc soil, that protection the adminis- 

ABMIH^STESES. ... l , . i 1 • T 

trauon ought to secure to him, and 
wherever the, legal provisions for securing it have 
proved inadequate, the law should be amended. 
Much of the hardship inflicted* on the Behar 
tenant is admitted tb have arisen, in past times, 
from barefaced, systematic violations of the law 
by the landowners, which the executive of that 
province — to "their lasting dishonour *it must be 
said — have lacked ’either the courqge or the energy 
to repress. No one could be more qualified than 
the present ruler of Bengal to efface the traditional 
discredit of the provincial adpiinistration, and 
much has already be^n .effected by his calm and 
sagacious arrangements. In order to secure com- 
pliance with the law, its breach should not be, 
as at present, the subject of a civil action by a 
frightened and resourceless peasant, but should be 
punishable under the criminal law, as any other 
offence against society. K, as the Bengal Govern; 
ment states, illegal distraint is ^ “ universally 
prevalent,” it could be Stopped in a few weeks by 
flne and imprisonment, unflinchingly and coura- 
geously imposed by criminal tribunals on wrong- 
doers. If written leases or receipts ara to be 
given, the oihission to give them should Jbe 
punished, not by thi^ possibility of a suit, but by 
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tho certainty of a criminal pro^pcution and a pen^ 
sentence. ‘ " ' , 

In the next place the G-ovemment should aim^t 
recpverinff its historical right Of fixing 

Goyehnment ^ ^ • 

TO RECOVER tliB amouiit which the occupant of the 

ITS Right of . i • 

Fixing thb SOU IS to pay to the r§nt -receiver, and 

Rerth 

of adjusting this to a sc^le which will 
leave the cultivator reasonable means •of livelihood. 
This has been <done in numerous instances till 
within recent times by the 'officials who assessed 
the land revenue,, and aj. the^ same time as the 
assessment; and this is, beyond all question, the 
system most in accordance with-^ that which 
prevailed in India when the British administration 
began. The Famine Commission recommends 
that this course should be pursued with regard to 
“occupancy” tenants; but the principle 
ought to be Asserted with regard to 
every class of cultivator. The relative positions 
of “ occupancy ” and “non-occupancy ” tenants 
have been curiously inverted by the increased 
demand for land. Originally the “resident” (khud- 
kust) or occupancy tenant was one wh,p had 
agreed to settle permanently, and to hold at the 
prescribed rates. Tljc non-occupancy tenant had 
not so agreed, and the landowner had frequently to 
tempt him to settle, by granting him temporarily 
more favourable ^ terms than the occupancy tenants 
enjoyed- At ^present the non-resident tenant, 
frpm superabundant numbers, is at the landlord’s 
mercy, and unless the right ^f fixing His rent is 
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asserted by the Statp, he will be kept at the lowest 
point to* which a bontinualfy increaising competition 
ca& reduce him. On similar grounds the right of 
ejectment should be abolished.} Ko. such power 
was, as we have seen, contemplated by Lord 
BLC.B. Corqwallis, and it is, in fact, incon- 

p. 443. sistent with the whole intention of the 

• • 

Permanent Settlement. Its existence by the 
common law of the country has repeatedly been 
„ denied, and the degree to which special 

BE Abolished, enactments Jiave • sanctioned it in 
particular cases, has been a topic of prolonged and 
apparently inferminable controversy. * * But when 
the right of enhaflcement is abolished, the raison 
d’etre of ejectment disappears. The tenant’s 
interest must be saleable in discharge of his arrears 
of rent, and this is all the security that the land- 
owner needs : any furtiie^ powers can only lead to 
oppression. 

In the next place the Government ought, in 
the interest not more of the tenant than of 
agricultural progress, to assert in the 

RiaHT OF f ^ , 

Tenant to clearest m ann er the right of every 

Improve. 

tenant to improve his land by irrigation,^ 
well-sinking, tree-planting, embankments, drainage, 
new crops, or whatever ‘other means of increased 
productiveness the advance of agricultural or 
mechanical science brings within his reach! It is 
vitaliy necessary that the soil oj the country 
should be utilised to the fullest possible extend; 
and in faiib of this ndeessity the Government cannot 
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allow any portion of it to bf held in a manner 
which preclndeli its complete utilizatio|p, * as must 
be the case where the precariousness .of the teiifUre 
discourages the c^cupant from any but the cheapest 
and least improving forms of tillage. As matters 
now stand, the right even of occijpancy tenants to 
irrigate their lands has been sometimes disputed, 
and instances have occurred where landowners 
have either forbidden their tenants to make use 
of canal water which Government has brought 
within their reach, or have ^practically prevented 
its use by making it the excuse for an exorbitant 
enhancemeht of rent. As a general rule, it may 
be said that the Indian landlord never himself 


improves 'his land ; the Government must, in the 
interest of the public, take care that the occu- 
pant shall not at any rate be prevented from 
improving it. ^ ' 

It would follow as a corollary that the tenant 
should, in every case, be secure in the 
enjoyment of the profits arising from 
improvements — a principle 
Imp^vb- which is now fully recognised as regards 
occupancy tensmts, but which needs to be 
applied to all classes of cultivators, if the whole soil 
of the country is to be completely utilized. 

One of the main precautions provided by the 


* Permanent Settlement in the tenant s 

Rbcobd of . ‘ -1 « ,1 

Tebmb qf interest was a record, carefully prepared 
, and maintained, of the rights of either 

party. Every landlord was^^ to give hfe tenant . a 
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document setting forth the essential partienlara of 
the holding, and <all claims not bo recorded were 
steiptlj dis^owed. This provision, from one cause 
or another, has almost wholly fi^en through, 
sometimes from the reluctance jof the landlord to 
curtail his privileges, sometimes from the tenant’s 
fear that the ’document might be used as an 
admission by^m of claims on the landlord’s part, 
which it was not convenient to dispute. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the provision was 
a wise one, and that the^ designers of the Perma- 
nent Settlement were right in holding that the first 
step against \anfair encroachments 'is* a distinct 
declaration of existing rights. The . tenant’s 
position will never be secure till* this .has been 
achieved, and the inquiries and surveys, which in 
some instances it must necessitate, ought to be at 
once undertaken. « •<’ . ’ 

The changes just enumerated would result in the 
soil of India being cultivated by persons 

RBaULT OP 1 , . , . . . 

WFOBBD deeply interested m its improvement, 
safe from the oppressions to which com- 
petition rents give rise, and, to a large extent, 
infiuenced by all the prudential and economical 
motives which are believed .to be the growth* of' 
peasant proprietorship. ZThey' would Involve con- 
siderable disturbance of rights, which, however 
unsubstantial in their origin, have acquired .solidity 
„ by the lapse of years* and the tacit 

OOMPBNBA- ^ I.V # *011 

xioKwoDM> acquiescence of .the Government. Such 

BB BEGB8BABT. • 

* disturbanoh would involTe compensation, 

18 
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■whereyer it could be shown that the equitable 
position of the ‘landowner, as defined, b^ tKe Legis- 
lature, was being altered for the worse, regwd, 
however, being had historical relations of the 

various interests m the soil, to the duties which 
the original grantees under the ^prmanent Settle- 
ment undertook, and to the solemnly enunciated 
right of the Government to intervene, wherever it 
might in its opinion be necessary, on the cultivator’s 
behalf. ‘ 

The mode in which jihese,, principles would be 
applied, and the course of action to be adopted 
‘ mth reference to their rtalisation, would 
' naturally differ in Various parts of the 
bbqdibed in,, country. In Madras the position of the 
Paktb of the yrhole class of cultivators on zemindari 

Country. 

estates — which constitute a third of the 
Presidency — appears to^**nave been endangered by 
an erroneous or ill-expressed judgment of the High 
Court, and the remissness of the Government in 
taking measures to counteract its effects. 

Zemindari i i • t i . , . . 

Tenants in Here tJiQ immediate want is a legislative 

Madras. - - . . _ . 

measure declaring the existence of 
rights which, till within a comparatively '> recent 
period, it had nevei; .occurred to anyone to call in 
question. In the North-Western Provinces an 
unfortunate antagonism between land- 

In the North- 

WESTER^ Pro- lords and tenants has been called into 

VINCES. 

« e^stence by the provision that rights 
.of occupancy can be acquired "'by uninterrupted 
cultivation for twelve yeaA; and the landlords’ 
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^tural ^ inclination to enhftnce has been quickened 
by the sjstiBni ' followed in the Revenue Settlements, 
assessing *the revenue, not on the existing rental, 
but jon an estimate of the highest r€nts obtainable. 
Here relief would be afforded* by restricting the 
occasions on wjiuch enhancement can be enforced, 
and if possible* by having the rental fixed by the 
same official machinery and for the same period as 
the revenue. * 


OUDH. 


In Oudh there is grave reason to fear that the 
large privileges, which after an em* 
bij;tered controversy werQ conceded a 
few years ago to^ certain classes of large landed 
proprietors, are resulting in an •increasingly de> 
pressed condition of the tenantry, and>’ that sweeping 
remedial measures, largely curtailing the privileges 
of the landlord, will at no distant date be found to 
be indispensable. • 

In Bengal, and especially Behar, the landlord 
system has had the longest and com- 
pletest trial, and the result of unre- 
stricted competition for the ’land has been most 
clearly illustrated. We have now, after a century's 
experience, to deal with a question which, diffi^sult* 

at the outset, has become, with each, year’s fresh 

•• • 

accretion of interests, prejudices, and customs, less 
easy of solution, and which is now so entangled in 
confiicting claims that its adjustment can scarcely 
be effected without bitter heart-burnings, cla% ani- 
mosities, accusations bad faith, and all the othdr 
inevitable ill-results of a too long postponed reform. 

• 13 * 


Bengal. 
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Reform, however, is admitted, even by those who ajre 
most alive to its difficulties, to be indlspeusable. Its 
successful accomplishment would be the crowfffiag 
fe%t of Indian* staltesmanship. ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IiEGISLATION AND COUBTB. 

•c 

None of the proble*ms to which thQ British admini- 
stration of India has given rise have Ibeen more 
difi&cidt, or more interesting, than that involved in 
the provision of laws foi the conntiy, and of the 
machinery by which thbsa laws may be interpreted 
and enforced. 

The first English rulers of Bengal speedily became 
aware of the serious nature of the duties which their 
newly-assumed position, as the supreme authority 
in qu^tions of criminal and civil justice, imposed 
admihibtra- them. Every form of social order, 

all-^had . suffered 

moghtob. almost complete eclipse under tjie decre- 
pitude of the latter Moghul sovereigns. A feeble 
semblance of a jjadicial system was, indeed, main- 
tained in the confines of the Ma];iomedanr> head- 
quarters at Moorshe^abad ; but law, in the sense 
of the exact' definition and adequate enforcement 
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of individual rights, can hardly be said to have 
existed. “ The subjects ef iiJie Moghul 
Empire” — so it was officially repoi1®d 
im**”*!^ of - the, tribunals in 1773 — “ derived 
little protection or security from any 
^^<dCode, of these courts, and in < general, though 
forms of judicature were* established and 
preserved, the despotic principles of the Government 
rendered them the instruments of power rather than 
of justice, not only unavailing ‘ to protect the people, 
but often the means' of the most grievous oppyes- 
sions under the cloak of the judicial character.” 
The vague powers of the tribunals or the individuals 
who assumed the right to represent them, the 
practical Impossibility of appeal, “ the frequent 
interposition of the Government from motives of 
favour or displeasure,” allowed the very machinery 
of justice to be utilised for the purposes of violence. 
The ^stem, to use the language of Lord Moira in 
1815, “left entirely at the discretion of the Amils 
(native magistrates) the lives and properties of 
all the population of their several jurisdictions. 
There was only an appeal to the imiuediate 
. sovereign of the State, and he was generally inac- 
cessible.” 

The ^rst step was tlie establishment of courts, 
„ which was carried out in 1772, and, on 

EsTABLZBHc . 

MEST OF an improved system, in 1780, general 

OODBTB* 

• control being secured by the provisions 
of an appeal to the President ^d Council. In 1790 
the Government assumed the direct superintendence 
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of the administration of criminal justice, which had 
till then'been left in the hands of a high Mahomedan 
oMv-ial. The law to be applied “in all suits 
regarding inheritance, marriagej^ caste and other 


Regulations of 
21st August 
1772. 

Field's Regu- 
lations, 137. 


religious usages or* institutions,” was 
the .Koran for Mahomedans, and the 
Shaster for the Hindus, ^a principle 
which has been invariably > enforced on 


all subsequent occasions. In 179d Lord OomwaUis 


gave to the courts a* far more elaborate orgtmiza- 


tion, vested the coj lection of the revenue and the 


administration of justice in different officials, and 
declared that the Government itself, So less than 
its subjects, would* thenceforth be ^amenable to the 
ordinary tribunals. The paramount ascendancy of 
law, even over the ruling power, was thus solemnly 
announced, and the courts became, as they have 
been ever since, the retuge to which the humblest 
could look for protection against every form of 
illegality. 

It would be unprofitable to follow the long course 
„ of practical erj>eriment, which has 

Gbadual Im- * ^ ^ 

FBovBMBNT OF rcsultod ui tho form and constitution 

THE GodBTS. 

of the existing tribunals. It is enougl^ 
to say that, by general admission, no part of *the 
British system has madb * a deeper impression on 
the native mind, or inspired greater confidence. 
Continued and successful efforts jiave been made 
to raise the status and emolument of tha native 
judicial officers, and the administration of justme 
has been rendered in the higher classes of courts 
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entirely, and in all comparatively pnre. A farther 
experiment in Ihe direction of introducing into 
some localities a humbler and simpler ordd^^f 
court is now an i^e course of trial ; but it ^ by 
no means certain that the change will be foimd 
advantageous. On the other b;nd, experience 
appears to^ indicate that the people, as a rule, 
greatly prefer the British courts to native arbitra- 
tion, and are but little inclined to make use of the 
ample facilities provided by the law for this latter 
mode of adjudication. No change is less popular 
than a proposal to r^ove any clas^ of rights or 
Letter of the clainis froDi the jurisdiction of the 
todirsto JuM courts to the discretion of executive 
1880 . « olQicers, br to restrict the somewhat 

excessive powers of appeal which Indian litigants 


now enjoy. 

The question as to thot iatr to be administered in 
Law to m the courts was one of which it was far 
admnibtkbkd. jggg Qggy jjQ dispose. The principle laid 

down in 177*i, under which the personal law of the 
Nativ* Law Hindus and Mahomedans in all religious 
FBE8BBTBDOM qj. domostic msttors was preserved to 
noxB. them, has been, a century later, re- 

enacted in the various ‘measures which have consti- 
BongAi, Aofr tuted the civil'courts. But this rule of 

VL of 1871. action was, from the outset, for various 

reasons,' quite insufficient to meet. &11 the require- 
ments of the c^, and is at the present day more 
ever inadequate. 

In the first place, there are classes, numerically 
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Xir/^DEQUACT 
OF A^TIYB 

Law. 


small, but socially* and pplitically important, and 
yearly becoming more numerous and 
more influential, who are altogether 
without the pale of sati^re law. Again, 
even as regards the great mass of the population, 
there are large areas of modem life for which 
neither Hindu* nor Mahomedan law isan by the 
boldest construction be made to provide. Hmdn 
law, indeed, in its integrity, is adapted to nothing 
but the primitive 'existence of pastoral tribes 
enjoying their flocks *in common, and mainly 
absorbed in .religious ceremonial. /This difficulty 
was recognised from the outset, an? the courts 
were desired, where positive law. failed* them, to 
decide according to “ equity and 'good, con- 
science.” 

Other portions of the native systems, again, were 
too abhorrent from English sentiment and belief, to 
be tolerated by the ruling power, and 
have been deliberately swept away. The 
crime of apostasy, for instance, was visited 
by Hindu law with forfeiture of every civil 
and social right, but since 1850 no forfeiture of 
rights or property can legally follow on a- 
change of reli^cm or exclusion from 
caste. Complete religious toleii^tion has 
thus become the law for populations, who certainly, 
if left to themselves, would regard a change of 
religion as justly punishable with any mundane 
inconveniences which^ law or custom might attach 
to it. So again, the law or custom which forbade , 


iNgTANGEB IE 
WHICH Native 


Act XXI. of 
1860. 
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« 


Act XV. of 
1866. 


Act XXI. of 
1866. 


the re-marriage of a Hindu widow has been cate- 
gorically repealed. Native converts to 
Christianity can obtain a divorce fijfi 
any husband oivwif^ who withdraws from their society 
in consequence of their change of creed, 
and a valid civil marriage has been pro- 
vided for persons whose convictioES „ have carried 
Act in. of them beyond the ‘ pale of* any of the 

1872. religions of the country. The British 

power has, in fact — to use 'Sir James Stephen’s 
language — “ faced "thb problem .whether or not the 
English people meant to give the force of their law 
and social organization to a system' of intolerant 
idolatry,”^ by establishing the fullest freedom of 
conscience throughout the whole of India. Other 

instances of interference with native 

custom are the prohibition of widow- 

burning, an p.buse long tolerated, but 
which now .falls within the scope of 
the ordinary law of homicide ; and the measures 
designed for the protection of boys from infamous 
usage in .Upper India ; and for the 
suppression of infanticide in i^ajpoo- 
tana and elsewhere. The practices in 
vogue at' most Hindu temples as to 
, young girls" fril, also, there is good 
reason to suppose, within the scope of the penal 
code, if its enactments were rigidly, construed against 
them. . 


SUFFBESBION 
OP Suttee. 
Act XLV. of 
1860. 


Act XXVTl. 
of 1871. 

Aot*Vn. of 
1870. 


r 


♦ Narrative of Indian Legislation under Lord Mayo, 
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Besides, however, the task of supplementing the 
deficiencies of the native law, and 
noM^^Bs- setting aside such parts of it as were 

ABBAMaBMENT. . . . .,ii ,, 

considered immoral ^r ineqmtable, the 
legislature has been engaged, especially for the last 
twenty years, in ■ a great work of simplification and 
re-arrangement.* , 

The earlier regulations were of the character of 
official instructions and explanations 

Obscurity op • i • i • 

BABUEBRBon- rsthor than of legislative enactments ; 

and, a& their number increased, and 
the area of their application was enlarged, they 
became, in course of time, hopeles^y unwieldy, 
entangled, and conlfusing. Human, diligence shrank 
from the task of searching amid the Voluminous 
provisions of obsolete or repealed legislation for a 
germ of living law ; and gravq illegalities not 
unfrequently occurred;' owing to the ignorance 
which the chaotic condition of the statute book 
rendered almost inevitable.* The law on every 
topic had to be found in several disjointed and 
^ often conflicting .enactments, and the 

CoNsmoK OF unhappy official, bent on administra- 

THE LaIPi^. ^ 

tive activity, found himself constantly* 
hampered Jby the impossibility of ascertaining the 
law under which he wad empowered to aqt. The 

* It was disoopered, for instance, in 1871, that almost every criminal 
trial which had taken ^ace in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces 
since 1829 had been irregular, owing to the absence of jurisdiStion to try 
the more serious claB8%)f oases, and that this absence of jurisdiction had 
escaped notice, owing to the dApifnsed language and entangled provisions 
of the Begulations* 
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waste of time, temper, and ef&ciency, thus occa- 
sioned, became yearly greater as notipns of legality 
became more generally famUiar, and departff^s 
from the strict ^letter of the law less safe. 

This grave evil has now — thanks to the as- 

siduous labours of the legislative department, 
and, not least, of the skilful and. erudite lawyesr 
who at present presides over it — been entirely 
removed. 

A perfect forest of obsolete '"or unnecessary enact- 
ments has been <deaTed away, ,and the whgle law, 
on almost every topic as to which the 

liegislature has been free to act, is 

iiow contained in enactments, which for 
' ' clearness of language and simplicity of 
arrangement leave little to be desired. The penal 
code — an invaluable monument of Lord Macaulay’s 
versatile genius — has long been accepted as an almost 
perfect model of legislation ; and the improvements 
of the draughtsman’s art to which the modem 
English statute-law bears witness, have been suc- 
cessfully imported into all the more recent Indian 
Acts. So many of the great chapters of law have 
.been thus dealt with, that they require only to be 
transplaced from their ^ present chronological order 
into some systematic plan 6f arrangement, to present 
the appearance of a symmetrical and almost com- 
pleted code. . ^ 

Great- gaps, ^however, still exist, and the right 
PoBxioMB «T.T.T. method of dealing ^with them has been, 
mraiNWBD. topic of somewhat acute 
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controversy. On tlie one hand, there is always in 
the official wprld a latent disliliLe of legislation, 
^9^ded, perhaps, more on the immediate trouble 
which it involves than on any well-considered 
objection to the principles on * which it proceeds, 
or tne results to which it is directed. On the 
other hand, .those whose thoughts are occupied 
more with the shape, expression, and •arrangement 
of the law than with its practical administration, 
are tempted to overlook the enormous incon- 
veniences to whifh premature or ill -designed 
legislation nuy give rise, and to forget that an 
ideally perfedt enactment may prove positively 
mischievous, if it* occasion rmnepessary labour to 
the official interpreters of the law, or \ttmecessary 
bewilderment to the millions whose daily lives and 
habits it effects. 


Despite the differehce, of opinion, however, all 
Genbral classes of Indian officials have gradually 
become convinced of tlie usefulness of 
OF Codification, explicit and well-arranged code. 

The objections which, at one time, even intelli- 
gent and well-instructed judges were accustomed 
to offer to the progress of legislation, have been,... 
effectually answered by the* practical demonstration 
of the increased facility ’with which — confessedly 
owing to legislation — their official duties are now 
performed. - 


Each enactment, as it appeared^ has cleared a 
fresh area from confusions, obscurities, and contra- 
dictions, which were formerly a standing puzzle, 
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and has obviated the necessity. of troublesome ai^d 
thankless resear^es, and so far relieved, the Courts 
of the most harassing and unpro^table portion bf 
their work. In thp same way the executive officials 
have learnt to understand that a clearly expressed 
law is their friend instead of their enemy, and that 
administration by rule of thumb — hewpver congenial 
to a certain order of mind — is incompatible with well- 
ascertained rights, and the habits and feelings of a 
legally constituted and law-abiding community. The 
fiction • that English rulers have drifted 

UhTBUTH op „ . • 1 , . ■ » 

Oh^kob, that away irom some patriarchal system of 

FOBCBD THEiii ^OVGrDIHOIlt j C011g6I118tl to tilG pGOplG^ StHcl 
THE oouNTRY.*^ iifliVG^ 8iibstitiitG(i fof it tliG priiiciplGS Sind 
^ technicalities of iEnglish law, may still 
lurk in the minds of a few uneducated or prejudiced 
officers ; but no . one can acquire the most common 
acquaintance with Indian .adfiiinistration and TTidin.n 
laws without becoming convinced of the absurdity of 
the accusation. 

Some of the main principles of English Govem- 
Khoubh ment we » have, indeed, introduced — 

luBAs INTRO- unvarying and invariable justicp, the 

sense of individual right, the notion 
of proprietorship, the ‘equal amenability of high 
and low;, ruler and subjedt, to the law. The very 
conception of ownership of land was impossible so 
long as the ruling power and il^ delegates swept 
ofif — aEK* under , native government they habitually 
did — whatever margin of pro^t the bounty of the 
soil accorded to the cultivator who tilled it. 
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Justice, in the Indian peasant’s understanding of 

^ % it ^ ^ 

the word^ often meant little more than the 

dap^cious good-nature of an irresponsible despot, 

or the skilful administration of a bribe. The work 
« * 
of the British administration has been to substitute 

for this state of things a regime of order and justice 
^s Englishmen conceive it. “ Government by law ” 
is, as Sir James Stephen pointed out*, “ the only 
real security for life or property, and is, there- 
fore, the indispensable condition of the growth of 
wealth.” A centyry of secfurity has enormously 
added to the wealth of the country, and that 

increased we&lth has, by a necessary re-action, 

continually given ’greater prominence and import- 
ance to law, and even introduced somS 'legal con- 
ceptions which were previously almost unknown. 
So far the charge of innovation .may be cheerfully 
admitted. * • 

Alongside, however, of this process, there has 

been going on another of a highly Conservative 
character. The English courts were de- 

Strict PrB” 

REBYATION OF sired to administer native law in all the 

I'^ATIVB Tj AW- 

^ social and domestic affairs of natives, 
and continued' efforts have accordingly been directed- 
to ascertaining exactly what that la\v is, and to 
shaping the decisions df ‘the courts in strict con- 
formity to its requirements. The consequence is 
that the law, instead of being, as .it formerly was, a 
loose system of floating custom, l^as bee)i* stereo- 
typed into thd precision and fixity of a statute. 
Hindus assuredly have never known so much about 
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their sacred books as their foreign rulers have taught 

thenr, or hive had their contlents so 

Ikobbabbd . , 1 ** T '•3* !• 

Rioiditt of riffidly applied to 'the' aaiuaication« ef 

N ACTIVE Law. ^ ^ 

their claims. The growth of custom, 
which amid the disorders of preceding Govemihents 
was everywhere at work, enabling communities or 
individuals to bend the sacred texts or to escape 
from their '.mandates as convenience ' required, has 
been arrested, aqd the law, as it existed a hundred 
years ago, is preserved from « disintegration, so far 
as the erudition of scholar^ the accuracy of lawyers, 
and a rigid adherence to precedents on the part of 
the courts ci:.if' secure it. Hindu law'^accordingly, if 
it is ever, to get rid of its grotesque or unmeaning 
parts, must be purg^ of them by express legislation. 
The judicious desire of the rulers of the country to 
leave the native law untouched, has thus given it an 
unbending character and a .binding efficacy which 
it previously lacked. The English in India have 
committed many mistakes, but rash interference 
with native* law is assuredly not among them. The 
very fact, however, that the unconscious process of 
modification has been arrested will, sooner or later, 
render the conscious action of the law-refomfer in- 


dispensable. ^ . 

Assuming ‘that the question of giving a civil code 
to India is no longer an open one, we 

Secretary . t 

of State to* may pass to the consideration of the 

Qovemment • i ^ i . 

ofindi^^^h means by which the completion of its 
July, 1 unfinished portions may* be most safely 

and conveniently accomplished.** 
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. And, first, as to. the structure of the legislating 
body. Is^ the, Legislative Council, as at present 
cSn’otituted, the best instrument which could be 
designed for the purpose ? It consists of five ordi- 
nary members of the Viceroy’s ‘Executive Council, 
the CcUnmander-^n-Chief (if appointed, to be Extra- 
ordinary Mergber of Council), the Jjieutenant- 
Governor or ether head executive official of the 
province in which, for the time, ‘the Council is 
held, and not more tfian twelve nor less than six 


additional members .appointed by the Viceroy, of 
whom half must be non-official. This 
arrangement was adopted in 1861, in 
modification of that prodded by the Act 
of 1854, under which, for the first time, *the Legal 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council was 
admitted to its executiTje deliberations ; 
and ‘^Legislhtine Councillors,” including 
the Chief Justice and another Judge of the Supreme 
Court, were appointed by the Government of 
India and the local administrations to assist in 


legislating for the whole country. By the Act 
of 1861 separate legislatures were created for the 
government of Bombay and Madras, and 

Indian Coun- ^ ^ ^ ^ # 

1050 provision was madb for the creation here- 

after of similar bo*dies in other proyinces ; 
at the same time the judicial element was elimi- 
nated ^ from the Viceregal Council. 
Little pabt Since then the courts have talbsn no 

TAKEN BY THE ^ ^ 

Courts IN le- share in the work of legislation, except. 

OIBLATION. ■ f ° * 

in the form of occasional criticism of 


* 14 
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Bills previoasl^ intrpduced > into the ^ Council, 
and circulated for an expression pf opinion. 
Many of the most important measures have/^een 
originated, discijssed, revised, and ultipiately 
passed, without * any co-operation of the least 
degree of importance on the part of the judges. 
On the other hand the nominee^ appointed to 
„ ' serve as additional Members of Council 

OOMPOBITION ^ 

o» THE are necessarily in almost every instance 

Council. , r , 

officials or commercial gentlemen, with- 
out the special 'knowledge and training necessary 
to enable t^em to render really u/?eful aid in the 
technical details of legislation.^ A civilian’s educa- 
tion and line of study are as remote as possible 
from those of a Parliamentary draftsman, but the 
knowledge and skill of Parliamentary draftsmen 
are what is > really wanted. Moreover, as the 
Legislative Council, though f^ithcnt executive 
power or responsibilities, could occasionally make 
itself felt in executive matters which required 
legislation to carry them through, it became 
necessary for the* Government, in nominating 
members, to guard against the possibilijfcy of a 
troublesome opposition. The Parliamentary form 
given to the procedure of the Council, allowed a 
membar on whom other people’s responsibilities 
happened to sit lightly, to offer formidable impedi- 
ments to the 'transaction of pijblic business, and 
even*^o excite public feeling on matters on which 
'it is above everything desirajide to avoid excitement. 
On such questions, for instance, as the imposition 
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of a License or Income Tax, conflicting opinions 
may reasonably be, and are, entertained ; but 
eyety«ne would agree that popular agitation is the 
least ^desirable method of settling 41ie question. 
Yet additional Members of Council have not always 
been able to rq^ist the temptation of posing as 
popular agitat'oi;s,* backing their rhetoric })y appeals 
to provincial dissatisfaction and delivering forcible 
opposition speeches against Government, for 
whose embarrassments* they felt no responsibility 
and but little regret. Now opposition oratory, 
though a necegsaiy and healthy ingredient in the 
proceedings of *a deliberative assembly,* is a real 
danger in a body such as the Legislative* Council, 
which has no executive duties or respdhsibilities, 
which is not intended to deliberate on matters of 
general policy, and which may, accordingly, in the 
hands of an inji|diciouS or unscrupulous member, 
prove only a convenient platform for disparaging 
the policy on which the Government, in its 
executive capacity, has determined. 

Deliberation of course there must be, but by the 
time a. matter has, reached the Legislative Council 
the conclusion has been arrived at, and public 
attacks on it, especially if of 'a* rhetorical character, 
can do nothing but stir up* feelings against i^ which 
might probably otherwise not exist, or at all events 
not assume so distinct a form. This is especially 
the case with measures of taxation, whibh are 

f • 

always necessarily uiq^opular, and are not likely 
to be better liked for the assaults of semi-ofiicial 

.* U • 
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denunciators. Thus it has come about that while, 
on the one hand, the only people pr^ticaJly familiar 
with the working of the law have been ex^lud^d 
from the Legislature, on the other hand its 
members are necessarily appointed, not so much 
for their exceptional capacity for^ law-makhig, as 
from the .confidence that they will^ -at any rate, 
not utilise 'their position so* as to give trouble to 
the Executive. ‘ 

Attempts have been made ' on various occasions to 
provide for tbe design and initiation of 
codifying measures for India, by means of 
English experts sitting as a Law Com- 
mission ‘and fr/iming Bills which the Legislative 
Council of the Indian Government might subse- 
quently pass into law. The Act which 
1*00.^' renewed the Company’s Charter in 1833, 
provided for «the appointment of such a 
body, with a view to the reform of the judicial system 
and the enactment of laws generally applicable to 
all classes of the inhabitants ; and the 
CoHwmmoNs Same provision was enacted on the 
OoMMWMfliNB renewal of the Charter twenty years later, 
w suBBTANTivB distinguished statesmen and lawyers 

^who served on the commissions thus 
appointed made contribulibns of the highest impprt- 
ance to the substantive law of the country. 
The Penal Code, which is connected 
with the name of Lord Macaulay, 
placed the whole law of o|fpnces‘ on a systematic 
and intelligible basis, and supplied a perfectly 
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invaluable model of . methodical arrangement and 

« *• t 

lucid language for the guidance of subsequent 
le^sb^ors. A second great instalment of law was 
furnished in a Code of Testamentary and other Suc- 
cession Acts for domiciled Europeans 
ctbbion^act. and other classes for whom the native 
law^did not provide. This Act^ however, 
was designedly little more than a skilful reproduction, 
in statutory language, of the rules which governed 
the English courts, and when the portions of the 
law immediately affecting native ‘ interests came to be 
taken in hand, it was discovered that not even the 
most eminent abilities and witlest profes- 
CONNECTED sioDal experieiice would epable a body of 
English lawyers, with no special fami- 
liarity with India, to frame enactments 
which would adequately meet the Requirements of 
populations whos(| ideaff apd habits were cast in 
an altogether different mould, and whose law was 
based on altogether different conceptions from 
those of the western communities. Difficulties, 


too, were experienced in adjusting the relations of 
the commission — which had no recognised legis- 
lative powers — to the Indian Council, whose 
legislative powers were ccTnferred in language 
hardly compatible with a * shbordinate position, or 
with the passive acceptance of measures in the 


construction of which it had no part, and of* whose 
advisability it might not feel Assured. 

Indian Law ^ • n 

ooBDfiBBioN In more recent time a consideration of 

OF 1879 . * ^ 

these difficulties, and of the great cost 
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of the first Indian Law Commission — £223,000 in 
fourteen years — ^led to ^the temporary 
uSuatT^cr^ appointment of two *of » the Ip^didlh 
lo^MayTsT?.' Judges who, with the Legal Member of 
Council; were directed to consider the 
subjects on which codification of the law was- most 
urgently required, the order in which these subjects 
should be taken up, and the general course of action 
to be adopted. "The report of this commission ex- 
plained in detail the classes * of subjects for which 
legislation was considered* especially desirable, and 
recommended the immediate passing of several 
measures with a view to supplying the most serious 
deficiencies of the statutory law. The projects 
of codification thus submitted embraced (1) bills 
of exchange and other negotiable instruments ; 
(2) mortgages, leases, and other forms of transfer 
of property ; (3) alluviom; (4) maoter and servant ; 
(6) easements ; (6) trusts. These are now, by the 
permission of the Secretary of State, to be referred 
to Select Committees of the Legislative Council, 
and to be circulated r in India for the consideration 
and criticism of the local authorities. 

’ It would be premature to hazard a conjecture 
as to the , modifications which local experience 
may suggest in the* ‘projects thus submittjpd. 

This much, however, is clear — the codification of 
Indian law caunot be very far from completion 
when • fhese are the topics which principally 
call for the action of ^i^e Legislature, and 
which in the opinion of those most fatnilinr 




with Indian Courts, ought to be first taken in 
hand, ^he fact is that, Sm si bona norint, the 
people of India have already a code on almost 
all branches of law on which codification is in 
any Vay a pressing necessity. ,‘The daily affairs 
of their life, society, and religion are governed 
by personal caastbmary laws, with which, as a matter 
of policy, no legislative interference is attempted ; 
and, even on the subjects for wljich codification 
is proposed, the customs of the country provide 
a rule which, ninety-nin^ times out of a hundred, 
is practically sufficient. As to the first subject, 
for instance — fifcgotiable instruments-*-jao less an 
authority than Sir ‘Arthur Hobhouse satisfied him- 
self in 1875, by personal inquiry,* that •“no diffi- 
„ ^ culty occurred in practice, that it was 

Uovermnent ^ 

of India fo Sec- a very rare thing for a dispute on a 

retary of State, ^ 

4th March negotiable instrument to come into an 
Indian court of law ; that nobody 
wanted any change ; that unless hundis (i.e. the 
great bulk of the negotiable instruments of the 
country) were excepted from the measure, the native 
community would dislike it extremely, and that even 
with ^gard to the English transactions, the intro- 
duction of a code would, probably only create 
difficulty where none now • existed.” * Similar in- 
quiries would probably result in a similar* view as 
to most of the other subjects with which the 
proposed enactments deal. They may be necessary 
to round the symmetry of the Indian Code; but 
they will fill no gap* where the absence of law is 
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acntelj felt to be a practical, inconvenience ; on 
the contrary they are, for the most ^art, deprecated 
by those whose interests are niost, immediately 
concerned. , , 

But though gei^ral codes of substantive law 
cannot be regarded as a pressing necessity,' legis- 
lation is greatly needed in other directions. The 
rnKBCTioHiN -courts are, to a Jarge extent, occupied' 
withf discussions of points which the 
BwjuiB*!). existing statutory law has left in ob- 

scurity, arising either from inapcuracy of language, 
insufficiency of explanation, or the* ap- 

Amendments op . ■*' 

EXISTING Status plication 01 enactment^ to new and 
. altered circumstance's for which it was 
impossible' for the legislator to provide. Another 
fruitful source of difficulty and dispute is furnished 

Amendments OF by ^ortions of the native law, 'which 
Native Law. guccessive rulings of |;he courts have 

failed to rescue from the confusions or incon- 
sistencies of the sacred texts. The effect of a 


Hindu widow’s unchastity, for instance, on her 
rights of inheritance has been over and over again 
debated in the courts, and decided in opposite 
senses, according to the view taken, on each 
ocbasion, of precepts, and analogies which might, 
with equal propriety, ‘be claimed as supporting 
either interpretation. Again, the effect of aliena- 
tions by a managing member of a Hindu family 
is a point on which text-books \nd custom are 
alike indistinct, and which^^ notMthstanding in- 
numerable rulings of the courts, is still a constant 
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topic of dispute. , Upon points such as these, 
where the most conscientious endeavours to ascer- 
tain^ and dQjfinfi Hindu law have resulted in a 
conflict of opinion, the intervention, of the Legis- 
lature would, I believe, be regarded as a boon by 
classes now exj)osed, at every turn, to the risk of 
ruinous litigatiqn. 

Upon both, these classes of subjects legislation 
is desirable, as well as on a variety of matters 
of detail for which the existing law makes no 
adequate provision,, ani which can best be dealt 
with in special measures as from time to time 
(jRAnuAL dk- th^ necessity for them fOJ-ces itself on 

existinoYaw * opinion. The desidercUuin would, 

i>EsittAiii,E. accordingly, appear to be nt>t so much 

the enactment of general codes dealing systemati- 
cally with great chapters of Indian law, as a 
gradual accretityi of written rule, and its develop- 
ment in one direction or another, according as 
practical experience points the way, and the as- 
certained wants of society call for interference. 
For legislation of this kin^ it is necessary that 
the courts should be carefully watched with a 
viewlio ascertaining the points at which the judges 
find the task of enunciating and applying *the 
law especially difficult. • 'The machinery by which 
this might be effected was long ago suggested to 
wirrnMXKvnA- ^ho Govemmeut by the distinguished 
autflors of the Indian Penal. Code. 
ThSy recommended that every c^se 
where a difference of opinion arose as to its 
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construction, or even a doubt was entertained as 
to its meaning, should "be officially reported, an^ 
that any defects thus ascertained sboujd be forth- 
with remedied ,by legislation. A continual process 
of law amendment, ‘t of the safest and least incon- 
venient order, would thus be going on, and- the 
necessity for costly reports of judicial . interpreta- 
tions of the. law would not arise. ‘‘ An addition 
of a few pages* to the code,” they observed, 
“ will stand in the place of several volumes of 
reports, and will be 'of fa^" more value than such 
reports, inasmuch as the additions to the code 
will proceed rffom the Legislature, “t^d will be of 
unquestioned authority ; whereas' the reports will 
only give the opinions of the judges, which other 
judges might venture to set aside.” The Indian 
Law Commissioners, in a subsequent report, carried 
the same recommendation ^ stiU furtljer, and advised 
that besides embodying in each new edition of the 
code all “judge-made law” of the preceding period, 
the opportunity should also be taken “ to amend 
the body of law under revision in every practicable 
way, and especially to provide such new rules of 
..law as might be required by the rise of new 
inteirests and new circumstances in the progress of 
society.” * • 

The course of law amendment and law construc- 
' tion thus indicated has, unfortunately, 
FILMBNT OF^ TBIB been very partially puisued. A for- 
MUBIOHBBB* midable body of “judge-^made law,” in 
pboobammis. shape of repoi^bed cases, has grown 
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up, and the idea .that dijOdculties experienced on 
the Bench should be promptly reported to, and 
fem^died by Legislature, was never further 

from completion. The remedy is, I believe, to be 
PBOPo*sAi,9Foa in recurring .to the programme 

suggested by the Law Commissioners, 
LATivB OotniciL. 4)^ jieveloping still further the arrange- 
ments whicL they .proposed for prompt inter- 
course between the courts and ‘the Legislature, 
and by providing more efficient machinery for 
carrying these arrangements into execution. With 
this view it would be desirable to 

Judicial Ele- ^ ^ ^ 

MBHT 8HODI.D resTOre the judicial elenlent in the 

BE BESrUBED. 

Council, thus returning to .the policy 
of the Act of 1854, and, indeed, of thrf Begulating 
Act of 1773, which necessitated the submission 
of Kules and Eegulations made ^by the (rovemor- 
General to the Supren^e Court. Not only the 
Chief Justices of the High Courts, but any other 
judges, either of the High Courts or subordinate 
local tribunals, who showed aptitude or inclination 
for the work, should be m^de additional members 
of the Council for the purpose of legislation. At 
the same time it should be distinctly 

The Sphebe op ^ ^ 

THE legibla- laid down that* the duties of the Coun- 

mvK Council /it 

BnouED BB RB- cil are confined to giving a legislative 

BIXIGTBD. • 

form to measures on which the Govern- 
ment has resolved, and precautions should be 
taken against *the risk of interference with the 
decisions of \he ^ Secretary of State, and jJie 
executive action of the Viceroy and his colleagues. 
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The chief law officers of the Crown should also 
LawOpficei»b ex-officio members, "and should be 
expected to advise, as responsible ^ex-' 
perts, on proposed enactments, and* to recognise 
the improvement of* the law as one of the most 
PratsoNAL important of their duties. Personal 
^uLuim^Dis- attendance, where it was inconvenient, 
rENSBu WITH, naigiit be dispensed with ; in fact, the 

formal meetings of the Council and its quasi- 
parliamentary procedure might advantageously be 
replaced by the ordinary arrangements of a com- 
mission. The proposed measure, the views of its 
Report TO HE silpporters and opponelSs, and the 
grounds of approval or dissent, should 
KENT. jjj instance be laid before the 

Government, and the Viceroy in Council might 
then order it to become law. 


In order to secure an arcuiate account of doubt- 
ful points to which the administration 

An Officek in 

BAOH Appellate of the law givcs rise, there should be 

OoimTT(»RE- . 1 A n ^ m 

FORT i>oui 5 TPiJL 111 cacli ApiDellato Court an oflBcer 

PoiNTH 

entrusted with the duty of drawing up 
a short statement of the difficulty. This should be 
revised by the sitting judge, who should add his 
suggestions of the amendments or additions for 
which it seemed to call : this, again, would go before 
the Chief Justice, who would pass it on with his 
own recommendaijons to the Legislative Council. 
Here it. would be finally considered, and a report 
woyld be adopted, upon whip^ the Government 
might act, either in direct legislation or by directing 
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the report to be published and circulated for the 
information of^the public. 

• Provisioh.wolild thus be made for a safe, natural, 
and almost automatic growth of legal enactment 
at those points at which ]^ractical experience 
showed it to be necessary. Nothing would become 
law till the jjommunity had felt the inconvenience 
of its want, c and was prepared to welcome the 
, promulgation of a s&ttled rule : nor 

Ob'^hof until the most acceptable form of legis- 
. lation had been Bseertainod by actual 

observation of the facts and interests immediately 
concerned. l3h 'the one hand the ’ faw would be 
still jiuhje-imde,^ inasmuch as ij would be based 
on the daily experience of the couAs, and the 
practical necessity of- .finding a rule of decision 
applicable to each now phase of liuman life that 
comes within the scope gf judicial action. On the 
other hand it would have all the many advantages 
of statutory enactment in laying down an unam- 
biguous rule, and in sweeping away, as only 
statutory enactment can, . the obscurities jmd 
confusions to which the tangled mesh of human 
affairs is apt, sooner or later, to give rise. The 
natural growth of law by * means of its exposition 
by the judges, and the’ application of old rules to 
new circumstances, would go on as at present, only 
aided, snpplemented, and controlled by legislative 
action w'herever the need of a fresh enactment 
became apparent. ^Iji this way the codification, of 
Indian law might be in a few years almost 
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imperceptibly completed, and at. the same time an 
opportunity would be a|rorded to the 
natives for the calm consideration .and’ 
intelligent reform of such parts of their 
laws as'*have become obsolete, unneces- 
sary, or distasteful, and* thus for Replacing 'by a 
conscious process of reform,* that uncon- 

Opportunity * , ^ 

FOR kbitobm OF scious, but not the less useful, growth 

Native Laws. , ^ 

of custom which the English, administra- 
tion has had the effect of arresting. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AGBICULTUJJAL AND INDUSTBIAL IMPBOVEMENTS. 

If the account — summarised at the outfiiet — of the 
condition and prospects of 'India be at 

NKOJiEtT OP ^ ^ ^ 

oppoKTtmriRs all correct,- there can be little doubt as 

OF WEiliLTU 

to the general direction in which the 
active intervention ef {he Government, with a 
view to promote the welfare of the people, is most 
likely to he useful. A population of peasants, 
ignorant of everything but the simplest and 
humblest forms of life, is .maintaining itself, by 
rude and comparatively unprofitable agriculture, 
at a low level of existence. The life of millions is 
one of few pleasures and constant hardships, varied 
by signal privations whferfever any vicissitude of a 
precarious season lessens the available supplies of 
food in any locality. Meanwhile, tile whole 
physical world* around them, rich in innumerable 
opportunities tor t^^ creation of wealth, is, tq a 
great extent, unutilized and almost unexplored. 
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One epecial agricultural product — opium — of 

* c 

which India has at present almost a 

Partial ^ ^ 

Acibk'toitoai- monopoly, has been developed under 

Development. x •/ x 

state management into importance ; 
and raw cotton, iice, grain, and oil-seeds have 
become promising exporting industries. *■ But, 
after all, l^irge portions of the country remain in 
the condition of semi-reclaimed jungle or complete 
desert ; while the 200 millions of ucres under 
cultivation produce hut a fraction of the out-turn 
which would be obtained by scientific methods of 
culture and the outlay which such methods involve. 
The eager dbservation and assivTuous industry of 
generations of peasant-cultivators has, 
indeed, resulted in many valuable dis- 
coveries and many ingenious contrivances; 
but the invention and ingenuity of the 
people have been busied more with 
making the most of very slender means, than 
with the costly contrivances in which capital and 
science combine to turn natural advantages to the 
best account, and to secure a remunerative return 
even from sterile soils and an ungenial climate. 
The native cvltivator, guided by traditional rules 
and methods, no doubt gets a better crop with his 
ill-constructed implements ‘aud lialf-starved cattle 
than an European would obtain under similar 
conditions; but the ignorant labourers, who have 
for so jnany generations done little more than 
scratch the surface of ^he st^l. had necessarily a 
very inadequate conception of its vast resources. 


iNOENuiry 
JDIREC'TEl) PRIN 
<TPALLY TO 
MAKING THE 
MOST OP &LEN- 

EBR Means. 
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We have seen* that, supposing the average out-turn 
of Indik to be rais’ed to that of 6-reat Britain, the 
sustenance * -of * an ‘additional population, twice the 
size ^)f that which at present occupies the country, 
would be provided ; and it is ^*proved, almost to 
demonstration, that nothing but ignorance and 
poverty prevents this average from being obtained. 
In the few Instances, in which proper cultivation 
has been carried oiit iq India, the out- 
SmThko turn has immediately risen to something 
^“^'^““™not far from, the highest English rates. 

Even, this, however, is acknowledged to 
be far below tilt ^i^ndard which the general applica- 
tion of scientific methods would render attainable. 
That distinguished pioneer of agricultural science, 
Mr. Lawes of Kothamstead, has for many years in 
sucoesTsion raised an average of thirty-nine bushels 
of wheat from properl^^ manured land ; and in some 
countries where proprietorship has induced 

exceptionally careful tillage — Jersey for instance — 
the average out-turn of wheat is said to be thirty- 
seven bushels. The causes of the small out-turn 
in India have been explained by every 
smI** aoricdi.- skilled agriculturist who has examined 
Out- subject. The universal habit • of 

using cattle-duBg for fuel-^the loss of 
vast masses of manure occasioned by the cattle being 
turned out to graze on waste and mountain ‘lands — 
the entire neglect of stall-feeding-^the absence of 


TURAIi OUT- 


• p. 18 . 


16 
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fodder crope — the light ploughing in localities 
where the cultivation of U few inches greater depth 
would open up practically a virgin* ijoil— the totai 
ignorance of the artificial manures which, within 
the last half-century, have revolutionized English 
agriculture — the recklessness with which, wherever 
canal water is supplied, heavy crops are taken off 
the soil year after year, withput any .'^compensating 
return being made to it — all point to the necessary 
result, which statistics independently establish, 
that the yield over, vast a^eas is not much above 
the lowest to which an exhausted soil can "be 
reduced. In ' fact, Mr. Lawe's... bxperiments in 
England have established that by continuously 
cropping the same soil with the same crop for a 
period of thirty years, without any manure or other 
restorative appliance, an outcome about the same as 
the Indian average will be obtained. 

The wasteful and unscientific bharacter of the 
national agriculture is all the more serious because 
agriculture is, speaking broadly, in most parts of 

the country, and to a vast maiority of 

A-GBIGULTUBB J 

THK OKLT the people, the only means of livelihood. 

Industry. . 

It has, indeed, since the introduction 
of 'cheap means of locomotion, become a far more 
profitable business than ■ before ; and the growth of 
the Indian Export trade from 11 millions to 
nearly 70, attests the vast increase of national 
wealth, which railways are bringing about. But 
the whole of this, with an msigniiicant exception, 
consists of raw grams, or of partially manipulated 
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agricultural produce, such as iudigo or opium ; and 
the materials^ which India thus* sends away are 
^'ust those*' ;^HiT:h, if the necessary appliances and 
skilf were available, her own peop^p might utilize 
with mo'^t advantage for themselves. The Indian 
exposts of raw cotton, for instance, average 11 or 
12 millions stprling ; while, on the other hand, 
Manchester sends annually to India 19 millions of 
cotton twist and manufactures.* India, again, 
exports between 15 and 20 million lbs. of raw 
tobacco, which ^he • handicraftsmen of other 
nations — certainly not greater adepts at skilful 
manipulation her own — ^work 'up into other 

and more profitable forms. Agmn, thpugh India 
has admirable facilities for the production of sugar, 
so rude is the Indian manu&cture of this staple, 
that it has never taken a place in foreign markets. 
Only 620,000 cwt.— Jwor^h about 16s. per cwt. — 
are, on the average of years, exported ; and the 
imported sugar is so superior in quality that, though 
less by 100,000 cwt. in quantity, it is worth 
£300,000 more than the exported article. Again, 
India exports 24 million lbs. of wool, and imports 
three-quarters of a million’s sterling worth of 
woollen goods — a branch of manufacturing industry 
which, till recent timed, has been altogether 
unattempted. Many millions of hides, again, are 
yearly exported, while the manufacture of leather, 
of any but the !mdest order, has been, till within the 
last few years,* almost unknown. Another field for 
profitable enterprise is afforded by the various silk 

16 * 
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cocoons and fibres, with which most parts of India 
abound, the importance of which, for manufacturing 
c purposes, the capitalists of Europe are now §nly' 
beginning to appreciate. 

In each of these l^ranches of trade there is every 
reason to believe that thriving indus^ies might be 
set on foot. . The raw article is pvoduced on the 
spot in abundance, a practically unlimited supply 
of the cheapest possible labour is available ; and 
there is a population in India of 250 millions as 
customers of the • m'anufaf tured article, to say 
nothing of the trade with surrounding countries — 
Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, ContTal Asia, China, 
Japan, and,-- there reason to believe, Australia. 

The cases just mentioned, however, are but 
striking instances of the generally undeveloped 
condition of the resources of the 

MANITFAfTlTinNCr j. J r j.1 a 

Rfhourusoj country, and ^01 '-the enormous waste 
uNutvBloMi,D involved in the neglect of such favour- 
able opportunities of manufacture. In 
every direction vast natural resources are lying 
either wholly unused or turned to very poor 
account. The splendid forests, still only partially 
protected from the destruction wrought by popular 
ignorance an^ recklessn'ess, are in themselves a 
grand soijrce of future welklth, if only reasonable 
measures^ of preservation can be enforced against 
popular prejudice and selfishness on the one 
hand, and official indifference or sentimentalii^ 
on the other. The growth timber in almost 
every part of India is so easy and rapid that 
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we may reasonaltly hope, as knowledge on the 

subject increases, to see many tracts — now sun- 

* * *• 

"cracked and * ravine- tom deserts — reclaimed by 
proper culture for profitable human use. The 
mineral wealth in many parife of the country, 
again*, in iron, and coal, is ascertained to be con- 
siderable ; *and* the remarkable outburst of specu- 
lation which* has recently taken place in gold- 
mining, though it cannot be “regarded without 
apprehension, is probably only the first of a series 
of attempts on thet, parfr of European capitalists to 
find a profitable outlet for their unused resources in 
lliis direction. '"IBiUe few experiments liitherto made 
by the Indian Government as to, the possibility of 
iion manufacture, have been fitful, unsystematic, 
inadequate, and altogether unworthy of the im- 
portance of the subject. It it bo ^possible, as some 
good authorities have mgiintaiued, to produce iron 
on the spot at prices which can, on the average, 
compete with those of England, a great field for 
industrial enterprise would be opened up; and the 
chance of success deserves all that the State can do 


in the way of money and attention to bring it about. 
Some obvious means, which suggest themselves for 


Protection 

o IMPOSSIBLE. 


the promotion *of local industries, wTiat- 
ever be their* intrinsic merits or defects. 


are, from the special circumstances of 
India, out of the question. The. powerful intere^ 
of the English manufacturers, sorely pressed by 
the disadvantages . finder which the protective 


tariffs of other na^tions place them, will assuredly 
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at all times render it impossible for any Gpvem-. 
ment permanently to permit in India , any Customs 
arrangements which would give the Indian mpnu-' 
facturer an advantage over his European rival. 
It is, therefore, u^ecessary to touch further on 
the much-disputed question of the . Indian Cbtton 
duties than cto say that our experienpe since the 
recent changes of the tariff has indicated the 
extreme sensitiveness of English trade to the 
incidence of an import duty, and the readiness 
with which it responds to' any relaxation of an 
unfavourable tariff. The exemption of certain 
cfasses of goods a yes^or two ago from 

Revolution i ° -i -i 

inthbTkadb « duty has already revolutionized the 
Change OF trade. The change did not begin to 

T^ A’RTIT H' . 

make itself felt till July 1879 ; at that 
date the respective quantities of dutiable and duty- 
free cotton imports stood as follows : — * 

Dutiable Non -dutiable 

Goods. Goods. 

April to July 1879. (Millions of lbs.) (Millions of lbs.) 

Monthly average imports 8| If 

Before March of the following year, so rapid had 
been the movement of the trade in adapting the 
manufacture so as to escape from the duty, that 
the relations of dutiable to non-dutiable goods 
had been completely reversed, and the quantities 
stood thps : — 

Dutiable Non-dutiable 

Goods Goods. 

• Maroh 1880. (Millions of lbs.) (Millions of lbs.) 

, Imports . . . ^ 2 9 


• Eeview of Maritime Trade of Britieh India for 1879-80. T. E. O’Connor. 
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And before Juqe* of thaj; year , the non-dutiable 
imports had ri§eii to 85 J per cent, of the whole.* 

The change countinned to operate during the 
firsti six months of the year 1880-81, •as the following 

figures indicate. 

•• 

Milliom of Yards of Grey Goods imported from 
•Isi April to 30th September.* 



1878 . 

1879 . 

1880 . 

Dutiable . 

358 

*323 

164 

Free 

9 

• 

99 

361 

j 

Total . 

Total vai&!»^ in 
millions sber- 

367 

422 

• • 

^ • 

525 

.ling 

4 

4| • 

6 


These figures establish, beyond the possibility of 
dispute, that the English trade i^ sensibly affected 
even by so small a burthen as a 5 per cent, import 
duty; and they have led to the suggestion that, 
with a view to avoiding the incon- 

Pkoposai. to ^ 

LEVY AN Uni- venience occasioned to the trade by 

FOAM Duty on . ^ 

ALL Classes OP the favour showu to Certain classes of 

Goods. 

goods, the present differential tariff 
should be replaced by a small duty levied indis- 
criminately on all. This contention has been 
^strengthened by the ciibuinstance that tl^p increase 
in the imports of the superior classes of goods, 
known as “ white ” and “ coloured,” which were 
unaffected by ^he change of duties, has been still 
more pronounced than that in the inferior classes 

* Review of Maritime Trade of Britieh India for 1879^. T. E. O’Coimor. . 
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which benefited, exclnsively in the rel^Eation. 
The imports of these classes for the , six months, as 
contrasted with the two preceding years, a^e as 
follows : — " 

t 

u 

Millions of Yards of IVhite and Coloured Goods irgported 
from 1st April to SOth September. 


• 

1878. , 

1879., 

1880. 

White . . 

. 99 

96 

126 

Coloured . 

CO 

• 

76 ' 

143 


From these figures it must be inferred that^ the 
large increase of total cotton imports in 1880 was 
due, not so much to any change*^ tariff, as to the 
recovery of the country from the paralysing effects 
of the recent famine, and the increased purchasing 
power of the community. The imposition, of a 
duty, however, .on all classes of goods alike, 
irrespective of quality, would be to give up the 
principle, which Parliament, the Secretary of 
State, and the. Indian Government have so 
frequently and so solemnly enunciated with regard 
to a protective tariff <; and the re-imposition of a 
charge on classes of goods which have been^ once 
exempted, would be the signal for an outcry which 
no Government would dare to face. A simpler remedy 
for the alleged inconvenience is, fortunately, available. 

. The relaxation already accorded to 

“grey” piece goods will entail a loss 
of revenue for the yeis^r of, probably, 
^300,000 out of^the JL'490,000 which 
were formerly derived from this class of imports. 
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If the ^evances alleged to arise from a differential 
tariff are really insurmountable, the better course 
woul(^ be to «abdndon the remaining £190,000 now 
levied on the finer kinds of “ grey,” goods, and 
thus leave the whole of this clash untaxed. There 
will then be qply about £400,000 yielded by the 
finer yams,* and by “ white ” and “ coloured ” 
goods ; and, if our 'present financial* prosperity 
continues, i^ will no doubt be possible, at no 
distant date, to surrender this last fragment of the 
cotton duties, and thus To leaVe ‘this great branch 
of industry open to the unrestricted competition of 
the world. ** 


Apart from the political importance of such a 
result in terminating a dangerous collision of 
interests between England and India, its economic 
importance would bo immense. The 

Important , , • 

PouTjcAL AKD fact that ^oO, millions of people can 

Economical • 

Results of buj better clotiies, at a cheaper rate 
suchaChanob. would otherwise be possible, is a 

consideration of such magnitude, that the interests 

of a small class of manufacturers and their 


emplo^6s, however desirable it may be on public 
grounds to consult them, cannot, for an instant, be 
weighed against it. Any pfactical discussion of the 
subject must, it is clear* proceed on the , assump- 
tion that the industries of India must defend for 
their success on other causes than a protection 
tariff. * • 

t • 

Protection, then, .being out of the question, ve 
have to inquire how industrial enterprise in India 
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can be best enabled to meett the competition .of 
Europe? In the first place, it will .not, be enough, 
as with the wealthier and more ' enterprisii^g and 
speculative populations of the west, for 
the ^ate to confine its action to the 
MVBLWBD* removal of unfavourable conditi<fiis, and 
trust to the activity of , individuals to 
utilise every opportunity to the utmost. In India 
there is no great supply of capital seeking invest- 
ment, nor are there in any class the habits and 

temperaments which lead to » bold, vigorous, and 
persevering endeavours to discover and utilise fresh 
opportunities of acquiring yvea^. The great 
enterprise, in which 162 millions have been 
advantageously laid out in railways, canals, and 
telegraphs, has been due wholly to State interven- 
tion; it was conceived and elaborated 

obOoSS^ Government officials; and 

emwe^bbuh though the guaranteed companies are 

entrusted, subject to official control and 
supervision, with the management of their lines, the 
whole motive force throughout has been supplied 
by the State, and the unfortunate and somewhat 
discreditable collapse of the Orissa and Madras Irri- 
gation Companies has attested with distmctness the 
difficulty, in irrigation schemes at any rate, of 
private, enterprise carrying through such under- 
takings successfolly. It may safely be said that 
but for the intervention of the (jl;ovemment, India 
at the present moment would^either have no railways, 
canals, or telegraphs at all, or would be burthened 
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by. a series of ill-designed, ill-manage^, and insolvent 

which, like the two ill-fated 
lust mentioned, the G-ovemment 
would be forced at last, on grounds 
of public interest, to rescue fr5m the necessary 
consequences of. injudicious design and unskilful 
management. * ^ • . 

In other cases valuable industries have been called 
into existence, and brought into successful operation 
by the State acting as pioneer, selecting 
Motion,* trying the experi- 
Daeut, demonstrating its success, and 
then Klisading over the business to private 
individuals. Tea-planting has been ^hus established, 
and is carried on over 200,000 acres, the yearly 
exports, having risen to 34 millions of pounds, of 
the value oi about 3 millions stealing. Cinchona 
and tobacco are, in like nianner, being carried by 
State agency through the perilous stages of infancy, 
and are on the high road to become great and 
robust industries. On the whole there can be 
little doubt but that, if only sufficient time, money, 
and attention were given to the subject, there is 

still a practically unlimited field for State action 

• 

in this direction. Is is satisfactory to know that 
so much has been achief ed, but it is imp 9 rtant to 
remember how much remains to be done, and 
that for three quarters of a century of Bfltish 
rule scarcely ai^thing of the kind ,was attempted. 
There is a tendencji in the minds of Englishman 
to consider that camps, courts, and jails make up 


concerns. 

Productive •• . 

Public Works projects j 
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• r 

the entire round of the functions of Goypmment, 
aud that, so long as' there are soldiers to fight, 
magistrates to administer justice, and 
Tmt deyslop- pnlicemeu to keep order, the State 

MKKT OF Indus- , 

TRiix entb»- may, f ‘ with propriety and advantage, 
A Duty op Go- leavG industrial enterprise to take care 

YERNMENT THAN 

THE maik- of itself. This doctrine, which may 
osuEB. . be sound in Europe, is as certainly 
quite inapplicable to India. Although 
protection from foreign invasion, the maintenance 
of order, and the. diffusion of feeling of security 
are conditions precedent to all industrial progress, 
the accomplishment of thes^tf^Invaluable objects 
does not complete the task of tlie Government ; 
the direct, deliberate, systematic promotion of 
industrial enterprise is, though a later, not a less 
important duty, and its thorough recognition by 
the State would, I believe, ..be the most important 
administrative reform of which the Indian system is 
at present susceptible. 

A striking instance of the serious consequences 
of the absence of tliis recognition is afforded by the 
present attitude of the State to the question of agri- 
cultural improvement. We have seen that the vast 
cultivated area of India^nearly 200 millions of acres 
— stands in the greatest ‘^possible need of improved 
cultivation. But the efforts of the 
Government to promote this improve- 
ment have hitherto been unsystematic, 
ill-designed, and^qlmost wholly abortive. 
In the first place the experiment of the 
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* • 

Permanent Settlement, viewed in its effects on 
agricultural progress, has been a very partial suc- 
cess. Under it,*4ndeed, the increasing population, 
during* a century of unbroken peace ^and all but 
unbrokfen prosperity, has swelled Qyer a large fresh 
area of ..culturable land ; but the zemindars have, 
with rare exceptajns, never been improving land- 
lords : the hope* that tl\ey would reclaim, embank, 
drain, irrigate, introduce new staples, and at any 
rate promote the welfare of the peasantry, has 
never been realised thay, and .those to whom 

their rights have passed, have seldom 
don5' Eioro than lease out»4;he uncul- 

tivated portions of their estates to re- 
claiming tenants ; in tlie majority of 
the landlords are now purely rent- 
receivers', doing nothing for the land, and spending 
none of the rental on t^o improvement of the soil. 
On the other hanti^ by the invasion of the occu- 
pants’ rights and the reduction of large classes 

to the level of poverty-stricken and rack-rented 
tenants-at-will, the landowners have presented a 
formidable obstacle to the gradual improvements 
which ‘cultivators with secure tenure and an 

interest in tbe soil would have been certain to 
effect. A tenantry in tha condition of* the Behar 
ryot, holding on a precarious tenure under great 
proprietors and “ contractors,” whose one ihterest 
it is to force up* the rents, is the best guarantee 
for improvident, Vastefpl tillage and* an exhausted 
soil. 


Effeitb on 
Agrtciilture 

OF HIE 

Permanent 

Settlement. 

instances 
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In the next place the action of the Government 
in its endeavours to assist in the de- 
^vBMMBOT velopment of agricultulfe has not been 
FOB Land In- effective. There has been for many 
years4< legal provision for the advance 
of public money for the purpose of agricultural 
improvement ; but, speaking generally, this has 
become almost a dead letter from (me end of India 
to another. In the great province of Bengal, with 
its 55 millions of cultivated acres, less than ^50 
was, in the year 1877-78, advanced under the Act ; 
j£6,850 in the North-Western Provinces, ^1,500 in 
Bombay, and £ 75 ( 1 ^ the Central Pro- 
vinces. More activity was shown in the 
Punjab ; hnd in Madras the famine, then prevalent, 
stimulated the concession of advances for well- 
digging ; but, on the whole, the system cannot be 
regarded as in any material degree contributing to 
improved .cultivation. Compare tnis with the course 
of things in the United Kingdom, where the rental 
of land rose between 1857 and 1875 by 
millions sterling, thus in- 
creasing the capital of the land-owners, 
at thirty years’ purchase, by no less than 
331 millions. During* this period, as an eminent 
agricultural' authority computes, 16 millions sterling 
have been advanced by the State, or 
various public companies, for the 
, purpose of land improvement, while a 
sum, perhaps three times^ as large, has been 
expended by individual capitalists. Here, then, 
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following an outlay of 60 millions, is an increased 
capital of five time'^ the amount, nol:, of course, all 
due immediately • to 'the expenditure on improve- 
ment, *but, to a very great extent, connected with 
it. But if 48 millions of acr£^ in the United 
Kingdom admitted of such an outlay, and responded 
to it at once in^ increased rentals, why have 200 
millions of ac^es in India — much less, well- tilled 


and in the hands of very much peorer cultivators 
— ^been allowed to remain altogether without this 
invaluable means of^ improvement? The question 
has been considered by the Famine Commissioners, 
and*’th« failure is, according to them, 
to "explained by ^various defects 
™ ™ the existing organisation, by the 

obstacles created by inefficient native 
officials) to whom such grants give extra trouble; 
by the delays, expense^ and troublesome formalities 
accompanying the ‘grant, by the charge of interest, 
the small number of years over which the 
repayments are spread, the early date at which 
they commence, and the rigid rules as to punctual 
repayment. 

The ' Commissioners suggest several reforms ; in 
^ particular they .recommend that the 

Proposals op ^ 

pajone Oom- period fixed fop the discharge of the 

MVtUON. • 

advance should be longer, and that its 
repayment should be effected by means of* instal- 


ments so adjusted as to discharge principal and 
interest alike in a given^number of years ; this should 
in no case, they consider, be less than fourteen, ani 
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might be as many as twenty-five ; in the latter case 
only 7 per cent, need ‘be charged. These changes 
wonld undoubtedly tend to render .the system more 
generally popular with the land-owners and to pro- 
mote its more ext^sive use. 

The main cause of the failure, however, is probably 
to be found in the fact that the manage- 
Difiiit of these advances has been nobody’s 
business in particular, but has been 
suPBRiN- merely superadded to the other multi- 
farious duties of the district officer and 
his subordinates; while at head-quarters theie has 
been no official responsible for tjie -general working 
of the scheme or interested in- its success, or the 
means for- increasing its efficiency. 

The remedy for which this state of things appears 
\ to call is the creation of a department 

^ whose special business it should be to 

isBUBTR/"” supervise ana assist the agricultural and 
industrial development of the country, 
and which should be responsible for giving every 
practicable assistance to such forms of enter- 
prise as appeared to require the assistance of the 
State, land improvement amongst the rest: Its 
operations in connection with advances for land 
improvement .would consist in superin- 

Its Duties , . , , ^ ^ 

BEOABD8 Ad- tending the subordinate official agency 
Land im-" by which the propriety of the grant 

PBOVEMBNTS. - 

must, m each case, he, determined, and 

I 

its employment watched ; in seeing that none of 
that official oppression, for which Indian society 


A Depabt- 
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gives ^uch facilities, is allowed to ^ deter the people 
from making use of the sysitem, and in encouraging 
applications ^for grants whenever it geems likely 
that judicious outlay would increase jfche productive- 
ness of the soil. Well-digging especially would 
commend attention. There are millions 

Wells. • 

of acres in India, beyond^ the reach 
of canal irrigation and exposed to constant risk 
of drought, which might be exempted from this 
terrible risk and rendered infinitely more pro- 
ductive, if they weye adequately, supplied with the 
wells. In some localities — parts of the Bombay 
Presidency for mrt|,nce — it is questidifable whether 
the money laid out in canals would , not have 
been more wisely spent on a mode oY irrigation 
better suited to the physical circumstances of the 
country. All the attention of the Public Works 
Department and its official^ has been devoted to 
canals, and all fhe expenditure has been incurred 
on their behalf to the complete neglect of the 
humbler means of improvement. To Sir George 
Couper and the able and ^vigorous Director of 
Agriculture in the North - Western Provinces 
belongs the credit of having first recognised the 
necessity of dealing with 4he subject on an ade- 
quate scale, and in the ^stematic manner which 
its importance deserves. In a single instance in 
Bengal the enthusiasm of an individual ofidcer* 
has home valif&ble fruit in the construction or 

. * 

• Mr. A. Tyller, Bub-Deputy Opium Agent, Sarum. 

16 
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WELLS. 


restoration of oyer 2,000 wells, which the, people 
have been induced by Lis advice aq,d assistance to 
undertake ; .and it is certain that tbejre is scarce!^ 
a district in« India, where money, judiciously 
employed in well-sinking, would not earn a good 
rate of interest besides confeiTing enormous 
benefits on, the country. The hindrances to well- 
sinking — and in some provinces iiie increase in 
the number of Wells is lamentably slow — are want 
of capital and enterprise on the part of landowners, 
the precarious footing of * tenants, and family or 
village disputes, which render joint^ action impos- 
sible. To each of these obstrq^ions the action of 
the State shonjd be vigorously and courageously 
applied. The landowner should be obliged to 
learn that he cannot be allowed to go on receiving 
rents from tena^its, who live in yearly danger of 
starvation by famine,* yhen his land might be 
efficiently protected by wells from this terrible 
contingency. If he has not spirit or resources for 
the necessary expenditure, the State will incur it 
on his behalf, and ad/1 the interest of the expendi- 
ture to the revenue for which his land is already 
responsible: the tenant should be encouraged in 
every way to insist oh his holding being thus 
improvejL and protected,* and where the tenant 
himself constructs he should be secure against any 
enhancement of. rent on account of the increased 
value « of the ^ land, or against' ejectment without 
compensation. Wherever a. right of occupancy 
exists, the right to smk wells should be explicitly 
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declared. In cases where the dissensions of tribe 
or fa-TTiily make any joint enterprise impossible, the 
dovemmeilt should undertake it and assess the 
payntents on those benefited by the improvement. 
In this way several millions ^^sterfing might be 
advantageously employed, and vast tracts of 
country be. rendered comparatively safe against 
the direst fotos of misery. The energising and 
controlling influence of a central department, with 
ample knowledge and resources, is, however, 
indispensable for the completion^ of so vast a task. 
Wheu it is considered how much ability, experience, 
patience, and %kill have been essential* to the com- 
pletion of our canals and railways, it need not 
excite surprise if a corresponding!/ serious effort is 
required to cany through the no less important 
and difficult project of well-construction, by State 
agency or under State superintendence, to a suc- 
cessful close. • * 

But the functions of a Department of Agricul- 
ture and Industry would, of course. 

Other Duties 

OF A dbpabt- extend to a great variety of subjects ; 
cuvTvsB ABO it would supenntend experiments too 
* ' large and costly to be undertaken 
by individuals ; it would collect, systematise, and 
diffuse information, and • utilise the experience 
fathered in different circumstances aifd from 
remote localities; it would organise agricultural 
fairs, exhibitions, and associations' by which local 
interest might be aroused ; it would* afford facilities 
to European capitalists anxious to embark in Indian 

16 * 
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« II 

projects; it would introduce new staples and new 

implements, and encourage by proper rewards the 

efforts of inventors to meet the wants of th& 
« 

country ; it would supplelnent the isolated and 
spasmodic efforts o^^ individuals by the continuous 
systematic action of a well-equipped and well-informed 
bureau. 

^ o 

When we ^ consider the strenuous efforts of the 
Continental States in this direction — that there 
are, for instance, in France no less than 800 
agricultural associations, 20 model agricultural 
institutions, 9 chairs for an agricultural profesooriat, 
and 4 agricultural institutes, and that almost every 
petty state in Europe has correspondingly important 
and costly arrangements for the promotion of 
scientific agriculture — while in India scarcely a 
germ of anything of this sort exists, the urgent 
need of such a department, ^d the importance of 
the work which it would h‘ave to undertake, requires 
no further enforcement. For one thing, experi- 
ments of the exact, elaborate, scientific 

OF 

sciiuinrio Order, from which alone any useful 
bxpbbuieiitb. hoped, are at present 

impossible ; there are neither experts fit to conduct 
experiments, nor the material means of doing so. 
Institutions such as that .which Mr. Lawes has 
for many years maintained on a magnificent scale 
at Bothamstead, are required in every Indian 
provincq, if any advance towards scientific agri- 
culture is to be" effected. Mapy thousands of acres, 
for instance, have of late years become barren 
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from oaline efflorescence, bnt of itg real causes and 
remedies little has been ascertained, except that 
Ihe recklessneVs of canal engineers has in many 
instances contributed to its formation by closing 
np the natural drainage of the country, and so water- 
logging the soil. 

In the same* way the structure of Indian soils, 
the effects of' intenser solar heat, violent electrical 
changes, seqid-storms, hot winds,* and the down- 
pour of the monsoon — the protection from drought 
which, in some soils, may be ‘obtained by deep 

• I > ^ 

ploughing — these and a hundred other vital 

• ft * 

questions are, sciantifically speaking, unexplored. 
A few isolated inquiries and incomplete experi- 
ments have taught us only how much there is to 
learn, , and what enormous consequences the sub- 
stitution of knowledge for • ignorance on such 
subjects might produce.. But at present the 
Indian Government possesses . no machinery by 
which these all-important results may be brought 
about. 

Nor is it in agriculture alone that State aid, 
on a methodical system and important scale, is 
required. Every branch of industrial 

Other Func- . . • 

TioNBOPTHB eiiterprise stands in need of assistance 

Tllli P A RTMftl WT- • * 

such as, in fhe circumstances pf India, 
the Government alone can give. The development 
of manufactures should be taken .up seriously and 
pursued with j^tfence 'and deliberqjfcion by 'officers 
qualified by skill and 'knowledge to deal with each 
particular branch. All this will cost . money, of 
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course, but the .outlay would bs well repaid'. The 
uecessity for technical , education — of 
edto^w. *^hich the English nation has at last 
become convinced — is ten times greater 
in India, where*" technical knowledge is often 
confined to a handful of European experts, and 
the few natives who have undw their super- 
intendence • acquired a superficial 'knowledge of 
^ Bome particular handicraft.. The arts 
of India, now endangered by endea- 
vours to supply the European market with cheap 
repetitions of precious antique models, or still 
worse, with vulgar parodies of European forms, 
need to be guarded by State intervention from a 
degeneracy which would rob them of all their 
value. A high standard of taste and workn^anship 
has to be maintained, and encouragement has to 
be afforded to the slow , elaboration of costly work, 
for which the ordinary chances of the market are 
scarcely sufficient attraction. Thus guided and 
assisted, India, it might be hoped, would soon 
take her place among the great industrial nations 
of the world. 

The creation of an Agricultural and Industrial 
Department, with a central office at the head- 
quartera of the G-overnment of India, and sub- 
ordinate branches in the several provinces, is, I 
venture to think, the most pressing administrative 
want of the day. It would involve" the expenditure 
of large sums in organising . the machinery with 
which it would have to work, and securing the 
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services of the experts, through whom alone it could 
render efficient Service. Men silled in Tarious 
branches of te(^nicdl science must he tempted into 
the service of the Govemment, and so remune- 
rated and honoured as to render them content with 

•# 

their position. The Civil Service must open its 
ranks to physicists as at present to lawyers and 
scholars; aiffi techijical education, 'varied and 
thorough, such as that which is. now offered to 
Englishmen by the Yorkshire College ” at Leeds, 
must be brought mthin the reach of the Indian 
masses. Much patience and skill will, no doubt, 
be necessary *for the successful introduction of a 
system, which, though long familiar on the Con- 
tinent, has hardly as yet taken Voot in England. 
Many mistakes will be committed, and much needless 
outlay probably be incurred ; but whatever be the 
cost of the system, the advantaged which might be 
expected from its introduction are so great, and the 
need for such assistance is so urgent, that the task 
of devising and elaborating the means for its 
establishment in India ought no longer to be 
deferred. The country is perfectly well able to 
pay lor this new avenue to comfort and wealth for 
millions, now toiling at nnremunerative tasks, or 
enduring in enforced idleness the grievous burthen 
of hereditary penury. If this were not sO, it would 
be necessary to inquire how the funds for Ikying out 
this via salutis* might be best refrenched from less 
essential topics of e^enditure. As* it is, the Indian 
Government is in the happy position of the proprietor 
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of a vast undeveloped estate, who has only to^ecide 
to which of various schemes of profitable improve- 
ment his surplus rental shall be devoted, and who 
can borrow on favourable terms as much moifey as 
he pleases for projects too large to be attempted 
without recourse to a loan. 
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CHAPTER Vin. * 


FAMINE ^ND tAMlNE- RELIEF. 


Large portion^ of India are and must ever be liable 
to serious agricultural vicissitudes. The 

Liability OF i i i • 

India TO autuinn harvest, ■which to a large extent 
supplies the staple diet of the population, 
depends on the adequacy and timeliness of that great 
rain-bearing current known as the south-west mon- 
soon ; while the winter harvest, which in Upper India 
is the more valuable of the two, requires for its 
success, hot only that the summer rains should be 
sufficient for the preparation of the soil, but that 
there should be throughout ^iie •winter occasional 
rainfall sufficient to mature the crops. 

Both the summer and winter rainfall, however, are 


YjISBIABLE 
Charagteb 
OF THE Mon- 
soon. 


subject to frequent disturbances. Not 
only does the volume of the ‘vapour- 
laden current vary from year to year in 
amonnb and strength of movement as 


it approaches t£e coa^t of India, bht its advance 
across the country depends on numerous physical 
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THE RAINFALL OF INDIA. 


inflnences of which little is known bejoi)4 the 

f ' t 

irregularity of their action and effects. The main 
cause of the in-draught of air during the summer 
monsoon is the increased heat and consequent 
diminution of atmc^spheric pressure in the northern 
part of India, and a corresponding increase of 
pressure in the south; and the slightest disturb- 
ance of the gradual diminution of .'pressure from 
south to north is certain to produce grave results 
on the rainfall. The controlling causes of the 
variations in atmospheric presBi|re are but partially 
understood ; but it is the opinion of tht^SS* best 
acquainted with the subject that, besides the great 
cosmical conditions which are probably connected 
with changes in the surface of the sun, and which 
affect the entire globe, there are certain local 
influences in India connected with the snowfall of 
the Himalayas, and the effect of the winter rains 
in cooling the atmosphere, which 'render the move- 
ments and character of the monsoon exceptionally 
difficult of calculation. ' That portion of the 
current which, advancing across the Indian Ocean, 
first strikes the Western Ghats, sheds a vast 
portion of its contents on the opposing mountain 
heights ; the region immediately to the eastward, 
consequently, gets but a scanty supply. Again, 
the more easterly inland portions of 
southern India depend for their rain- 
, supply mainly on an < in-draught from 
the Bay of Bengal which occuirs late in the autumn, 
and this frequently is either diverted by cyclones or 
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other ^terruptions jn the bay, or spends itself near 
the coast. Upper India, again, owes its rainfall 
partly to a st^etfib of air which has firs^ to traverse 
the Great Indian Desert* and the ^ultry plains of 
Sindh and Rajpootana, partly t^ a current which, 
checked in it^ eastward course by the mountain 
ranges of Burmah, travels up the Bay of Bengal, 
is arrested by the mountain ranges in the north- 
east of that province, is again * diverted to the 
westward by the Himalayas, and sheds itself, as it 
travels up the valley of the Ganges, on the great 
plain country of Bengal. It is obvious that before 
the North-Western^ Provinces and the Punjab are 
reached, the curre'nt must to a ^reat extent have 
spent its force, and that any accidental obstacle, 
such as, for instance, the intervention of a tract of 
country in which the atmospheric pressure happens 
to be in excess, may al^gether arrest it. The 
consequence is that, although there are many parts 
of India where the rainfall is uniformly ample, 
there are many regions which are in ordinary years 


reached by an attenuated ram-current, and which 
are continually liable to have their slender supply 
altogether cut short, or so seriously curtailed as 
to ensure disaster. The southern parts of* the 
Punjab which lie remote from the !^imalayas and 
bordering on the great desert — the 
southern and western parts of the 
Ntjrth-Western Provinces, and, notably 
the regien between Delhi and Agr^ — 
the north and west of Rajpootana — the uplands of 


Pabtb op 
India espe- 
cially LIABLE 
TO Drought. 
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. ' 

Bombay beyond tbe 'Western Qrbats, and the high 

inland tracts of MadraiS, Hyderabad, and Mysore — 

are all so s^nated that the force of "the monsoon is 

always greatly diminished before it reaches * them, 

and that a feeble ^monsoon is very likely either not 

to reach them at all, or to be too ^te to sa?re the 

crops. 

• I 

In these, districts it is that the scene of famine 
disaster has usually been found. Other portions of 
the country, though suffering at far longer intervals, 
are not entirely jsxempt, "as the calamity which 
befell Orissa in 1865, after an interval oT’eighty 
years, attested with terrible ^phasis ; and the 
famine in Behar, in 1873, though controversies 
have always existed as to the extent of the disaster, 
was at any rate suflBciently serious to remind us 
that, even in Bengal, distress, arising from crop 
failure on a serious scale, , is a contingency for 
which the people and the CroveTfnment must be 
prepared. 

The following table, taken from the report of the 
Famine Commission, shows the principal 

List of ^ i 

Famines. famines of the century, the number of 

R. 23and24 , . , , 

asterisks indicating roughly the degree 
of severity of each : — 
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Area 


V 

• 


affected in 

Fopnlation 


• 

• 

thousands of 

affected, in 


Province. 


square miles. 

millions. 

1803 

North West'Provinces*'*' . 

20 

8 

189B-5 

Maclras** 


J 

18 

Bombay* 

. .] 

110 

1882-8 

Madras*** . 





BomltfLy* 

• • 

180 

22 


Hyderabad* . 

.) 

• 


1837-8 

Nor^lji-Wcst Pipvinces*** 1 

113- 

28 


Eajpootana** . 


• 

1845 

Bombay* 

. 

25 


1853-4 

Madras** 

. • 

• 

CO 

o 

8 

18bD-f 

Hyderabad** . 

. .3 

North-West Provinces** 




Punjab** 

• • 

«3' 

20 


Native States**'' 

y 



1866-6 

Bengal*** 


• •* 



Madias** 




• 

Mysore* . 


180- 

48 


Hyderabad* 


• 



Bombay* 

• 



1868-9 

Ilaj pootau a* * * 

• 




Nortli-Wcst Provinces** • 




Punjab** 

• V 

296 

44 


Central Provinces** 




Bombay* 

• • 



1878-4 

Bcugal** 





North-West Provinces* . 

. 54 

21 


Oudh* . 

•• 


• 

1876-8 

Madras*** 


• 



Mysore*** 

• 


• 


Hyderabad** . 

• • 


• 


Bombay*** 

• 
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58 


NortheWest Provinces** . 




Oudh** . 

• • 

• 



Punjab** * 

• ■ 


• 
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BECUBRENCE OF FAMINES. 


The general results of these figures ]p.ay be 
summed up by saying that, except 

japB** ^ 

BVLT AS TO ,Burmah and East Bengal, where the 

Frequency ^ 

opFamisbs. rainfall never' fails, and Scindh, 'Vhere 
rain n^ever comes, and the population 
depends solely on river-irrigation, some part or 
other of India sufiers from famine two years in 
every nine.; that on the average ,20 millions of 
people, or a twelfth of the population, are affected 
on each occasion, and that, consequently, the 
result is equivalent to the ^hole population of 
240 millions suffering once in fifty-four ^ears, or 
rather less often than twice in a century. As 
four-fifths of the number are* British subjects, it 
would follbw that, on the average, 3^ millions 
are affected annually. The five great famines of 
the present century have each affected, on the 
average, a population of 40 millions, and they 
have occurred at intervals varying from two or 
three years to forty, and averaging on the whole 
twelve years. Previous to the Orissa famine of 
1865-66 Bengal had been exempt for eighty-one 
years, and the two greatest known famines of the 
North-Western Provinces, those of 1783 and 1837, 
wefe separated by an interval of fifty-three years. 
On the whole it may be <said that in each of the 
provinces, except Bengal, a famine of some son 
may be expected every eleven or twelve years, and 
a great famine about twice in a century. Taking 
the whole of India, a famine of some sort may be 
expected in one province or another every fourth 
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or fifth year, aii4 a bad famine one year in 
twelve. 

• • 

* Before the ^introduction of railways a, wide-spread 
famine was naturally regarded as a, calamity the 
results of which any^ human effort was 
wholly unable to control, or even materi- 
'alleviate. Cattle being the only 
rbubf*** means of transport, and the <jattle being, 
necessarily, amongst the’earliest sufferers, 
it was impossible to carry food, even if food had been 
procurable, on any such ^cale as. would compensate 
for the loss of a crop or provide for any but the 
merest fraction of ^ the suffering population. A 
famine was, accordingly, felt to be ^ong the 
great natural visitations — of the saifie class as 
cyclones, storm-waves, or earthquakes — with which 
the human race is impotent to struggle. Now, 
however, that we h^ve 10,000 miles of railway- 
hue available for** food transport, and can increase 
this mileage to any extent we please, the 
task of reheving famine distress is — ^if not com- 
pletely, at any rate to a very material extent — 
brought within the range of practical administra- 
tion. 

During the famine year -of 1877, 3^^ milhon& of 
tons of food were moved* by railways from one part 
of the country to another, and it is 
railwatb in beheved that, in addition to 2 milhons 
PamikbRbubf brought into the distressed 

districts of the Bou1i)i«by sea and dfstributed by ^e 
railways inland during the period of dearth, the 
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railways themselves imported ^ or millcf^ns of 
tons. Taking one ton as food enough for six 
persons foi^ a year, these figures Would imply thT&t 
a year’s food , for 19 or '20 millions of people was 
conveyed during t|?e famine to the scene of distress, 
and that human life to this extent was saved. 
This result, however, was effected with the mere 
rudiments pf a railway system. None of the most 
affected parts wfire traversed by more than a single 
line, and the great province of Mysore depended 
for the existence. of a lafge portion of its popula- 
tion, for months together, on a single branch line 
from the already over-taxed Madras liailway. Large 
portions of the country, again, were beyond the 
sphere of 'railway operations, and were dependent 
for food on cattle transport from the various depots 
to which the railways brought it. Still, the fact 
that food was actually sent, during the famine, 
from a distance of more than 2;000 miles to the 
distressed provinces, and that, even at existing 
rates, its price would not necessarily be 
OTR*™-wAy enhanced^ to the trader more than by 
three farthings per pound by this long 
transport — indicates clearly enougn the 
possibility of establishing such an equilibrium of 
prices throughout the country, and such a speedy 
readjusiment of any temporary disturbance of th&t 
equilibrium as would render famine, in the real 
sense pf the word, ' as impossible ’ iif India as it is, 
at present, in England. > , 

It is with a view to this state of things that 
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must now be considered, and it is, accord- 
ingly, 'useless to* look back for instruc- 
Lpri,* to BE •fcion'ojto famines which occtured previous 

LEAENT FBOM ^ p ^ 

p^KiNB^ to* the existence of thefe facilities, 

BEFOBE InTBO- ^ 

DtrcnoK OF aided, as they are, by the scarcely less 

nAi£iiVAirB ^ 

„ important agency of 'the 20,000 miles 
of telegraph, wr^e which now afford means of in- 
stantaneous cdinmunication with every |)art of the 
country. • 

If we may accept the recent famine of 1876-78 


Extreme 
Ltmit of Pr J- 

BABLE FIXTURE 

Famines 
R. 26 . 


in Soathem <India — the worst for com- 

M * « 

binded extents and severity t>n record 
— rfs the extreme measure jof our future 
liability*, Ve find that it was “intense” 


over an area of 105,000 square mfles with a popu- 


lation of 19 millions, “ severe ” over an area of 


66,000* square miles with a population of 11 mil- 
lions, and “ slight ” over an area df 34,000 square 
miles and a population of t3 millions. Those parts 
only in which the famine was “ intense ” or 
“ severe ” were found to require assistance, so that 
a population of 30 millions, spread over an area 
of 170,000 square miles, and in more or less acute 
distress for a period ranging between one and two 
years, may be taken as the utmost probable limit 
of simultaneous distress.. It must be rremembered. 


xfL^ever, that, on this occasion, the drought in 
the south was followed by the worst failure* of the 
autumn rains eyer known in Upper India, and that 
the North-West Provipces, having lost most of the 
autumn crop, were rescued at the last moment, by 

17 
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a lucky fall of rain, from a calamity Yrhich ;^ould 
have added terribly to the proportion of the famine 
in the sonth. Taking this latter, Jtiowever, as our 
Standard, we find that in Madras* more 
three-quarters of a million of 
sufferers, or 5 per cent, of the dis- 
tressed population, were relieved daily 
for nearly two years, the daily numbers rising in 
the worst 'months as high as 2^ millions. In 

Bombay about 320,000 people, or 3^ per cent, of 
the affected population, were relieved daily for 


upwards of a year, the maximum numbers ‘reaching 
half a milliop daily. In the Bengal famine of 
^ ^ 1873-74, where relief was profuse and 

Famine of often indiscriminatiug, about 10 per 
cent, of the affected population received 
help, in some form or other, for a period averaging 
nine months, and this ratio was doubled during 
the worst months. Judging fRom these experi- 
ences, and the general history of the 
Ni^hbto subject, the Famine Commissioners 

R* 26 ''^dM‘ calculate that the largest population, 

likely to be severely affected by famine 
on any one occasion may be put at 30 millions. 
Of .these 15 per cent., or 4^ millions, are likely to 
require relief during the worst months of the 
famine, and 7 or 8 per cent., or about 2^ milliope, 
to require continuous assistance for a year. These 
proportions, the Commissioners point out, provide 
for relief on a scale about double' that given in 
the Madras and Bombay famine of 1876-78. 
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Assuniing, as we may, ihat 3^ millions of British 
subjects, on the * average, • suffer * annually from 
• famihe, belief, on the scale^ now pro- 

Cost op • posed, would 'be afforded 'annually to 

Relief ^ p ^ 

245,000 persons, and this at £5 per 
head would involve an annual (Outlay of mil- 
lions, a snip w]iich corresponds, with satisfactory 
exactness, to *the .millions which the Govern- 
ment of India now dedicates annually to this 
object. 

The main features •of Indian famines are 

♦a • 

* extremely uniform. The firsf rumours 

O^ENEE^L IN“ 

ciDBNTs OF of • trouble come from district officers 
in the 'shape of reports of a delayed, 
inadequate, or irregular monsoon. * Thtf’fields are 
described as drying up ; a few weeks more must 
decide whether the crop can be saved ; the people 
are anxious, the money-lenders 'alarmed, prices 
are rising in anticipatioh of the approaching 
dearth. Still the much-wished- for clouds delay 
their arrival, or still more tantalising, gather and 
pass away, leaving none of their treasure behind. 
The uncheckered sky blazes oh pitilessly, day after 
day, as if in derision of the scorched, brown plains 
below : presently there is no more room for doubt 
or for hope : the harvest is destroyed .* the season 
tsf',. plenty, of cheap prices, of high wliges, of 
abundant meals, of qomparative ease, of la^ng by 
a little hoard far athe year’s consumption, of paying 
off the long-owed arrgar of rent or ’revenue, of the 
simple rustic festivity — has passed, leaving behind 

17 * 
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it a popalation with empty gamers, and^light 
purses, face to ' face with at least six months of 
stmggle and privation. The' first efiect of the 

drought has • been to stop all ' field 
ovDbocohi. labour, and thus to throw the * great 

li 41 ' ^ 

mass of the labouring population out 
of employment. For one thing, such labour has 
become useless and impracticable : imd if it were 
not so, the landowners, with lowered funds and 
shortened credit, are unable to incur any expense. 
In the houses of the well-to-do,^ the precious stores 
of grain are hoarded with a more jealous care than 
ever : prices .rise to double, treble, and sometimes 
four times their usual rate : b'veryone is on short 
commons : ' the pasture fails, the trees have been 
stripped, the veiy thatches used as forage — the 
cattle are dying by thousands. The pppulation, 
anxious, restless and alarmed, begins to move : 
great streams of wandeiurs fiow»>off in the direc- 
tion of parts of the country where rumour reports 
that the drought has not extended : other poverty- 
stricken crowds pour into the great cities and lie 
squalid and half-famished about the streets : 
others, again, quit their villages, where life 'is no 
longer possible, and wander, aimless and dejected, 
about the country, soon, too often, to Hinlf ex- 
hausted by the wayside, or to be brought prostifftte 
and moribund into the rural .police-station. The 
small landowners and tenants curtay every expense, 
hoard every resource, and prepare ihemselves for a 
period of endurance which, tradition warns them, 
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musJ^last till the .winter crops ripen, or, if they 
fail, for a year or more : aU those who live upon 
others (anct ^their tribe is legion) begin to be 
pinched : the professional mendicant, who lives 
ordinarily in comparative ease on the subscriptions 
of the' charitable, finds his supplies running short: 
then the petty «village artizans and traders begin 
to suffer as ^e ordinary traffic of the village is 
curtailed : in a few weeks the official of a famine- 
stricken district may find a population of hundreds 
of thousands of enfeeblbd, frightened, demoralised 
people on his hands, with nothing but his energy, 
promptitude, and skill between them* and destruc- 
tion. 

• 

Such is the administrative problem which the 
Government is called upon, in some part 
VETO- country or another, every four or 

five years Jio solve — a strain of no insig- 
nificaift character alike on its official 


machinery and its finances, when it is re- 
membered that the additional burthen has, to a 
very large extent, to be ^ borne by shoulders 
already sorely overweighted with the multi- 
farious claims of an Administration which is every 
year becoming more thorough apd efficient, tChd, 
consequently, making larger demands on the 
edtergies of those by whom it is carried on. On 


Impobtancb 
j OF Official 
Efficiency. 


this account, if on no other, it is of 
sup^ifle importance that the Admini- 
stration,, from its highest to its lowejst 


grades, should be in the hands of vigorous, able 
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men, with the nerve, courage, fertility of reiS^urce, 
buoyancy of spirit, ‘and firmness of resolution 
necessary to cope with a grave emergency. Tie 
history of Indian famines could not be* truly 
written without the admission that, amid many 
honourable records of zeal and ability, there have 
been instances in which the inherent miseries of the 

4 

situation have been aggravated by the personal 
shortcomings or those entrusted with its manage- 
ment. If the highest local authority fails in 
foresight, judgment, or ^gous, the course of a 
famine becomes that of a battle fought by a 
commander Who lacks the requisites of successful 
strategy. Confusion, unprepafedness, ignorance, 
or misappreciation of facts, vacillating councils, 
contradictory orders, hesitation at head-quarters, 
disobedience and disorder in the ranks — all these 
ingredients of defeat have, on more occasions than 
one, contributed to turn the cdmbat with famine 
into something little short of a disaster. In the 
same way, if the general discipline of the service 
in any province is ,lax — if promotion has been 
granted on other grounds than competence — 
if the supervision has been occasional and* per- 
functo^ — if men have been allowed, as has 

r 

frequently been the case, ‘to drift, by mere length 
of service, into posts for which they are <Hl>y 
character or temperament imfitted, nothing can 
avert a catastrophe. A fire on bo^rd> a ship, with 
incompetent officers and an, undisciplined and 
disorderly crew, is not less easy of control or more 
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likely to be got u(Lder than famine in a province 

where indolence, favouritism, or a spirit of laissez 

• * * 

faire have been* allowed to sap the efficiency of the 
official body. Every executive offic^er in India, it 
must" be remembered, from a GLpvemor downwards, 
may have to jiake part in the administration of 
ffimine relief, ahd in this, at whatever^ point nerve, 
character, or judgment are wanting, there is certain 
to be a disaster. The service mifst, accordingly, if 
we are to hope for success in the struggle, be main- 
tained at a high pitch *of discipline and efficiency, 
and its ranks, as far as possible, be filled with men 
adequate not only for the discharge of *current duties, 
but with a reserve of power ready for periods of 
exceptional strain. * 

Personal zeal and ability, however, will avail but 
little on -such occasions unless they are 
aSSIIdL ^knowledge and foresight 

which* are attainable only by systematic 
and continuous action on the part of 
the State, formulating the results of 
numerous isolated experiences, and extending the 
area of observation over long periods of time. For 
this purpose the Famine Commission has recom- 
mended the creation of a* Department, both ^th 
the Government of India and in evWy proviuce, 
oiile of whose special duties it would be to collect 
information as to the agricultural ^prospects of the 
country, to re^*that information in the light of 
past experience, aqd'to judge of the degree apd 
form of relief which the Govern^ment should, on 
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each occasion, be prepared to concede. Foir'Bup- 
pljing, in the first instance, the neces- 
“k ?ary information, it is^ proposed that 

there should be a regular staff of 
officials,^ one person in each village 
being legally respon(3ible for its agric^tural returns ; 
these officers, again, would be suiij'.ably supervised 
and all ultimately controlled by the i’rovincial 
Director of Agriculture, under whom the provincial 
returns would be prepared and submitted to the 
central bureau with the “Government of India. 
This scheine would involve the creation ' of new 
offices in villages under the Penfianent Settle- 
ment, or otherwise excluded 'from the ordinary 
revenue system of the country ; but the cost is 
one which the proprietors of such estates may not 
unreasonably be called upon to defray. The result 
would be that, not only would the Government 
obtain a really trustworthy idea» of the agricul- 
tural out-turn in ordinary seasons, but that on 
any occasion of crop failure the amount of loss 
and the consequent distress would be accurately 
gauged by experts, and the proper measures of 
relief be adopted without hesitation, vacilldtion, 
or delay. Hitherto it .has sometimes happened 
that the earliest and mostrvitally important period 
of a famine has been spent in more or less aoei-* 
monious controversies, between the Government 
of India and the local administiat^on, as to^ the 
extent of the calamity and the^ policy to be pursued 
in dealing with it. Part of the additional expense 
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invoTv'ed in the creation of such a department, 
might legitimately be defrayed out of the Ij millions 
which the Government of India now annually devotes 
to fautine-relief. Arrangements for the collection of 
such ’information and for its intelligent use are, in 

fact, famine-relief measures of aone the less vital 

* 

importance ^ecai}se they are taken before the famine 
has actually b^un. . 

Another proposal for securing a 'high standard of 
efficiency in the management of famines 
is, that^on the occasion of any serious 
* drought, the administration oT relief, in 
all its various branches, should be concentrated in 
a single officer, of known aptitude, and, if possible, 
special experience — who shoulcf be •* placed in 
command of all relief operations, be personally 
responsible for their adequacy, and become the 
channel by which iQl instructions issued by the 
Government on the subject would* reach the officers 
concerned. 

Assuming that the Government is in possession 
of the necessary knowledge, and has at 

Evils to be . • 

COMBATED IN Its commajid a body of officials capable 

Famine Relief. 

of carrying out its orders efficiently, and 
duly organized tor the encounter, we next come to 
the precise mode in which relief is to bd given. The 

i)WHPBicBs * (r) a great 

(2) 0kb8ationof enhancement of prices which makes life 

labudx. difficult to all, and impossible to many : 

(3) Actual Db- * , , * * - 

nciENcr OF ( 2 ) the ^ps,ralysis of agricultural employ- 
ment, by which the wage-earning portion 
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of the commoi^ity is thrown .out of work ; and 
(3), in some instances' an actual insufficiency of 
food necessary for the support of^ t|;ie population. 
Of these troybles, the ^rst and third are, to a 
large extent, within the immediate control of 
the State. The ^estion whether there shall ever 
again exist^ in any part of Indih that dreadful 
state of things, when food ' is not obtainable at 
any price, or that scarcely less dreadful 

Effect of i ^ ' 

Railways ON Condition wlien the enhancement of 
( 1 ) & (3). price . is practically prohibitory to 

all but the wealthy, is entirely one of railway- 
construction. * As, even now, food can be carried 
at three-farthings per lb. from one end of India 

' tl * 

to another — a rate ivhich will, we may hope, be 
considerably reduced — and as there is always food 
to be had at normal prices in one province or 
another, it is obvious that anything like absence 

C 

of food or prohibitive enhancement of price must 
become impossible in every part of the country 
which is brought fairly within the scope of the 
railway system. Thrqughout the late famine there 
were districts where grain was almost valueless 
from its profuse abundance and the absence of 
any* means of carrying it to a profitable market : 
a tew hundred miles aWay it was selling for 
months , together at prices which implied sifCh 
general distress as defied the utmost efforts of 
the State to counteract its dire*' Results on the « 
population. Eailway extensioti .is, in fact, beyond 
all comparison, the most potent remedy against 
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^Euuines, but at tbe present rat^ of progress it 
will be long before this remedy is more than very 
partially applied. About 1,100 miles of new line 
* were opened in 1880-81 , g^nd 1,100 more 
^‘i88L §* 4 ^** under constructio^i during the present 
year : but the annuiiA expenditure of 1| 
millions, which^ is the present Imperial grant for 
railway constsuction, • spread over t^ enormous 
area of 1^^ millions of square miles, which has 
to be covered, cannot, it is obvious, do more 
than alleviate in «.n almost * inappreciable degree 
the pressing deficiences of the country in this 
respect. ^ • 

The sum of 2^ millions has been accepted as the 
limit of annual expenditure upon productive public 
works,^ from an idea — certainly not borne out by the 
present state of things — that this is 
the largq^t sum which could be advan- 
tageottsly raised in India ;* and it is 
hoped that private European enterprise 
will supplement the acknowledged short-comings of 
the Government i^ respect of canal and 
railway construction. 

Leaving aside the consideration of the poUcy of 
abandoning a* magnificent source* of 

Statb Tntbrebt 1 1- . 1 , -r 4- 

IN Railway pubhc mcorbe, which miiiftTi railways 
coNSTBccTioN. ccrtainly hereafter become, there 

remains the question how far it is permissible for 
Government t<| leave to the chances of (‘private 

* DeBpatch of the Govemment of India to the Seoretarj of State^ 
13 October 1876* 


Policy of 

TRUSTING TO 

PRIVATE En- 
terprise. 


F. S. 1881, §84. 
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enterprise the completion of a task for which' no 
body has such good opportunities' as itself, and in 
the completion of which no public^' company could 
be so deeply ^interested. ‘ Kailways pay in dndia, 
not so much in direct returns on capital invested, 
as in the enormoiks stimulus which they give to 
agriculture and trade, the numerous ..avenues to 
wealth which they open up, and .^the immunity 
which they afford from the horrors of famine. In 
none of these objects have European capitalists 
the least personal interest ; jind the necessary 

consequence of throwing this branch of enterprise 
open to speculators will be that, while lines which 
are quite certain to pay largfely — such as, for 
instance, that now under consideration, 
Calcutta to Jessore and Kboolnea 
— may be taken up by companies, and 
their profits thus be lost to ^the State, less pro- 
fitable but equally important lines will be left 

upon the hands of Government, which will thus 
find itself in the monopoly of all the unremunerative 
projects. 

Another objection, from a famine point of view, 
to the pohcy of allowing railway construction to 
pas^ into the hands of • companies, is that any- 
thing which creates a diversity of 

Evimof .... „ . . / 

DivBBain interest or oi system, is so tar<r a 

diminution of the. utility of railways 
in the .relief of distress. The gie^ft essential for 
famine relief is that the entire railway system 
of the country should be uniform, harmonious. 
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contrived on a general, preconceived plan, with 
each of its details so adjusted to all the rest as 
Best to prbmofs tlie common end. The various 
lines,® for instance, musf be so designed as that 
each ' may be able to dispose of the traffic 
which the othprs may bring td it, and that the 
chain, so jLo Upeak, may be of e(]^aal strength 
throughout. *Above .all, the traffic ^ regulations 
must be prescribed from a centr&l authority, and 
exempt from the possibility of local diversity of 
plan. On the ecoasion* of the last famine there 
were blocks of traffic fit certain points, where 
different sysfems joined, and frietion ensued, 
which produced Ihe most serious consequences ; 
and the same result would be inevitable if India 
were covered by a variety of companies, each with 
its own views and interests to promote, and all 
owing but a partial allegiance to the central 

authoMty. On the other hand, there 

SnecEflB OP • 

State manaoe- is nothing in our past experience to 

MENT OP Rail- 

WAYS AND Port justify the belie! that the agents of 

Office. • 

public companies will be more efficient 
or economical than Government officials. The 
guaranteed companies can boast of no single 
point of superiority over* the State Lines; ‘and 
the two occasions on which companies have been 
entrusted with irrigation projects — the Orissa and 
Madras Companies— are the very worst instances, 
which the histfrj of public works in India affords, 
of ill-considered .design, unskilful management, 
and ignominious failure. On both occasion^ the 
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Ok)Teniment has been obliged, on grounds* of 

f A • 

public policy, to take * over a bankrupt concern 
for a sum lamentably in excess' of *J;liafr* for whick 
its own officers could have constructed the •work 
in question. On the other hand, the really 
splendid results achieved by the Post Office ,are a 
cogent proof that the State is at le^st as .competent 
as any private body to conduct a hujge commercial 
undertaking with* economy to itself and satisfaction 
to the public. 

, As regards this branch "of t^e, subject, accord- 
■ ingly, there is, I venture to* submit, 
Spenditore good ground for doubting whether the 
iks^icienT expenditure on railVays has not been 
‘unnecessarily restricted, and the indus- 
trial development of the country and its immunity 
from famine been unnecessarily postponed by the 
rules at present' prescribed as to expenditure on 
productive public works.* To put the matter in 
a few words, the Government of India has a 
normal surplus of 4 or 5 millions, besides the pro- 
vincial surpluses ; it has excellent facilities for 
borrowing on favourable terms; it has a vast 
territory, mostly unprovided with railways, and 
requiring at the very least 10,000 miles more than 
at present : * but in which railways, besides im- 
mediately increasing the wealth of the people ^nd 
protecting them to a large . extent from dearth, 
promise a large eventual return. ^ So successful 
have been the* productive Miorks hitherto under- 
taken that the net charge on account of them is 
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3 ^ millions less than it was twelve years ago. So 
improved is the* credit *of the Govem- 
Ra 1881-82, .jjjgjjj. notwithstanding all additions 

• to* its debt, its interest charge is yearly 
decreasing, and still further opportunities of reducing 
it will soon occur. In these ^circumstances, are 
If millions ^ an^ a share of a precarious sum of 
f million in •years when there happens to be 
no famine .expenditure, the utmost which a far- 
sighted, saga'cious, and enterprising proprietor would 
expend on his ^estate 5 ^ Wo.uld he not rather 
consider »how much was necessary to deVelop and 
secure his land*, how much could be advantageously 
borrowed, and proceAl thereupon to carry out such 
improvements as he could with the ledst possible 
delay ? 

We have seen how powerful is the action of 
railways in mitigating the effects of drought to the 
classes who have ^the wh(!re-with-all to buy food, 
and that, so far as these classes are concerned, the 
extension of railways is the best measure of pro- 
tection. 

There are, however, other ineans by which direct 
, relief can be afforded to these classes. 
AND Remission The payment of their revenue may ‘be 
Ebv^b postponed to, more fayourable times, a 
corresponding concession being* secured 
for the tenants in those cases in which the revenue 
payer is a landlord. This form of relief has fre- 
quently been the topic of controversy. Under 
native governments, where the nominal revenue 
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is generally the highest that can be paid in a 
prosperous year, such concessions' are a matter of 
course, but with the diminution esd 'uxedness of 
the State demand introduced by the English, the 
principle in view hap been that the margin of good 
years should proviVe for bad, and that only in very 
exceptional cases should indulgence be allowed. 
Still it has been found that postponement of the 
State demand is a very substantial assistance to 
the people, and one which, with their existing 

habits, cannot safely be foregone. Experience has 
shown that the arrears are generally paid up in the 
course of a year or two, ultimate femission being 
found necessary only in ex&ftordinary disasters. 
The smalf" degree in which the landowning classes, 
as a whole, are prostrated by such a 

Small Effects i -a • j a- j 

OP Famines on Calamity ih modem times was evidenced 
by tne fact that throughout the recent 
famine in Madras end Bombay, the 
area of land, held of the Government, actually 
increased, and the revenue was con- 

R. 30. . 

siderably greater than ‘ the average of 
preceding years. No more reassuring proof of the 
substantial prosperity of this part of the popu- 
lation could be given. . As to this form of relief 
the chief fossous. taught .by experience appear to 
be that it should be afforded with sufficient prompt- 
ness to allow its full benefit being felt — on settled 
rules, ^ so as to avoid favouritism and corruption ; 
and that it should be invariably accompanied by 
precautions for securing that the indulgence con- 
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ceded to the landlords, should not be monopolised 

by them, but extended in due proportion to their 
tenants. For ttiis, ‘in all parts of India except 
the N*rth-We§tem Provinces, legislatidU would be 
necessary. 

Another mode of helping the Ifmdowners through 
the ^ason of pressure is the free use 
advawobbfor of ttie system of State loaits for agri- 
MiiMT. p. 128. cultural improvements, to which reference 
b*as already been made. This, wherever 
it can be carried out, •has the excellent result 

Chapter vii enabling a landowner permanently 
to increase the resources pf his land 
by giving employmeilt at a time when thousands 
are out of work, when every rupee ‘spenfr* in wages 
goes far to lessen the general disruption of society 
and it^' attendant evils. For this purpose the 
action of a well-organised department, already 
familiar with the ^subject,* would be simply in- 
valuable. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with classes which, 
however straightened in their fortunes 
▲REi THE CHIEF by famiue, do not, as a rule, require 
^ECT g OF assistance of the State in the form 

of public charity.. We now come to those 
whom a famine actually ^reduces to pauperism — the 
great wage earning class, both regular agricultural 
labourers and village servants and artifiobrs, to 
whom a drougl^ implies loss of elnployment, and 
thus of sustenance. Jhe agricultural labourer is, 
for the most part, even in prosperous times, hardly 

18 
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removed from wliat in an European society \fould 
be regarded as abject "poverty. He is greatly shut 
out from the sympathies of 'the .Superior classes, 
and his relief could not safely be entrusted to their 
hands. It is essential that the State should help 
him. On the oth^ hand, it is absolutely necessary, 
if general pauperization and demctralization are to 
be escaped,* that he should not be* encouraged to 
throw himself unnecessarily upon public charity, 
and that indiscriminate charity, with its long 
train of abuses, should * be , sedulously avoided. 
The general result, to which the experienfce of past 
^ famines has led, is that “'the only satis- 

General . , 

expemencb is factory mode of testing necessity is by 
Relief BY the establishment of public works and 

Public Works 

FOE THE Aele- by makiDg the grant of relief con- 

BODIED. _ /.‘jl 

ditional on the performance of a task, 
so adjusted as' to be well within the labourer’s 
powers, in return for ^hich h? receives a wage 
sufficient, at ruling prices, to sustain him in health 
and strength. The bulk of the labouring popu- 
lation being thus provided for, ‘those who from 
age, infirmity, or other causes, are unable to 
„ „ work, are relieved in their villages 

Fo» THE under as exact supervision, and with 

Feeble. * ^ 

'as many precautions against neglect, 
on the ' one hand, and imposture on the other, as 
the resources of the Government allow ; while 
„ provision is made in ^poor-houses for 

POOR-HOJSEB ^ 

FOE THE Home- thOse portions of the population which 
having got astray from their villages, 
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or having no houses, are from any cause unfit for 
• • • 
employment on pfiblic workst 

• Such, iir roAgh 'outline, is the system which I 
• believe, without exceptioh, all the 

Dbtaili of teeb ^ 

Ststbm much most experienced administrators of 

DISPUTED. • 

famme relief have ar^roved. As to its 
details there is. scarcely one as to which strong 
differences of* o^iniop have not prevailed, nor 
would it ba right that I should attempt to examine 
them here. * The Government of India will pro- 
bably deliver 4s judgment . on the facts and 
arguments recently laid ^before it by 'the Com- 
mission ; but •experience nill sufiBce show how 
far those arguments* arc sound. It would be use- 
less and unfair to pretend in such *a volh'me as the 
present to discuss the subject, or even to array 
the numerous and highly diversified subjects which 
present themselves under each heading for dis- 
cussion. The relipf of hifndreds of thousands of 
the poorest people, whose ordinary routine of life 
has been suddenly broken up and who find them- 
selves, enfeebled 'and resourceless, face to face vrith 
suffering and death in one of its most dreadful 
forms — must always be a work full of difficulty, 
pain and disappointment. . Promptitude — system — 
a distinct policy clearly, enunciated and efiBiciently 
carried out — the avoidance of all that cah alarm 
people who are alreg.dy, and most justly,* panic- 
stricken — judici|>Qe firmness in ‘resisting undue 

concessions — watchful* humanity in seeing that 
• ^ 
general rules do not work oppressively to in- 

18 ♦ • 
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dividuals — the courage, patience ^ and devotion which 
happily are never wanting where tasks of toil and 
danger have to be accomplished, -i^th^Be have on 
past occasions done much, and will in the future, 
we may hope, do ^till more towards the alleviation 
of suffering and tlxe prevention of mortality ; but a 
famine can never be otherwise than a long tragedy, 
and the only really consoling view,' of the matter 
is that which shows us, in the future, ^a community 
better fortified in aU its ranks against climatic 
vicissitudes, which •tu'e arhong^. the essential con- 
ditions of its existence, .and more able to grapple 
with difficulties which, though great, are certainly 
not more serious than tho^ which many of 
the Western nations have successfully overcome. 
Towards this goal the people of India appear to 
be advancing at a rate at which the philanthropist 
may rejoice, and which the Government, to which 
that advance is mainly due, may, with excusable 
pride, reckon among the most splendid and most 
solidly satisfactory of its administrative achieve- 
ments. 
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•CHAPTER IX. 

j 

SUMMABY AND CONCLUSION. 

A 

■ ra 8’aAAa irp^ TroXiv re Kal 0eovs * 

KOLIAS dySiva^ Oarrc^ iv vavqyvpa ^ 

^ovXevo'oyLttffia : koI to pJtv koXw^ l)(ov 
o7rci)9 ;(povt^oi^ Iv ficm, ^ovXeuriov, 

5t(o 8c icat 8ct <f»apfJLaKiiiv iraiwvitaVf • 

^ot fccavrcs ^ tc/aovtcs cv<^pdva>s, 
ir€Lpaxr6ii€a‘0a ir^fL aTrorpc^ai foctov . 

. Agam. 815. 

I SHALL endeavour, in Aonclusion, to sammarise 
the results 'which the foregoing chapters 
intended to establish, and to 
enuiherate the principal improvements 
to which, in my judgment,* it is desirable that 
public attention should be directed. As regards 
the latter, the strongest claim to attention that Lean 
urge, is that, in every jhstance, 'without exception, 
the^ originate with persons practically secquaiuted 
with India and its inhabitants. Many of 'them, it 
will be seen, h^ve been specifically recommended by 
the Famine Commissioners, and asre examined at 
length in their repoA. 
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The population of India, four-fifths of it dire'ctly 
or indirectly agricultural, is already in 

Population. ^ . . 

the occupation of the ^^reater portion 
of the country, in many instances ' crowding on 
the soil and pressing close on> the 
means -^f subsistence : almost every- 
where the numbers ;are greatly in 
excess of the requirements qf agriculture. There 
are, •^however, several areas of con- 
pp. 18-20. siderable size, on which' a eurplus 
population might fiqd, scope, supposing 
natural iiiclination, the dread of change, super- 
stition, and ,the other discouraging ‘ influences to 
be overcome. ^ ' 

Several 6 f .thd most destructive agencies — inva- 
sions, inter-tribal war, and local violence — ^have been 
either wholly removed or materially restricted ; 
it is probable,' accordingly, that the population 
has increased and is increasing. It 

Increase op ^ 

PopuLAnoH. is, however, still checked by a high 

p. 12. 

general death-rate, and by occasional 
great enhancements of mortality ; while the increase 
has been met partly by large additions to the 
cultivated area,^ partly by the larger yield secured 
by ‘irrigation, partly by ja general reduction of the 
share in the profits of the soil claimed by the 
State. ' This share, which, under the prece^ng 
dynasties, was often so high , as to sweep off the 
entire ^margin of profit, has ui:d|%r British rule 
beeh reduced, in ,the largest and most 
fertile province to 3 per cent, of the 
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grosd out-turn, and in others to rates ranging ‘below 
6 and per cent.* * . ’ 

• The soil is t^led ‘in Madras, Bombay, and large 
• portions of Upper India, by occupants 
pp 2™26 direct of thb State ; in 

Bengal wholly, and iii the North-West 
Provinces and ’ Oudh partially^ and to a less 
degree in the sPunjab, by tenants holding under 
the persons. who hold of G-ovemment. ' There are 
Unmistakable indications that, on the 

coK^oH whole, the wealth and general well- 

' being of these clas*ses have greatly 

pp^ 2656 increased of late years, and that, in 

many instances, they enjoy a sub- 
stantial prosperity; there are, however, several 
localities and classes which form important ex- 
ceptions to the general rule, and which call for 
remedial measures. Below the landholders come 


a large Mass «of labourers, who are 
scarcely removed from poverty, and 
are wholly unable to resist any ex- 
ceptional strain •; the fortunes of another large 
class, the village servants and rural artificers, are 
cloeely bound up with the prosperity of the 
agricultural classes, and sink when they are. in 
distress. Throughout every grade in . society are 
large numbers of family and other dependants, 
whose rights are generally recognised ; 'at the 
bottom of aU ^ ig a large class* of professional 
mendicants. , 

Over the whole of Bengal, a third of Madra!^, 
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most of Oudh, and large portions of the North-West 
Provinces and the Punjab, a class of 

LaNDLOBDB •11 

ASD tbnahtb. rent-receivers has bei^ ■created, or 
p. an o . , between the Government 

and the occupants of the soil ; the rights of the 
occupant, which originally did not fall abort of 
complete fixity of tenure, subject, to ^ a moderate 
rent-charge 'periodically fixed by the State, have 
&om various causes, often accidental, ^.degenerated 
into a rack-rented tenantry-at-will, the necessary 
evils of which are enhanced Ijy , illegalities which 
the authorities have been either unablb or un- 

r 

willing to prevent. ‘ 

The tillage of the country,* though often in- 
' genidus, is rude and imperfect, and the 
agricultural outcome is greatly below 
what scientific culture — guided by knowledge and 
aided by the necessary capital — could undoubtedly 
secure. The* Indian piverage, 11 bushels 
per acre, is 17 bushels below that of 
England, and is in fact that to which in England 
the soil can be reduced by continuous cropping 
and neglect of manure. In India, for all but 
special crops, the neglect of manure is universal j 
the» fields around the village get sonle benefit, but 
cattle-dung is universally jised for fuel, and the 
destructidn of timber, and the universal absence of 
village or communal wood-lands necessitates the 
practice. Cattle' are never stall-fed,^ nor are forage 
crops grown. * « 

With the exception of i^riculture no industrial 
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enteiprise, on any important scale, exists. All but 
a fr&ction of the exports are raw pro- 

Absence of mi ^ 

•MANUTACTDBBEr uultie j all the imports manufactured; the 
' • mineral resources of the country are* 
scarcely touched ; no manufacturing industry, except 
cotton and jute, has as yet succeeded in getting 
an established /footing. The liandicrafts for which 
India was famous, apd for which the* people have 
a natural ^aptitude, have in some instances been 
ruined by* English competition, and in general 
are not progrejis^g ifi impo.rtance or excellence ; 
on the*' other hand, the introduction of means of 
cheap and ra|)id communication, though very partial, 
has been attended by a development of foreign 
trade more remarkable even thah thtfb* which has 
been experienced during the last fifty years in 
Englsind. 

The balance-sheets of revenue* and expenditure, 
finascial exclu(^ing that on Productive Public 

TO CLOSE w Works, show that from the close of the 

i878-7a. mutiny up to the end of 187&-79, there 
was a net surplus, for the seventeen years, of more 
than a million sterling, or, excluding 
^ expenditure on famine relief, and the 

loss by exchange, of 26 millions. • 

The publication of the Financial Resolution for 
1881-82, which has taken place while 
the pre^nt volume was in tte press, 
enables me to complete the table of 
revenue And expenditure, and to bring 
it down fo the close of the financial year, .winch 
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will end on Slst March 1882. For the sake *of 
distinctness, I exclude from it, on* the one hand, 
all outgoings and incomings connected' with the* 
'Afghan War, and, on the other, the English icon- . 
tribution of 5 millions ; and, as in the table at 
page 101, all capi^l expenditure on Frodjuctiye 
Public Works. 


Stateuent showing fiiross Revenue and Expenditure of India 
for 1878-79, 1879-80, > 1880-81, and 1881-82, excluding 
capital Expenditure on Productive Public Works, and 
Expenditure and Receipts in 'couneotiOQ with the Afghan 
War and Eron^ier Railways, and the English contribution. 
The annual loss by Exchange is shown in tj^e last column. 


< 

(Three 0*s 

Expenditure. 

« 

Sniplns. 

Net Loss by 
Exchange. 

1878-79 . 

£ 

65,199 

£ 

62,607 

£ 

2,592 

£ 

2,884 

1879-80 . 

68,121 

63,180 

4,941 

2,926 

1880-81 (R.E.) 

68,^31 

62,835 

5,396 

2,557 

1881-82 (B.E.) 

69,418 

65,467 . 

1 

3,951 

3,063 


270,969 

254,089 

■ 16,880 

11,430 


. The figures for 1880-81 are the regular estimates 
framed a few weeks before the close of the account ; 
those for 1881-82 are pure estimates. The only 
diyergence from the published accounts, are that 
I have taken* the net opiuni revenue for 1881-82, 
not at the conventional estimate of 6} millions, 
but at 8 millions, the average of the last four 
years, and about half a million less J;^an the receipts 
of the present year ; and ,I have treated as 
Buiplus, and not as expenditure, the j.| million 
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provided in 1881-82 for “ &inme relief, protective 
works, or reducflon of debt.” The figures show 
^at, apart ^oul^ the' Afghan War and frontier lines, 
the surplus of the four* years, notwithstanding a * 
loss vjf 11| millions by Exchanjge, is estimated at 
161 millions. 

• / 

On productive works abput 167 millions will, by 
the close of 1881-82, have been expended. 

Productive xt i i t 

Public woWs. Notwithstanding that many parts of the 
^ 'scheme are incomplete, and all are new, 

net earniugs of ^ ^per fient. ar.e now realised. The 
net earnings of the railways are about 6^ millions, 
and of canals about £1,192,000. .These profits 
will unquestionably largely improve as the schemes 
mature. * *' 

The cost of the Afghan War, and the Frontier 
Militai^ Lines constructed with a view to its 
prosecution, is estimated as follow^: — 

• {Three O' a omitted.) 





1880-81. 

1881-82. 





Regular 

Budget 



1878-79. 

1879-80. 

Estimate. 

Estimate. 

Total. 

Expenditure — • 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wax 

676 

4,817 

11,389 

2,271 

19,153 

Frontier Railways . 

— 

l,33f 

2,228 

790 

4,352 

'Punjab Northern Railway 

♦ 

337 

585 

98 

1,020 

Total Expenditure . 

' 676 

6,488 

14,202 

3,159 

24,525 

a ■ ■ 

Receipte — 

• 


• 

• 


War . . . ^ . 

— 

50 

291 

i61 

402 

G\in to Railways and 






Telegraphs . 

119 

318 

216 

*2 

680 

English Contribution 


— 

?,000 

3,000 

5,000 

f • 

Total Receipts . 

119 

363 

2,537 

3,063^ 

6,082 

Net Ghasge to India 

657 

6,125 

11,663 

96 

18^ 
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The net cost of war to India has, accordingly, 
during the four years been about 18| millions ; ‘during 
the same period the surplus, apart frftm tiie war, has 
^ been about 16 ^ milli ons and* the result oh the finances 
of the country if the present estimates hoid good, 
be that the surplus* of the four years will su^ce to 
defray the whole of India’s share of \ the ^war, except 
If million sterling. ^ ^ • 

If this be in any degree a correct outlincrof the 
facts of the case, the ' first observation which 
suggests itself is the pitoverbja^ advisability of 
leaving well alone. What would people 'have in 
the way of administrative success thsCt India, as at 
present administered, does not present ? 

8TOTOT tolls tranquillity and order? How 

ad^mtka- many of the 240 millions, who now 

inhabit India, have ever heard a gun 
fired in earnest? Unbroken peace reigns, as it 
never reigned before — even in^ moments of ex- 
haustion — from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin. 
Security of person and property ? Crime is far 
less rife than in England, and women and children 
can, and habitually do, travel by night for hundreds 
of miles, by lonely roads, with no better protection 
than the general peaceableness of the co mmuni ty 
and the efficiency of the police. Increase of 
wealth ? ‘ Are not proofs of it patent, cogent, 
'irresistible ? Foreign trade ,has increased at a 
^ rate unrivalled even by « the astounding 
^ cominercial growth- of England ; India is 
already the greatest customer of English produce. 
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consumiiig a fourth of her entire exports ; and for 
every jglOO which she thus spent in 1869, she 
%pent ^176 inA188’0. What does this mean if not 
a vast r^pid" general intrease of nallonal wealth ?*• 
State expenditure in the development 
of, the country ? ^Nearly 170 millions 
have been, laidT out in engineering projects, and 
with such sig[nal, stipcess that the scheme, still 
incomplete, is already remunerative; 8 millions of 
acres have been secured from famine, 

p 86 

and • have *had their annual value at 
least trebled by canals, ^d 9,000 miles of railway 
have brought opportunities of wealth within the 
reach of the remotest 'portions of the empire. 
Easy taxation ? It is proved to demonstration that 
never has taxation been so light : the incidence 
of land-revenue was never less ; salt 
' was never so cheap ;* all the present 
license tax and li^d-cess^ together bring in about 
half the Income Tax, levied in 1860-61 on an 
infinitely poorer community. Financial economy? 
The history of the last ten years is one of 
continuous effort, resulting in highly successful 
measures of retrenchment, and in a great measure 
of financial decentridization, by which, 
while the Imperial trea^ry has been 
relieved, the Provincial Governments Save been 
stimulated to economy, of which already they are 
be ginning to reap the fruits. In fact, whatever 
test we apply, the «esult appear^ to be that the 
present administration, though doubtless snscep- 
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tible of improvement, is substantially successful 
in all the great ends of government ; that 
it is carrying forward a great ,\<and beneficial 
work at a ' satisfactory mte, and tnat ^ there is 
nothing whateW in its condition to justiijf the 
suggestion of heioic remedies or fundamental 
reforms. l 

When, therefore, popular writers assure us that 
India "is “bankrupt,” that her 'inhabi- 
voNDAHBNTAL tants ure poverty-stricken and oppressed, 
ohahqbs. that, she ife “ bleeding to death ” 

under the mismanagement of her present rulers, 
when quasi-ofScial critics recommend us to suppress 
the Viceroy, to break up India into independent 
provinces, ftf abolish the Public Works Department, 
to replace the present civilians by regimental 
officers, to revolutionize our revenue system m one 
direction, and our legal system in another — in 
fact, to abandon all that the long, patiently and 
painfully acquired experience of a century has 
bequeathed to us, the first duty of those who are 
personally acquainted with the facts, is to protest 
against the assumption of failure in which alone 
such sweeping measures of change could * find 
justification, and against the abandonment of the 
methods by which such excellent results have 
been achieved, in favour of suggestions which 
fall little short of being revolutionary, which fly 
in the face of all practical experience, and are not 
sanctioned by a single practical authority. India is 
doing, excellently well, if well-meaning bht partially 
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informed critics will but let her alone ; Lut the 
complaint whichf* Sir T. Munro once urged against 
Jndian admiriistrators, may in our day, with 
more justice, be brought against tlfeir critics in-*, 
En^&jiJ. “ One great error,” he “says, “ in this 
country during a long course * of years, has been 
too much precipitation in ^fttempting to better 
the conditioB of the people, with* hardly any 
knowledge,, of the means by which if was to be 
accomplished, and indeed without seeming to think 
that any other ^ means* than ^ood intentions were 
necessary.” * * 

The first rtscommendation, accordingly, which the 
facts just summarised appear to justify, is a judicious 
adherence to a policy which harf established such 
strong claims to our confidence. We ought to 
develop those parts of it whose success has been 
especially conspicuous— such as, for instance, the 
scheme of Productive Public Works — to postpone 
not a year longer than necessary the execution 
of projects which will immediately add to the 
well-being of millions, and will ultimately enrich the 
State ; and to refuse steadfastly to be diverted from 
the prescribed course of action either by the clamour 
of ignorant critics or the dictation of influential 
cliques. We ought al^o to await with confidence, 
courage, and hopefulness the maturing df results,* 
which it needed the eye of faith in our prede- 
cessors to discerii, but which, at present, scepticism 
itself can hardly fail jto recognise as on the eve of 
accomplisBfhent. 
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The assnmption that this is the generally 
correct view' of the Indian Govem- 
FBOTOBM*** ment does not, of course, obviate the 
necessity of diHigent effort to improve 
those parts of^ its^ mechanism which expeiience 
has shown to be 'obsolete, inadequate, or inefid- 
caciouB. Among such reforms thev following may 
be noticed as especially deserving of considera- 
tion : — ’ ‘ • ' 

1. The distinctions which now exist between the 
Governments of' Ma^f^ and Bombay 
dibtimction ' and those of the other main divisions 

BETWBBN Gto* • ■ 

VEBNOBSHirS of, the Empire should be abolished, 
Bengal being placed, at least, on an 
p. 80-84. equality: the unmanageable proportions 
of Bengal should be reduced by relieving it of 
Behar and Orissa : Orissa shomd be 

TbrkitobialRe- _ - « Jl_ 

DISTRIBUTION. forniGd) wiiD RccrGuoiis troul tliG Ogii- 
P.78-7J. ^ j Provinces, into a new Province : 

Behar should be added to the North-Western 


Provinces } which should be divided into the 
Provinces of Lucknow and Allahabad : the present 
Central Provinces sliould be absorbed by their 
neighbours: the object of all these changes would 
be to expedite the transaction of business between 
the Government of India., and the subordinate 


administrdtions, to avoid friction, to ensure 
the necessary control, and to ,put an end to the 
absurd provincial esprit de corps and mptual jealousies 
which are now a frequent cacuse of administrative 
di&culty. 
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2*. Among minor administrative reforms are, the 
rednctioh of oversized districts in Madras, 

Minob ab- 1 .1 1. 

ivnsTRAraTE and « wherever else the area of any dis- 
trict is such, as makes *its effectual 
control from a single executive centre impossible. 
RisDBCTiojf OF same Presidency the Government 

DMMttCTs.’ r^dia has decided that the present 

p- 9*- tle^nue Board might, with advantage to 

the ser^ce,, be replaced by Commissioners, each, as 
ill other parts of India, entrusted with 
supervision of a group of col- 

MabbasBoabd 'ectorates. Experience has proved that 
OF rbvbnob. everywhere, and certainly ^not least in 
Madras^ the inteivention of a Board of 
Revenue between the Government and its* executive 
officers is an inconvenient lengthening of the official 
chain, and that in times of emergency — such, for 
instance, as famine — it presents a serious impediment 
to prompt action. * , 

3. In the Civil SeKice a high standard of discipline 
and efficiency should be more strictly 
^raTOHAHCB maintained ; the principle of promotion 
“lerit should be more strictly enforced, 
edwcibncy. especially in the case of collectors and 
judges, to whom the executive and judi- 
cial supervision of an entire district js entrusted. 
Provision should be made for the removal, with the 
least possible scandal or hardship, of incompetent 
membeis of the s^^rvice, and for the more general 
admission of native o^uials to such, posts ad they 
are qualified'to fill. 


Maintenance 

OF HIGH 
STANOABD OF 
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4. 'A Department should be created whose essential 
function it ^onld be to collect and formu- 
n^^oF late agricultural statistics, ^ to promote 
^OTSTOY.'iSD fl-gricultural and other industrial^ enter- 
prise, and especially to regpjai.te the 
advances of loans for purposes of land 
improvement. On^ of the incidental duties of this 
department < would he the systematic observation of 
famines, and of the phenomena Which precede them, 
and the guidance of the executive in the administra- 
tion of famine relief. In, normal seasons it would 
be busied with the machinery' o'f securing correct 
reports of the condition of the,^ country, with 
stimulating local improvements, ,with trying experi- 
ments, introducing new staples and implements, and 
in supervising the centres of technical 
FiKMh. education and experimental farm?, which, 

^ it ip hoped, will hereafter be started in 

every Province. 

6. A class of officers with high scientific attain- 
ments, especially in subjects connected 
with industrial enterprise, and, above all, 
agriculture, should be introduced into 
the Civil Service. They would fulfil the 
duties of the Agricultural Department, 
and would Jie able both to carry out such observa- 
tions and experiments as are considered desirable, 
and to superintend the arrangements for technical 
education in agriculture oV other branches of 
ihdustry. The examination of candidates for the 
Civil Service should be modified with a view to 


Introduction 

OF SCIBNTIPIC 

Experts into 
THE Civil 
Sbrviob 
p. 92. 
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enconraging generally among its members* profi- 
ciency in such •branches of. scientific knowledge 
will enable « them to contribute towards the 
same results. , 

6. 32m rulers of the country shoilld more fdlly 

DitvBi^pM 'ST development 

oTTHBMATisBiAx, of material resotCrces is a task which 

THuComrasTTo Ihe* Special circumstances* of India, 
abaDuttmt ,and of its connectioD* witlr England, 

THE OgYBRN" t • j * j 

mbnt. render it necessary for the Government 


to take into* its own hands, and carry 


p. 23G. 

out by its own machinery. They should devote 
to it unhesitatingly such' a share of the public 
expenditure as, witl^ a view to the comparative 
importance of other interests concerned, is con- 
sidered possible ; the Government itself embarking 
in projects and acting as pioneer where the ex- 
periment is too difficult and costly for private 
enterprise, and retiring ^s soon as success is 
established — railways and irrigation, however, 
should be kept in the hands of the State, both as 
too important future sources of revenue to be given 
up, and as too intimately leonnected with the 
interests of the people to be allowed to pass out 
of official management. . 

7. A liberal allotment^ of pabHc money should 
be devoted to (1) scientific investigation 

Devotion of ^ 

^^o Fropg of the resources of the country,* syste- 
iHVBSTioAnoN maticaUv and continuously carried out 

AND EjXPBBI- ^ 

KBMT. on a scale ^proportionate dx> the magni- 

^ <tsde of the interests concerned; (2) tb 

19 * 
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techuical education in the most promising branches 
of industry ; (3) to experiments' in industrial enter- 
prise, too costly or hazardous 'for indiyidual effoi;t ; 
(4) to any* official arrangements * necessg,ry for 
facilitating intercourse between the maiMi&/',turing 
and commercial classes of India and tho^e of other 
countries. One df these would^'be the creation 
throughout ' India of local committe/^s, or Chambers 
of Commerce, who would be m a position to .negotiate 
with persons in Europe wishing to purchase Indian, 
products. c 

8. Prominent ^ihong such measures of develop- 

ment would be a stricter . system of forest 
CoH 9 MvI«o». conservation. Although some progress 
has •• been made of late years in this 
direction, this magnificent source of national wealth 
is to a large extent neglected ; millions of young trees 
are every year ' burnt, millions more are destroyed 
by cattle-grazing and ,by Wasteful and barbarous 
methods of culture practised by aboriginal tribes. 
In Madras the evil is especially conspicuous, and 
the injury, in some instances, already irreparable. 
Not only should existing forests be preserved, but 
village and communal woodlands should 
oofiuuNAi. be formed, and scientifically managed 
Woodland#. bfehalf of the towns and villages to 

which they belong. 

9. The Productive Public Works scheme should 

be more actively*^ prosecuted, with due 
recognition of the following facts ; vi^*. 
(a) That, as far aS it haargone, it has 
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p. I3:t. 


more than realised the original programme of its 
founders, and that the net* profits ‘already more 
thtin cover tibe •^terest on the 162 millions em- 
barked, « while the benefit * to the people is incal- 
calably'§r|at, the crops saved by canal sometimes 
equaling in a singly* year more than 
the i^hole previous outlay^ in capital 
and interest upofi it., 

(6) ThSit, • owing to the increased earnings of 
railways and ‘canals, the combined net charge on 
_ the reyenues *of India (1) for interest 

Parliamentary ^ ^ • 

Return July 1, on debt, (2) interest and other charges 
Maj.K. Baring’s connected with Guaranteed Eailways, 

minute, lyth m • 

Feb., Candahar and (3) maintenance and working of 
Papers, No. 3. Railways and danals, has di- 

minished during the last twelve years by more than 
3^ mlUions. 

(c) That the present total net interest charge, 
even including all the expenditure on Productive 

Public Works, is less now than it was 
ten years ago, and that opportunities 
will occur in the course of the next seven years of 
still further lowering the rates of the- 69 millions 
of English debt. 

(d) That capital can be had to an extent fkr 
beyond any probable requirements at 4 per cent, 
in India, and little more than 3 per cent, in 
England. 

(e) That therew •are still many* parts o^ the 
country where canals axe possible, and which, from^ 
their absence, are exposed to the risk of drought, 


pp. 132 & 137. 
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entailing heavy outlay on the State and great 
* ' * * 
suffering on the people’; and that at least 10,000 

miles more of railway lines are required in order 

to place the' country beyond the risk of prohibitive 

prices or actual ^absence of food in tmtes of 

dearth. 

(/) That the capiW, expenditure sand interest debt 
on great engineering works a^re largely increased by 
delay in their execution, and, above all, « by* changes 
of policy as to the rate of expenditure. 

(g) That the expendituire op .Productive Public 


Works is now reduced to 2| millions 
annum, in addition *to which such 
portion of Jg760,060,**the moiety of the 
Famine Insurance Fund, as is not expended in 


famine relief, may be devoted in each year to the 


construction of “ Protective Works,” that is, 


projects which,' though not certain to be remu- 
nerative in the sense of paying interest on capital 
from the outset, are yet calculated to protect the 
country from famine. In no year, accordingly, 
will more than 3^ millions be laid out, and in 

fj 

famine years only 2^ millions, the construction of 
Protective Works being confined to years in which 
there is no famine expenditure. This is an expendi- 
ture far short of what has been going on for some 
years past, and is far below what the Giovemment 
of India has on various occasions recommended. 

In the present year/ for instance, 1| 
I’sel! f 81?^ millions are to tbe spent on railways 
and three-quarters of a million on canals. 
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N(fw if, as the Famine Commissioners ’report, 

R m 10,000 * additional miles .of railway, at 
• Jea^t, ai^ necessary to protect the country 

from ^onght; and if the cost of these will be 60*. 
millipiiB^ sterling, the result will *be that this 
indispensable safeguard will ncct be afforded for 
more than tli^y years, in ^e course of which 
two serious ^Eimines may bd expectbd, with all 
their atteq/danf iTorrors, should the afSicted area 
be unprovided with railways. Nothing can be 
more certain than that the delay in the com- 
pletion of Indian railways must, in tlm event of 
a contingencj* which may be regarded as certain, 
expose thousands otob needless suffering and risk of 
life. • •• 

10. The Government of India has, on more 

* 

occasions than one, suggested that a 
^w^"7* portion of the iamine surplus of 

million 'mighj^ be legitimately em- 
ployed in defraying the interest of capital outlay 
on works which, though not certainly remunerative, 
would be of *use in curtailing the effects of 
famine. Supposing, for insiSmce, that the sum of 
a qu^iTter of a million were devoted to this purpose, 
and that 6 millions were ^ borrowed ; there would, 
supposing the works tp prove ' absolutely unpro- 
ductive (which, of course, they would not), be an 
interest debt of £240,000 per annum ; * as the 
works gradually .begin to earn *net profits, and 
thus to provide fun^^ for discharging the ’annual 
interest, capital might be borrowed ; we mi^t 
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• • 

thns hope nltimatelj to get a sum of 12, or perhaps 

even 20 millioBS* invested in works of a usefuT 
character, the only limitation bein^, that in no* 
,^ear should Inore than Jg250,000 be payable in 
respect of interest. Now the whole oettity on 
Irrigation works hitherto has been about 23, 
millions, and we should by this pij^bposed scheme 
be enabled p'ossibly to double the amount of irri- 
gation witho'ut adding more than a’ quarter of a 
million per annum to the annual expenditure of 
the Government. « 

This proposal was discussed by the Public Works 
Committee of jL879, and was vetoed by them ; and 
the same view has been taken «by the Secretary of 
State, the vfltimate decision being that half of the 
Famine Insurance Fund must be in 
Seowt!^^ of ordinary years devoted to the extinction 
mo,* & debt, while the other moiety, if 
not employed, in t'amine relief, may 
be laid out in un'remimerative but 
“ protective ” works. 

This decision is not, it may be hoped, final. It 
would be impossible fo regard without regret and 
apprehension the definite rejection of a scheme, 
the result of which wou^d certainly be, at a com- 
paratively small outlay, to jadd enormously to the 
resources 'of the country, the well-being of the 
people, and their immunity from famine. Famine 
relief has, during the last twelve years, cost us 
about miUionr’per annum, and as this period is 
certainly the worst, as regards famines, thSt'^historical 
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• • 

Iifdia has known, we may reasonably hope that the 

average espenditofe on famine relief will be con- 
•siderably At* any rate Ij million is a liberal 

allov^iance, aild it is difficult to see Kow out of this* 
a qnaltar of a million could be 'more profitably 
employed in the curtailment • of future famine, 
than in defraying the interest of capital devoted 
to rescuing large portions of the country from its 
effects^ « ' • ■ 

Indeed, leaving aside the famine reserve, it may 

well be contended that the Government of India, with 

• • • . 

a normal surplus of 4^ millions and further sources 
of taxation available, (annot employ 
^ a small* portion of that surplus better 

than in defraying the interest oit capital expended 
on Public Works, the effect of which would be 
so enormously to enhance the general well-being of 
the country, to save the people* from the horrors 
of famine, and the ’revenues from the heavy drain 
of expenditm'e on famine relief. li this view be 
correct, it would follow that, in addition to the 
existing schenfe of “ Productive Public Works,” 
there should be started a Scheme of “ Protective 
Wo^ks ” ; that the rule as to this should be that 
the interest debt should .always be kept within a 
quarter of a million, fresh capital being borrowed 
as the works gradually begin to pay ; ‘”that into 
this scheme should^ be admitted only such works 
as would conduco to the protecti6u of the country 
from the effects of drought ; the 'admission of each 
work to the category depending on a consideration 
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» ' . 

of the danger to be averted and the generdl 

advantage to gained^ as compared with' the 
necessary outlay. We might thuS ho^e to provide 
means of safety for large classes of pop'tilation,#who 
must otherwise Se left indefinitely beyond thd'nrea 
of protection. 

11. Well-irrigation Should be develgped-on a large 
and systematic scale, corresponding to 
oATioN. that on which canal-irrigation rhas' been 

’’’ carried fonvard, the same amount of 

skill, capital, and official attentio/i ^ being directed 
to it in thdse parts of the country where* canals 
are impossible ,and facilities for wellf-construction 
exist. «> * 

Nothing itf this* direction has as yet been done 
in any part of India except in the North-Western 
Provinces, where Sir George Couper has started 
an interesting series of experiments with a view 
to deciding in what parts of* the country and 
under what conditions State assistance in well- 
sinking can best be given. This enlightened and 
admirable project has not received half the attention 
which it deserves. There are milUons of acres 
which might be protected from famine, and whose 
productiveness might be .enormously increased by 
wells, if only* the ’requisite, capital, energy, and 
Hkill were ’devoted to the subject. This is one 
great reform which an agricultural department 
would promote by advances for land, improvement, 
or, where it seemed desirable,^ by doing the work 
itself. As the outlay would in each *case be 
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. • • 
defrayed by a sinking fund chpged on the land, 

no additional §tate expenditare would be involved 
and no nsk.<SFOurd be run, and the more millions 
Go'\{emment could thus invest the ’better for the 
counfr^.' • 

12, The following financial reforms are of 

I • • 

* gseat importance* (a) Silver should be 
rmI^s^ jehabilitated by intemafional or other 
. . • • arrangements. The* possibility of such 
arrangements cannot be discussed here; but it is 
impQ}tant*to reinember that, supposing 
iiTATioHOF the relative value of gold* to silver to 
be restored to the ratio maintained by 
France and the'" Latin Union previous to 1874, viz. 

16^ of silver to onS of g61d — in other 
words, tlie rupee to become again worth 
l5. 10|d., the annual saving to the 
Government of India on its het remittances to 
England would be 20^ • millions of rupees. The 
annual loss, consequently, occasioned by the dis- 
turbance of the previously existing equihbrium 
between gold’and silver may be taken at something 
over 1^2,000,000. 

(6) The system of provincial responsibility in 
finance, introduced by Lord Mayo en the 
recommendation of* General Strachey, 
and subsequently so largely developed by Sir John 
Strachey, should be steadily adhered to, 

DbVHLOPMENT 1 I*- • 

OP pBoviNoiAii thev object in 

Bbbponbibility. _ - 

leave, as far 

sources bf revenue to the local governments,. and to 


view Ijeing uniformly to 
B possible, all provincial 
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hold them responsible for all provincial expenditure, 
the Supreme Government exercising merely general 
supervision, and directly interfering oivly vnth such 
branches of revenue and expwiditure as are in their 
nature imperial, or cannot for E|fme reason er'other 
be conveniently dealt with except from a single 
centre. The good results of this j:eform have 


exceeded all expectation, and justify the^ belief that 
still further advantage will accrue from its more 
complete development. 

(c) Strenuous endeavours should be made to reduce 
military expenditure ; reductions to the amount of 

IJ mjllion sterling have been reported by 

iCHiDUCTlGN (JB* 

miletajit Ei.- the Army Commission to be compatible 

PENDITUBE. 

uilder improved arrangements, with 
increased efl&ciency ; the Jfcl, 9 70,000 entered in the 
Home Charges for “ effective ” and the ^1,936,000 
entered under “ non-effective ” military services to 
be especially scrutinised. t, 

(d) The fact that the richest classes pay least, 
and that some very rich classes — as, for instance. 


Taxation op 
Kica Classeb 

NOW UNTAXED. 


owners of funded property — pay nothing 
for the peace under which their wealth 
accumulates, and the costly arrangements 


by whieh they are protected jn its enjoyment, should 
be recognised. Great opposition is always raised 


to any scheme of direct taxation in India, acad the 
classes who are interested in opposing it are 


precisely those who can most effocjbually make 
themselves heard ; Indian Governments are con- 


sequently always tempted to abandon it. N()ne the 
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less is It true that so long as there is no income 
tax 'a practical Injustice* is inflicted on the poorer 
classes ^Jax-pRyers, and the opinion of an 
adipinistrator as cautious as Lord Lawrence was w 
faxo'tir*of doing a^y with that * injustice. “He 
believed,” it has been ofi&oially recorded, “ that 
*there are soinp classes of thtf community which have 
borne no proper share of the public burthens, 
although no cfasses are better able than they 
to bear their share, that it is by direct taxation 
alone that they can be reached, and that with 
reasonably good administration, which it is cer- 
tainly within our power to secure, there is no 
necessity whateve* for any gross abuses in the 
assessment or collection of ta*xes of this kind.” 
Direct taxation, in the shape of land revenue 
and cesses, not to speak of the hundred personal 
imposts which the English rule has swept away, 
is perfectly familiar to, the people of India, and 
cannot, withoulb injustice to the poor and favouritism 
to the rich, be abandoned. It should, therefore, 
be courageously enforced. The license tax should 
in any case be extended to the official and 
professional classes, in which* case the i;'240,000 
per annum, which would, result from its extension, 
would supply the interest oh the 6 millions of 
expenditure on Protective Works, ffir want of 
which the existence of great classes is now 
embittered by* chronic poverty, and exposed to 
terrible vicissitudes. As regards Bengal it has 
farther « to be remembered that from the. unin- 
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tentional ' results of the Permanent Settlement the 
ryots of that proyince pay, their landlords an annual 
rental, which an official expert has com- > 

p. 167. , 3r 

{)utcd at 8] milliQDS sterling 4n excess of 
that which the authors of that ii^asure intended <^i>liem 
to pay. an increment which, t^en at twenty years’ 
purchase, represents a sum of 165 millions sterlings 
taken out of the pockets of the poor ^nd put into 
the pockets of the rich. ^ ^ 

13. The relations of landlords and tenants in 
several parts of India, notably in Behar, the 
Zemindari portions of ' Madras,, and, 
AKi) Tenants, in a less degree, the North- Western 
1 ) ifl6&<h.v. pj.QyjQgeg^ Oudh and /jhe Punjab, should 

be carefully considered, our policy being influenced 
by the following points : — 

(a) That the system which the British Government, 
a century ago, found everywhere in force, was one 
under which the occupant of the soil 
** *’ enjoyed practical fixity 6f tenure, subject 

only to enhancement of the rental at intervals pre- 
scribed and sanctioned by the State. 

(/>) That this system*- the Permanent Settlement 
was intended to preserve, if indeed the intention 
was not (as many good authorities 
believe) finally to abolish all future 
enhancement of rent. 

(c) That the well being of the ryots was one df 
the avowed objects of the Permanent Settlement, 

^ and that its terms distinctly reserve 
^ to Government the power of inter- 
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wntion* whenever the interests of the i^ots call 

• for it. • ‘ 

• • 

. (d) That the 'increase of the value of property in 

Bengal has^l^een such that the revenue, which w^s 
originally fixed at nine-tenths of the 
' gross rental, is now much less than a 
ihird of the admitted rental. / 

(c) That the improvements in ‘irrigation and 
mean^ of cemmuntcation, whicji have so largely 
enhanced .the value of landed property, have been 
carried out by the Btate at the expense of the 
general, public* the interest ‘being defrayed out of 
the genera^ exchequei^ towards which the land- 
lords contribute Jess, proportionalely, than any 
other class. . •. 


(/) That the condition of the tenants-at-will is, 
in Behar especially, reported to be depressed, and 
such as to necessitate, interference on the 
’ ’ part ofr Government ; particularly because 

illegalities in ^^hich the executive has more or less 
acquiesced have contributed to a great part of 
that depression ; and because, the same causes 
being progressively at worls^ the depression of the 
tenantry is likely to increase .with the growth of 
population. 

(g) That as property increases in Ya>lQO> the efforts 
of the^ landlords to destroy occupanc^L rights are 


likely to be more systematic, deter- 
mkied knd successful ; and tliat a marked 
tendency in this direction has already shewn itself 


in eevernl Provinces, 
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(h) That, on the other hand, anything like bad 

faith on the part of Government, ’ or confiscation 
of existing rights, naust Jbe -sedulously 
avoided ; and s» state of things which 
Government has recognised *for a century must 
not be summarily -disturbed, however jiTstifiable 
and necessary disturbance may bo, without due 
regard to the interests that have meanwhile 
grown up. ' ' 

(i) That, subject to any adjustment Vhich the 
above considerations may jifstify,^ relief must be 
sought in legislative measures having for their object 
the recognition of the claim of the actual occupants 
of the soil to security of tenure, a ‘moderate rental, 
and full enj'oymerit of self-effected improvements ; 
while the pressure of numbers may be lessened, 
and thus the position of the tenantry toward^ the 
landlords improved, by the diversion of parts of 
the agricultural population to other pursuits, and 
by emigration to those parts of the country which 
are still unreclainic-d. 


Such, I believe, are the principal reforms, which 
• the experience of majiy wise, able and 
thoughtful men — practically versed in 
the affairs ' of India, and profoundly inteicsted in 
her prosperity — would suggest as best worthy of 
the attention of those who share with them in 
the belief that its government is a sacred trust, 
to the performance of which the English nation 
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is bonn,d to devote ixot merely administrative zeal and 
military valonr, bfit the still more precious gifts of 
c*alm and farHseeing statesmanship. The countrymen 
of Bu?ke can never be ftidififerent tc^ the interests, ’’ 
respodsibfiities, and duties to whiich, under the spell 
of , his -eloquence, the national. * conscience avroke. . 
The lesson j^rhiclf his genius impressed upon his con« 
temporaries has",stiU mere deeply coloured the feelings 
and aims of a later generation. Tlie cries of India 
are no longer, as he complained, “ given to seas and 
winds to be blowi> about, in every .breaking^ up of the 
monsoon,' over a remote and unhearing ocean.” They 
fall upon nervously attentive ears, and' stir a quick 
susceptibility, whose Very promptness is, sometimes 
unfavourable to the patient inquiry and calm dis- 
cussion from which alone wise action and effectual 
remedies can be hoped. In sucii a phase of national 
sentiment he, perhaps performs a useful task — it has 
been the aim, at ;it,ny rate, of the preceding pages — 
who presents in a compendious form, in a “ dry light,” 
and with every facility for verification, the main out- 
lines of some of the great problems which, as the 
rulers of India, we are called to solve. That these 
problems are being solved in a manner of which no 
Englishman has any reason to be ashamed is the 
belief which some years^ of close observation and 
study have left on my own mind, and to which I would 
gladly convert those of my countrymen who, as I 
believe, are impeding the progress of a grea,t and 
beneficent enterprise — flie outcome of much geniuq, 
devotion, and ability — by untrue statements, undeserved 

90 . 
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abuse, and ignorant, criticism. Some failures and 

* f , • 

disappointmenijs, no doubt, there jbave been: such 
are the conditions of all human' effqj^* Difficulties 
and dangers, 'of course, there are and 'must b'J — ^the 
government of a great alien empire entails Ihem ; but 
they are dangers and difficulties which a great, nation 
— not uninured to trbuble — may await with courage 

I % 

and composure so long as, in the meanwhile, she finds 
in the ever-increasing prosperity of her sabj'fects, the 
best proofs of administrative success, and the most 
effectual protection against filtnre disaster. 
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Bemay (Dr. A. J.) Stude^s’ diemistry. 

Being the Seventh Kditilm of Household (Xiemistiy, or the 
Science of Home Life By Albert J. Blrnays, Ph. Db. 
F.C.S.,Prof. ofCliemistryihid Practical Chemistry at St Thomas’ 
Hospital, Medical, and Surgical Collc^ge Crown 8vo. bs. 6d. 

Blanchard (8.) Yesterday and To-day in India. 

By^SiDNEY Laman Blanchard. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Contents. — O utwar4 Bout^d.— The Old Times and the New. — 
Domestic Life.-^ Houses and Bungalows. — Indian Servants. — 
The Great Shoe Question. — The Garrison Hack — ^TJie Long 
Bow in «lndia,— Mrs. Dulcimer’s Shipwreck. — A Traveller’c 
Tale, told in a Dark Bungalow. — ^Puuch in India.— Anglo- 
Indian Literature.— Christmas in lndia.-pThe Seasons in 
Calcutta. — Farmers in Muslin. — Homeward Bound. — India 
as it Is.^ ^ 
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BleBkiiuop;]^ Qlev. E. £.) Doetrine of BeyelopmoEt in iho 

Bible and in<che Church. By Rev. E. L. Bbenkinsofp, M A.,^ 
Re«tor of Springthorp. 2nd edition. 12ipo. 6b. ** 

Boitoau (Kajor-Oeneral J. T.) 

A Ne^ and Complete Set of Trav^se Tables, showing the • 

• Difierences of Latitude and the Departures to every Minute ot 
the Quadrant tuid to Five Places eft* Decimals. Together with 
a Table *bf the lengths of each Degree of Latitude and corres- 
ponding Degree ofjjougitude from the Equator to the Poles , 
witlP otiher Tables useful to the Surveyor *and Engineer. 
Fourth (Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author. Royal 8vo. 12s. London, 1876. 

Boulger (D. C.) ^iRory of China.^ By Demetrius Charles 
BouuSeb, Author of England aii'd^Russia in Central Asia,’* 
&c 8vo. vol. I, With Portrait. 18s. 

England* and Russia in Central Asia. With Appen- 
dices and Two Ma^, one being the latest Russian Official 
Map of Central Asia. 2 tols. 8vo. 86s. o 

Central Asian Portraits; or ttie CeleWties of the 

Khanates ant^^he Neighbouring States. By Demetrius 
Charles Boulgkr, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Life of Yakoob Beg, Athalik Ghazi and Badaulet, 

Ameer of Kashgar. By CemetriuS Charles Boulger, 
M R.A.S. 8vo. With Map and Appendix. 16s. • 

Bowria; (Bii J.) J^ifwery Scrtll. 

A Chinese x4ovel « Translated and Illustrated with Notes by 
Sir j. Bowring, late H.B.M. Plenipo. China. Post Rvo 
10s. 6d. • 

Boyd (B. Nelson) Chili and the Chilians, during the War 
• 1870-80. By R. Nelson Boyd,T.E.G.S., P.G.S., Author of 
Coal Mines Inspection. Cloth, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. I Os. 6d. 

Coal Mines Inspection: Its History and Results. 

8vo. 14s. ^ , 

Bradshaw (John) The Poeticel Works of John Milton, 
with Note«, explanatory aifd philological. By John Bradshaw, 
LL.ll., \ pector of Schools, Madras. 2 vo1s.,post 8vo. 1 2s 6d 
Brandis’ Porest Flora of North-Western and Centrhl India. 
By Dr. Brandis, Inspector General of Forests to the Govern- 
ment of India. « Text and Plates. £2 -IHs. 

Briggs (Gen. J.) India jmd Europe Compared. . 

Post WM) 7s ^ 
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8 W. H. Allek AMO Go., ^ 
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Blight (W.) Bed Book for Bergeants. ^ ^ 

Fifth and Revi^d Edition, 1880. By W. late Golour- 

Sergeant, 19th Middlesex R.V. *Fcap. interleaved. Iif>/ 

Browne (J. W.) Hardware ; How to Buy it for Foreign 

r Markets. 8yo. lOs. ^d. * 

Bnokle (the late (!apt. E.) Bengal Artillery.' ' 

A Memoir of the Servic%6 of the Bengal Artillery from the . 
formation of the Corps. By the late Gaft. E., Buckle, Assist.- 
Adjut. Gen. Ben. Art. Edit, by Sirf J. 'W. Eaye. 8vo. Lond, . 
1862. 10s. ‘ " " . 

Bnokley (B. B.) The Irrigation Works of India", and their 
Financial Results. Being a brief ^History and Description of 
the Irrigation Works of J.ndia, and of the Profits and Losses 
they have caused to the S^ate. By Robeet B. ^Buckley, 
A.M.I.C.E., Executive Engineer of the ^Public Works 
Department of India. Bvo. With Map and Appendix. 9s. 

Burke (P.) Celebrated Naval and MiEtary Trials. 

By Peteb !^orke, geijeant-at-Lav. Author of “ Celebrated 
Trials connected with the Aristocracy.’' Post 8vo. 10s, fid. . 

By the liber. 

By the Author of Signor Monaldini's Niece.” 2 vols. 21 b. . 

Carlyle (Thomas), IjFemoirs of the Life and Writings of. 

With Personal Reminiscences and Selections from his Private 
Letters to numerous Correspondents. Eflited by Riohabd 
Hebne Shepherd, Assisted ^y Ghari^^b N. Williamson. 

2 Vols. With Portiuit and Illustrations.^ Crown 8vo. 218. 

Challenge of Barletta (The). 

• By Massimo D’Azeglio. Rendered into English by Lady 
Louisa Maoenis. 2 vols. Grown 8vo. 21s. 

o 

Collette (C. H.) The Boman Breviary. 

A Critical and Historical Review, with Copious Classified 
Extraqts. By Charles Habtjngs Collette. 2nd Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 8vq. • 5 b. 

Henry Vm. ‘ . 

An Histoijcal Sketch as afiPecting the Reformation in England. 

By Charles Hastings Collette. Post 8vo. fis. ^ 

Colquhonn (Migor J. A. 8.) With the Kurrum Force ii^the 

Oaubul Campaign qf 1878-79. by iSiajor J. A. S. Golqu- 
houn, R.A. With Illustrations from the Author's Drawings, ^ 
and tw6 Maps. 8yo. Ifis. 
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Cooper's Hill College, Calendar of the Royal Indian En- 
gineering Cofllege, Cooper’s Hill. PublisljiBd by authority in 
Jh^Luary each year. 58. • ^ •• 

CoiPTBNTS. — Staff of the College; Prospectus for the Year; 
Table* of Marks; Syllabus of Cou^pe of Study; Leave anc^ 
^ Pension Eule^ of Indian Servicfe ; Glass and Prize Lists ; Past 
Students serving in India ; Entrajice Exanination Papers, &c. 
Corbet Qd, E.)^ A Pleasure Trip to India, during the Visit 
of H.B.H. file Prince of Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. 
Bydklrs. Corbet, illustrated with Photos. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Crosland «(Mr8. N,) Stories of the City of London; Retold 
I for Youthful Readers. By Mrs. Newton Cbosland. With ten 
Illustrations. ^Cr 8vo. bs. 

These^Storios range from the early days*of Old London Bridge and the 
Settlement of the Knights Templarer in England to the time of the Gordon 
Aiots ; with incidents in the Life of Brunei in relation to the Thames 
Tunnel ; narrated irom Personal recollections. • 

Cruise of H.M.S. ^O^tea,” 

Captain H.R H. the Duke 5f Edinburgh, K.G.pin 1 8G7 —1868. 
By the Rev. John Milner, B.A., Ch^^laiu ; ftnd Oswald W. 
Brierly. Jfcwtrated by a Photograph of H.R.H. the Duke 
• of, Edinburgh ; and by Chromo-Lithographs and Graphotypes 
from Sketches taken on the spot by 0. W. Brierly. 8vo. 16b. 

Cunningham (H. S.) British India, and its Bnlers. 

By H. S. CuNNiNGifAM, M:’A., one of the Judges of the {ligh 
Court of Calcutta, and late ^ember of the Famine Commis- 
sion. 10s 6d. ^ 

Danmas (E.) Horses of thelSahara, and the Manners of the 

Desert. By E. Daomas, General of the Division Commanding 
at Bordeaux, Senator, &c , &c. With Commentaries by the 
» Emir Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). 8vo. 6s. 

We have rarely read a work giving a more picturesque and, a1 the 
sa|(pe time, practical account of the manners and customs of a people, than 
this book on the Arabs imd their horses .” — JEdinbwrgh Couramt, 

Beighton (K») Shakespeaire’s l^g Henry the Fifth. • 

With Notes and an Introductiosi. By K. DpioHTON, Principal 
of Agra College. Crown*8vo. «^8. 

Pestrufition of Life by Snakes, Hydrophobia, fto., m Western 
India. By an Ex-Commissioner. Fcap. 2b. 6d. 

Biokins, (F. Y.) (Ihiushini^a: or the Loyal League. 

A Japanese Bemance. Trauslated by Frederick V. Dick ins, 
Sc.B., of the Middle 'Cemple, Barristerjat-Law. With Notes 
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and an Appendix containing a Metrical Veraiop of the BaXkd 
of Takasako, anfi a specimen of t^e Original Te&t in Japanese 
i^liaracter. lllustrrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, 
drawn and executed by Japanese artists and printed** on 
• Japanese paper. 8vo. '.lOs. 6d. 

Doran (Dr. J.) << Their Mi^esties Servants” 

Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors* and Audiences 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Doran, 
F.S.A., Author of “ Table Traits,” “iLi^es of the Qui^ens of 
England of the House of Hanover.*’ Ac. Post 8vo. 6s. 
"Eveiy page of the work ie barbed with wit, and wiU make its vray 

point foremost provides entertainment for the most diverse 

tastes .” — JDaify Newt, ^ ^ ^ 

Dmry (CoL A!) The VseM PlflAts of India, 

With Notices of their chief vsfiue in Commerce, Medicine, 
and the Arts. By Colonel Heber Dbubt. Second Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. Roya]^ 8vo. IBs 

Dwight (H. 0.)'lnrkifih Life in Tl^ar Time. 

l^y Henry 0. Dwight. Crown 8vo. l*2s. 

Edwards (0. Sutherland) A Female NihilisE'^ 

By Lkkest Lavigne. Translated from the French by G. 
Sutherland Edwards. Crown 8vo. 98. 

f 

Edwards (H. S.) The Lyrical Drama: (Essays on Subjects, 
Composers, and Executants of Modern Opesa. By H. Suther- 
land Edwards. Author of ‘^The Russiaus at Home and 
Abroad,’* Ac. Tvso vols. Crown 8vo. Sils. 

The Enssians At Home and the Bnssians Abroad. 

Sketches. Unpolitical and Political, of Hussian Life under 
Alexander II. By H. Suiai rijlnd Edwards vols. Crown , 
8vo. 218. 

Ensor (F. Sydney) Incidents of a Jonmey through Hnbla 

to Darfoor. By F. Sydney Ensor, C.E. lOs. 6d. 

Eyre, (Major-General Sir Y.)« k.C.S.I., C.B. The Kabnl In- 
surrection of 1^41-42. Eevised^and corrected from Lieut. 
Eyre’s Original Manuscript. Edited by OoloneLG. B. 
Malleson, C.S.I. Crown 8 yo., with Map and lUustras* 
tions. 9s. ^ 

Fearon (A.) Kenneth Trelawny. ^ 

By Alec^ Fearon. Author of ** Tpuch ndt the Nettle.** 
2 vols. Crown 8v0. Sis. 
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Borbes (Cast. C. J. F. 8.) Comparatlye Grammax of the 

^Languagea of Further India. A Fragment ; and other Ess^s, 
*tike Literary Remains ot Captain C. J^F. S Forbes, of ule 
, British Burma Commission. Author of “ British Burma and 
its People : Sketches of Native Manners, Customs, and K^li- 
• gion.'* 68. • 

Fraser (Li6nt.-Col. 0. T.) Beoords of*Sport and Military 

Life in ‘Wfestem India. By the late Lieut.-Colonel G. T. 
Fraser, formerly of * the 1st Bombay Fusiliers, and more re- 
cently attached to the Staff of H.M.’s Indian Army, With 
an Introduction by Colonel G. B. Maixeson, C.S.l. Ts. 6d. 

Oarriok (H. B. Tl^.) Mansukhi and Snndar Singk. 

A Hindu Taikj. " Hindustani and, English. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. By H. B. W. GARRiCK. 4to. Is. 6df. 

" 

OaietteerB of India. 

Thoraton, 4 vols , 8vo. £‘4 1 68. • ^ 

„ 8vor a*s. , 

„ (NWP.,&c.)a vo18,.8to., 26b. “ 

Gazetteer of JSsjathem India. 

With the Tenasserim Provinces and Singapore. Compiled 
from original and authentic* sources. Accompanied by an 
Atlas, including plans of all ^he pnncipal towns and canton- 
ments. Royal 6vo. with 4to. Atlas. * £3 ds. 

Geography of India. ^ 

Comprising an account of British India, and the various states 
enclosed and ac^oining. Scap. pp. 250. 28. 

Geological Papers on Western India. 

Including Cutch, Scinde, and the south-east coast of Arabia. * 
To which is added a Summar\^of the Geology of India gene- 
rally. Edited for the Government by Henry J. Carter, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army, ^yal 8vo. with folio 
Atlas of maps and plates ; half-bound. £2 2s. 

Oillmore (Parker) Enoonntdrawith Wild Beasts. * 

By Parker Gillmore, Author of if The Great Thirst 
Land,” “A Ride Through Hostile Africa,** dsp. With Ten 
I full-page lllustnaions. Cr 8vo. Ts. 6d. , 

— Prairie and Forest. A description of the Game of 
North Amema, with Personal Adrentures in its Pursuit. 

By PARKillt Gillscore (Ubique). With ^irty-Seven 
Illustrations. CroVn 8vo. 7 b. 6d. 
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Glyn (A. C.) History of Civilization in the FifC)^ Cehtnry. ^ 

^•Translated by permission from the French of A. Frederic 
Ozanam, late Professor of Foreign Literature to the Faculty 
of Letters at Paris. By Ashby C. Glyn, B.A., of the Inn^r 
*' Temple, Bariister-at-Laty. il vols., post 8vo. Is/ 

(^olclstncker (Prof, Theodore), The late. The Literary Re- ^ 

mains of. With a Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 21^. 

« 

Graham (Alex.) Genealogical and Chronological Tables, 

illustrative of Indian Pis,tory. 4to. Ss. * ^ 9 . 

Grant (Jas.) Derval Hampton : A Story of the Sea., 

By James Grant, Author of the “ Romance of War,” &c. 

W vols. Cromi 8vo. 2 Is. , 

Greene (F. Y.) The Russian Army and its' Campaifjns in 

Turkey in 1877-1878. By F-Wi, Gbeene, First Lieutenant 
in the Corps of Engineei’s, U.S. Army, and htely Military 
Attache to the United States Legation at St.^Petersburg. 8vo. 
With Atlas. 34s. Second Edition. ^ 

Sketches ef Army Life in Russia. 

Grown 8vo. 9s 

Griffith (Ralph T. H.) Birth of the War GodL 

A Poem. By Kalidasa. Translated from the Sanscrit into 
English Verse. By (Ialph T. H. Griffith. 8vo. 5s. 

Hall f E. H.) Lands of Plenty, for Health, Sport, and Profit 

British North America. A ^ook for alk Travellers and 
Settlers. By E. Hepple Hall, F.S.S.* Crown 8vo., with 
Maps. 6s. • 

HaU’s Trigonometry. * 

The Elements of Plane an 1 Spherical Trigonometry. With an 
Appendix, containing the >Q2ution of the Problems in Nautical , 
Astronomy. For the use of Schools. By the Rev. T. G. 
Hall, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King's College,. 
London 12mo. 2s. 

Hancock (E. C.) The Amateur Pottery and Glass Painter. 

With Directions for Gilding, ’Chasing, Burnishing, Bronzing, 
and GroundJaying By E. Campbell Hancock. Illustrated 
with Chropio-Litliographs and numerous Woodcuts, fourth t 
Edition. 8vo. hs. 

Copies for China. Painters. , 

By E. Cajipbell Hancock. With Fourteen Chromo-Litho- 
graphs and other Illustrations. 6vo. UOs. 
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Handbook of if^ference to the Haps of India. 

^ Giving the. Lat. and Long, of places of note. 18mo. ds fid. 

• ^iU he fownd a eaWahU Companion tiPMeears, Allen 4* 

% Maps of India» ^ 

Qarodnrt (Maj. A. F. F.) Down by the Drawle. 

By "Major A. F. P. Harcourt, Bengal Staff Corps, authoaof 
► “ Kooloo, Bahoul, and Spiti,” the Shakespeare Argosy,'' &c. 

2 Vols. in one, crown 8vo. 6u * 

Hensihan (|[oward) The Afghan War, 1879-80. 

Being a complete Narrative of the Capture of Cabul, the Siege 
of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the 'brilliant March to 
Caiidahar, and the Defeat of Ayub Khan, with the Operations 
on the Helmund, and the Settlement with Abdur Eahman 
Khan, Bj^ Howard IIensman, Special Correspondent of the 
“^Pioneer” (Allahabad) and “Daily Mews'* (London). 

8vo. With Maps. Jila.* * 

Genertd Sir Frederick Roberts writes in regard to the 
letters now i;p.published : — * • 

“ Allow mo to congratulate you most cordially on the admirable man- 
ner in which you have placed before the pujplic the Account of our march 
from Cabul, and the operations of 31st August andlst Sratember around 
Oandahar. Metidng could he more accurate or graphic, I thought your 
description of the figbt at Oharasai was one that any soldier might have 
blen proud of writing ; but your recent letters are, if possible, even better.’* 

Holden (£. S.) Sir William Herscbel. His Life and Works. 

By Edward S. Holden, United IStates Naval Observatory 
Washington.^ (3r. 8vo. 6s. c 

Holland. * * 

By Edmondfl^ de Ami^s, Translated from the Italian by 
Carojjne Tilton. Crown 8vo I Os. 6d 

Hongb (Lient-Col. W.) Precedents in Military Law. • • 

8vo. cloth. 25s 

Hughes (Bpy. T. F.) Motes on Muhammadanism. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. Os. 

Hutton (J.) Thugs and Dacoits of India. 

A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, the ^ereditai} 
Garotters and Gang Rol^^s of. India. By Jambs Hutton. 

Post 8vo. 58. . • • 

India Directory (The). 

For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailing 
, Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 
Horsburgu, F.R.S. 

Part h. — The East Indies, and Inteijacent Ports of Africa 
and South AmeriOR. Revised, Extended, and Rlustrated with 
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Charts of Winds, Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides^ 
By Commander Alfred Dundas Taylor, F.R.G.S!., Superin- 
VSndentofMarine Surveys to the Govisrnment of India. iLl 
Part IJ. — The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Au&tralm^ 
end Japan and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as 
those of New Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds 
Currents, Passages, *Ac. By ^he same. (In pryfaration, I 
Indian and Uilitary Law. 

Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, &c.f \ Ma&ual of the 
Mahommedan *Law of inheritance and Oontraot ; comprising *the 
Dootrme of the Soonee and Sheca Schools, and based upon^the text 
of Sit H. W. Maonaghtxn*b Principles and Precedents, 'together 
with the Decisions of the Privy Council and High Courts of the 
Presidencies in India. For the use of Schools ^an^ Students. By 
Standish Gboyb GsADTj Barrister-at-Law, Beader of Hindoo, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to 4lm Inns of Court. 8vo. l'4s. 
Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, 
translated by ordei^'of the Govemor-Gteneral and Council of Bengal. 

' By Charles Hamilton. Second Edition, ^th ^Prefiu» and Index 
by Standibh Cboyb Gbadt. 8vo. £1 15b. 

Institutes of Menu in' English. The Institutes of Hindu 
Law or the Ordinances of Menu, according to G'ese of CoUucca 
Comprising the Indian System of Duties, Beligious and Civil, 
verbally translated from the Original, with a deface by Sib WillUlM 
Jones, and collated with the Sanscrit Text by Gbayeb Chamnet 
Havohton, M.A., F.P.S., Professor of Hindu Literature in the 
East India College. New edition, with Pjpefiice and Index by 
SsiNDiSH G. Gbadt, Barrister-at-Law, and leader of Hindu, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Coprt. 8vo., doth. 12 b. 
Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Bein^ActX. of I87i?, 
Passed by the Gkivemor-Gkneral of India in Council on the 26th oi 
April, 1872. 8vo. 12s. • 

* Indian Code of Civil Procedure. Being Act X. of 1877. 8 yo 

6b. t 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions 
and Answers, with Explanatoxy and Illustrative Notes. By 
Angelo J. Lewis, Barrister-at-law, 12mo. 12 b. 6d. 

Indian, Penal Code. In the Form of Questions and Answers 
With Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. Bt Angelo J. Lewis 
Barrister-at-Law. «* Post 8vo. 7(. 6d. * 

Hindu Law. , Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice of the 
Case on Prosoono Coomar Tajore’s WiU. Ju^ment of the Judicial 
Committed of the Privy Council. Examination of such Judgment. 
By John Coohbane, Barrister-at-Law. Boyal 8vo. 20s. * 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhan Pro 
vinoes s^ect to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefly ^eotixig Givil 
Suits. ^ Arthitb SffiBLi. Boyal 8vo. ^'£1 It. 




^jSdoofautnmudan Law of Inheritance. (See page 29.) 

Chart of I^iodu Inheritance. With an Explanatory Treatise, 
. By Almabio Bumbit. « 8to. 6i. 6d. * •• 

A^aniial of Military Law. For all rank^of the Army, Militia 
wd Yolunteer Services. By Colonel J. E. Pifov, Assist. Adjutant 
^ner^ at Head Quarters, A J. Fi Oollixb, Bsq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third* and Bevis^ Bdition. Pocket 
size. 6 b. ^ * 

Preoeients in Military Law ; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial f the Mode of Conducting Trials ; the Duties of Officers at 
^ l^taiy GourtI of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry,^ Courts of Bequests, 
Ac., Ac. The following are a portion Of the Contents 

1. Military Law. 2. Martial Law. 8. Courts-Martial. 4. 
Courts of Inquiry. 5. Courts of Inquest. 6. Courts of Bequest. 
7. Forms of^ Courte-MartiaL 8. Precedents of Military Law. 
9. Trials o4 Arson to Bape (Alphajietically arranged.) 10. Bebellions. 
/ll. Biots. 12. MisceUaneous. By Lieut.-Colf W. Houqh, late 
Deputy Judge-Advocat^deneral, Bengal Army, and Author ol 
several Works on Courts- Martial. One thick 8vo. vol. 25s. 

The Practice of Courts Martial. By Houoti A Lono. Thick 8vo 
London, 288. 

Indian Criminal Law andf Procedure^ 

Including the Procedure in the High Courts,* as well as that iw 
the Court? 1t5t established by Royal Charter ; with Forms of 
Charges and Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large number 
of English Cases, and Cases decided in the High Courts of 
India; and an Appendix of selected Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. By M. H. 
Stakj^ino, Eb^., LL.B. ^ F. B. Constable, M.A. * Third 
edition. 8vo. ^£2 2s. 

Indian Infanticide. * 

Its Origin, Progress, and Suppression. By John Cavb-£bowm, 
M.A. 8vo. 68. 

Irwin (H. C.) The Garden of 4ndia ; or. Chapters on Oudb 
History aiid Affairs. By H. C. Irwin, B.A. Oxon., Bengal 

' Civil Service. 8vo. las. 

Jackson (Lt-Col, B.) Military Surveying, fto. 8vo. ids. 

(See page 24). * • * 

Jackson (Lewis D’A.) Hydranlie Mannal and Working 

T^les, Hydraulic and Indian Meteorological Statistics. 
Published under the patronage of the Right IJonourable the 
Secretary of State for India. By Lowis D'A . Jackson. 8to. 288. 

Canal aiid Otilvert Tables. 

Based on 4he Formula of Kutter, under a' Modified Classi- 
fication. with Explanatory Text and Example^. By Lowis 
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D’A. Jackbon, A.M.I.G.E., author of Hydraulic Mauy^ 
and Statistics.” ^c. Roy. 8vo. 28s. ’ ^ 

Mskson (L. D’A.) pocket LogariUims and other Tables ibr 

Ordinary Calculations of Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuiti'^B, 

^ Assurance, and Angular functions, obtaining ResultsT correct 
in the Fourth figure. By'Lowis D’A. Jackson.* Cloth, 2s. 6d.; • 
leather, 3s. 6d. • • ^ 

Accented Four-Figure Logarithms, and other* Tables. 

For purposes both of Ordinary and of ffrigonoidetrical Calcu- 
lation, and for the Corrtclion of Altitudes and Lunar Dfktalfices., 
Arranged and accented by Lewis D’A. Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., 
Author of “ Canal and Culvert Tables,” Hydraulic Manual,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 9s. ‘‘ r. 

James (A. 0. R Eliot) Indian Industries. * 

By A. G. F. Eltot James, Author of “ A Guide to Indian 
Household Manflgenient,” &c. Crown 8vo. 9s.® 
f Contents : — Indian ^Agriculture ; Beer | Cacao ; e Carpets ; Cereals j 

Chemicals ; Cinchona ; Coffee ; Cotton ; Prugs f Dyeing and Colouring 
Materials ; Fibrous* Substances ; Forestry ; Hides ; Skins and Homs j 
Gums and Basins; Irrigation; Ivory; Mming; Oils; Opium; Paper; 
Pottery; Ryots; Seeds; Silk; Spices; Sugar; Tea ; f. Tobacco ; Wood; 
Wool. Table of Exports. Index. 

Jerrold (Blanchard) at Home in Paris. 

2 Vols. Post 8vo Ifis 

Joyner (Mrs.) Cyprus .' Historical and Descriptive. 

Adapted from the German of Herr Franz Y^n Loher. With 
much additional matter. By^Mrs. A. Batson Jovner. 
Crown 8vo. With 2 Maps. JOs^ fid ^ 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) The Sepoy War in India. 

A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857 — 1858. By Sir 
John Wiluam Kaye, Author of “ The History of the War in 
Afghanistan.” Vol. 1 , 8vo. ^8s, Yol. II. £ 1 . Yol. III. £ 1 . 

Contexts OF Yol I. : — Book I. — IntroduotoSt. — The Con- 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu. — The “ Eight of Lapse.” — The 
Annexation of Oude. — Progress of Englishism. Book II. — The 
SepoI Army : its Rise, Progress, and Decline. — Early His- 
toiy of the Native Arihy. — ^Deteriorating Influences. — The 
Sindh Mutinies. — The Punjaub Mutinies. Discipline the 
Bengal Army. Book HI. — The Outbreak of the Mutiny. — * 
Lord Canning and his Council. — The Oude Administration ai||^ 
the Persian War. — The Rising of the' Stoim. — The Firat 
Mutiny. — Progress of Mutiny. — Excitement in Qpper India — 
Bursting the fitorm. — Appendix. • 
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^ Contents of Vol 11.: — Book IV. — The Hisino in the 
North-wes/.'-^ The Delhj History. — The Ojitbreak at Meerut. 
-^The Seizure of Delhi.*— Calcutta in May. — Last Days 6^ 
(general Anson. — The March upon DelRi. Book V. — Pro- 
ORES8«OF Rebellion in Upper I^dia — Benares and Alla- 
^ habad. — Cawqpore. — The March to»Cawnpore. — Re-occupation 
of Cawnpore. Book VI. — The^ Punjab ^and Delhi. — First 
Conflicts in tfie Punjab. — Peshawur and Rawul Pinder. — Pro- 
gress of Evsnts in the Punjab. — Delhi. — First Weeks of the 
Siege.-r-Progress ?)f the Siege. — The ,Last Succours from the 
' Puiyab. 

Contents of Vol HI. : — Book VII. — Bengal, Behar, 
AND THE Nortij-west* Provinces. — At the Seat of Govern- 
ment. — The fasurrection in Bebar. — The Siege of Arrah. — 
Behar, and Bengal. Book ,VII1. — Mutiny and Rebellion 
in the North west Provinces. — Agra in May. — Insurrec- 
tion in the Districts. — Bearing of the Nature Chiefs. — Agra in 
June, July, Aifgu84 and September. Book IX. — Lucknow 
AND Delhi. — Rebellion ih Oude. — Revolt iip the Districts.— 
Lucknow in June and July. — The sie^e and Ohpture of Delhi. 

(For coutkiuaitiou, e^e ** History of the Indian Mutiny/* by 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, p. 19.) 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) History of the War in Afghanistan. 

New edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. dSl. tis. 

H. St. 0. TnokSr’s Life and Correspondence. ^ 

8vo. lOs. ^ , 


Memorials d^Indian G^Temments. 

r H. St. George Tucker. 8vo. I Os. 


Eeatinge (MrB.) English Homes in India. 

By Mrs. Keatinge. Part I. — The Three Loves. Part II.— 
The Wrong Turning Two volsff. Post 8vo. 16s. 

Keene (H. 0.)*Mogul Empire. 

From the death of Aurungzeb to the overthrow of the Mahratta 

T Power, by Henry George Keene, B.C.S. Second edition. 
With Map. 8vo. lOs. 6d.* • 

This Work Jills up a blcffhk between the ending of Elphinstone^s 
and^fke commencement of Thorntons Histories* ^ 

Administration in India. * 

Post 8vo. 5 b. 

Peepnl Leaves. 

Poems writtin in IniJia. Post 8to 5s. 
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Keene (K Gk). The Turks in India. ^ 

Historical Chapters on the Administration o£*||EGndoBtaiiDy 
the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. 12|.^d. 

Latham (Dr. B. 0.) Bnssian and Turk, 

« From a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical 'Point of 
View. 8vo. IBs. * « ' • 

Laurie (Col. W. i. B.) Otir Burmese Warst and ^lations 

with Burma. With a Summary of Events ^from* 1828 to 
1879, including a Sketch of King ThSebau's Progress. ^With 
various Local, Statistical, and Commercial Informa&on. By 
Colonel W. F. B. Laurie, Author of “ Eangoon,” “Narrative 
of the Second Burmese War,'* &c. 8vo. With Plans and Map. 
16s. ' . * . 

— ~ Ashe Pyhe, the Superior pountry ; or the great'attrac- 
tions of Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce. By 
Ool. W. F. B. Jjaurie, Author of Our Burmese Wai's 
and Belations with Burma.” Crowq Sve. 5s. 

Lee (P. 0.) The Church under Queen Elizabeth. 

An Historical SketcA. By the B,ev. F. G. Lee, D.D Two 
Vols., Crown 8vo. 21s. ^ 

Beginald Barentyne; or Liberty Without Limit.* A 

Tale of the Times. By Frederick George Lee. With 
Portrait of the Author. Grown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

*The Words from the Cross: Seven Sermons for Lent, 

Passion-Tide, and Holy Week.* By the Eev. F. G.Leb, D.D. 
Third Edition revised. Fcap. ^s. 6d. ^ 

Order Out of Chaos. Two Sermons. « 

By the Rev. Frederick Georoe Lee, D.D. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Lee’s (Dr. W. E.) Drain of Silver to the East. 

Post 8vo. fts. » 

Le Kessurier (Haj. A.) Kandahar in 1879. 

Being the Diary of Meyor A. Le Mebsurier, B.E., Brigade 
Majbr R.E. with the Quetta Odlumn. Crown 8vo. Ss. 

Lewin (T. E.) Wild Baoea of *the Bbuth Eastern Frontier of 

India. Including an Account of the Loshai Country. By Capt . 
T. H. Lewie, Dep. Comm, of Hill Tracts. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d 

Lewis (A. J.) Indian Penal Code • 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Eiqplanatoiy 
and Illustratiye Notes. ByAuGELO J.Lpwis. iWftvo. 78. 6d 
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JJfWiM (A. J.) Jndian Code of Civil Procedure. 

the FoAq of Questione and Answers. *With Explanato^w 
at. j Illustrative Notes. BjAngelo J.Lew^s. Post8vo. ISs.Bd. 

Lknoonjt’s and Pincott’s Primitive and Universal Laws of 

the Formation and development of language ; a Bational afii 
* Inductive System founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. 
8to. lOs. 6d. 

Lookwooi] (EA) Katural History, Sport and Travel. 

ByJSipvAKu Lockwood, Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate 
' of Monghyr. Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 9s, 
Lovell (Vioe-Adm.) Personal Harrative of Events from 
1799 to 1816. \yith Anecdotes. By the late Vice-Adm. Wm. 
Stanhope Lovell, R.N., K H. Secgnd edition. J3rown 8vo. 4s. 

Lnpton (J. I.) The Horse,, as he Was, as he Is, and as he 
Ought to Bt. By James Irtine Lupton, F.11.C.V.S., Author 
of The External Anatomy of the Hor^e,” Ac. Ac. Illus- 
trated. Ss 6d.* • , ^ 

MacGregor (Col. C. M.) Harrative of a Journey through 
the ftovin^e of Khorassan and on the N. W. Frontier of 
Afghanistan m 1875. ' Colonel 0. M. MaoGbeoob, 
O.G.I., C.I.E., Beng^ Stan Corps. 2 vols. 8to. With 
map and numerous illustrations. 30s. 

Maokay (C.) Luck,^and what came of it. A Tale of our 
Times. By Charles Maokat, LL.D. Three vols. 81e. 6d. 
Maggs (J.) Bound Europe wtth the Crowd. 

Crown 8vo. Ss.^ • 

Magenis (Lady Louisa) The Challenge of Barletta. By Mas- 
simo D’Azegfio. Rendered into English by Lady Louisa 
Magenis. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 21s. 

Mallesou (Col* G. B.) Pinal French Struggles in India 
and on the Indian Seas. Including an Account of the 
Capture of the Isles of France and Bourbon, and Sketches 
of the most eminent ForeignAd venturers in India vp to 
the period of that Capture. iWith*an Appendix containing 
an Account of the Expedition from India to Egypt in 1801. 
By Qolonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.L Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

^ — History of Afghanistan, from the Earliest Period to 
the Outbreak of ths War of 1878. 8vo. Second Edition. 
With Map. 10s. • • 

Herat: iSie Garden and Granary of Central Asia. 

With Map and Index. 8vo. 88. 
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Malleaon (Col 0. B.) History of Indian Xntj^ji 

lb57-185b, cofnmencing from the close (>f the Second 
Volume of Sir John Kaye's History of the Sepoy ^ War. 
Vol. 1, 8vo. With Map. 20$. - , ^ 

• . Contents. — Calcuttar in May and June. — ^William Tayler 

and Vincent Eyr^e. — How Bihar and Calcutta were salfed.— i 
Mr. Colvin and Agra.— dhansi and Banda4khand. — ^Colonel 
Durand and Holkar. — Sir George Lawrence and Rajputana.— 
Brigadier Folwhele’s great battle and « its fbsults. — ^Bareli, 
Kohilkhandi land Fdfakhabad. — The relation of the sfinexa- 
tion of Oudh to the Mutiny. — Sir Henry Lawrenge and the 
Mutiny in Oudh. — The siege of Lakhnao. — The first relief of 
Lakhnao. * < 

Vot. n.'«-The Storming of Delhi, the ‘Relief of^ Luck- 
now, the Two Battles of O^wnpore, the Campaign in 
Bohilkhand, and the moYements of the seTeral Columns 
in the N.W. I^Yinces, the Azimgurh District, and on the 
Eastern and South-Eastern Frontiers. 8vo. With 4 Plans. 
20s. 

Vol. hi.— B ombay in 1857. Lord Elphinstone. March 
of Woodbum's Column. Mr. Seton-Karr ShdP the Southern 
Maratha Country. Mr. Eorjett and Bombay. Asirgarh.c Sir 
Henry Durand, March of Stuart*8 Coluwn, Holkar and Durand. 
Malwa Campaign. Httidarabad. Major C. Davidson and Salar 
Jang. Sagar and Narbadi Territory. Sir Bobert Hamilton and* 
Sir Hugh Bose. Central India C|impaign. Whitlock and Kirwi. 
Sir Hugh Bose and Gwaliar. Le Grand^acob and Western 
India. Lord Canning’s Oudh pd!icy. Last Campaign in, and 
pacification of, Oudh. Sir Bobert Napier, Smith, Michell, and 
Tantia Topi. Civil Districts during the Mutiny. Minor 
Actions at Out-stations. Cqpclusion. Bvo. With Plans. 20s.^ 

Manning (Mrs.) Ancient and Medusval India. 

Being the History, Religion, Laws, Caste, Manners and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philobophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Medicine, Architecfiure, Manufactures, Commerce, 
Ac., of the Hindus, taken frbm their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaned from may be named the ]^g Veda, 
Sama Veda, Yajur Veda, Sathapatha Brahmana, Bhagavrt 
Gita, The Puranas, Code of Manu, Code of Yajnaval^ya, 

* Mitakshara,^ Daya Bhaga, Mahabhafata, ^Atiiya,*^ Charaka, 
Susruta, Rainayana,* Raghu Vansa, Bhattil^vya, Sakuntala, 
VikramOrvasi, Maiati and Madhava, Mudra Rakshasa, Ratna- 
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Kumarft Sambhava, Prabodha, Chandrodaya, Megha Duta, 
Gita GovinjfL*. Panchatailtra, Hitopadesa, I^tha Sarit, Sagara, 
tiG^la, Pancnavinsati, Daaa Kumara Chanta, Ac. By Mi^* 
Manning, with Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. SOs. 

Xarvin (Chas.) Kerv, the ftueen of the World and the Bcoorga 

• of the Men-stealiiig Turcomans. Charles Marvin, author 
of “The Dhjstrous Turcoman C#.mpaigu,*’ and “GrodekofTs. 
Ride to Herat.’* With Portraits and Maps. 8vo. i6s. 

Colonel Vrodpkcff’8 Bide from Samarcand to Herat, 

through Balkh and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turkestan. 
With bis own March-route from the Oxus to Herat. By 
Charles Marvin. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. Ss. 

The Eye-Witnesses^ Account of the Disastrous Russian 

Campaign against the Akhal Tekke Turcomans : Describing 
the March across the Bur^iisg Desert, the Storming of Den- 
geel Tepe, %nd the Disastrous Retreat to the Caspian. By 
Charles Margin. With numerous Ma^ and Plans. 8vo. 
188 . • , ^ 

Matson (Nellie) Hilda Desmond, or Biches ajq4 Poverty. 

Crown 8vo. ^ IjQs, 6d. 

Mayhew (Edward) Illustrated Horse Dootor. 

Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the 
various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; 
together with tjje Tatest Mode of Treatment, and all ths re- 
quisite Prescriptions writteis in Plain English By Edward 
Mayhew, M.R.<kV.S. 8vg. 18s. 6d. 

Contents. — ^The Brain and Nervous System.— The Eyes.— 
The Mouth.-^The Nostrils. — The Throat. — The Chest and its 
contents.— The Stomach, Liver, &c. — The Abdomen.— The 
• Urinary Organs — The Skin. — Specific Diseases. — Limbs — 
The Feet.— flijuries. — Operations. 

“The book contains nearly 600 pa^s of valuable matter, which 
reflects great credit on its author, and, owing to its practical details, the 
result of deep scientiflc research, deserves a place in the library of lo^dioal, 
veteruiary, and non-professional reader^.’’— 

“ The book fumishea at«onoe the bane and«the antidote, as the 


) cause, symptoms i 

Illustrated Horee Management. 

Containing ddkcriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, 
Shoeing, Teefii, Food^ Vices, Stables ; likewise a pl^in account 
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of the situation, nature, and Talue of ‘ the yarions poi^ ; 
together with comments on grooms, ^dealers, bredders, breakers, 

* • and trainers ; Embellished with* more than 400 engravings 

irom original desfgns made expressly for this work. By E. 
Mathew. A new Edition, revised and improved ^by J. 1. 

* •Lofton. M.RC.V.S. 8vo. 12s. ^ ^ 

Contents. — TLe body o/ the horse anatomically considered. 
Phtsio. — The mode of administering it, and Ainor operations. 
Shoeing. — Its origin, ileuses, and its yarietiesA The Teeth 
—Their natural growth, and the abuses to Vhich they arediable. 

Food. — The fittest time for feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by modem stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The so-called incapacitating vicesv" which are the 
results of injury or of Jiseaso, Stables as they should be. 
Grooms. — Their prejudices, thefir iiyuries, an^ their duties. 
Points. — ^Their relative importance and where to look for their 
development. Breiding. — Its inconsistencies and its disap- 
pointments « Breaking and Training. — Their errors and 
their resiilth, * * 

Vayhew (Henry) German Life and Hannen. * 

As seen in Saxony. With an account of Town Life — Village 
Life — Fashionable Life— Married Life — School and University 
Life, Ac. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Student 
Customs at the University of Jena. Sy Henry Mayhew, 
2 ^ols., 8 VO., with numerous illustrations. «18s. 

A Popular Edition of the above, ^^ith illustr*g;ions. Cr. 8vo. Ts. 
Full of original thought and obserration, and may be studied with pro- 
fit by both German and English — especially by the Q^pxiBii**Athenaum. 

McCarthy (T. A.) An Ersy System of CaUsthenios and 
Drilling. Including Li^t Dumb-Bell and Indian Club 
Exercises. By T. A. McCarthy, Chief , Instructor at 
Mr. Moss’s Gymnasium, Brighton. Fcap. Is. 6d. 

MoCosh (J.) Advice to Officers in India. 

By #IoHN McGosh, M.D. Post 8yo. Bs. 

Meadow (T.) Hotqs on OhinaTt , 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China and 
on the Chinese Language. By T. T. Meadows. 8vd' 98. , 
Menzies (S!) Turkey Old and Hew: Historical, Geographical, 
and Statistical. By Sutherland Menlies. With Map and 
Dumeioub llkistratioitd. 2 vols., Bvo. 328. * 


Military Works— chiefly hsoed by the Oovemment. 

E]^6ld Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry. aPocket edition. Is. 

Qdken*s Regulations and Orders for the Army. Corrected to 

• 1881. Syo. Ss. 6d. InterleiTeii, 5 b. 6d. Pocket Edition, le. 6d. 

Muskelry Regulations, as used at i^the. Is. • • 

* Dress Regulafious for the Army. (Hepriitting.) 

Infantry Sworfl Exercise. 1875.* 6d. 

Infantry Bugle Sounds. 6d. 

Hatfdbeok of Battalion Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack. Os ; 
or with Company Drill, Os. 6d. 

Handbook of Brigade Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack. 3b. 

Red Book for l^rgean^s. By William Bbigbt, Colour- 
Sergeant, 39Ch Middlesex B.T. 1b» • « 

Handbook of Company Dr^*, also of Skirmishing, Battalion, 
and Sheltfr Trench DrilL By Lieut. Chablxb Slack. Is. 

Elementaiy and Battalion Drill. Condensed and Illustrated, 
together with clutiei of Company Officers, Markers, &o., in Batta- 
lion. By Captain Malton. 2b. 6d. ^ 

Cavalry Regulations. For the Instruction, Formations, and 
Movemenffi o^DaYsliy. Boyal 8 yo. 4b. 6d. 

Mgnual of Artillery Exercises, 1873. 8vo. 58. 

Manual of Field Artillery Exercises. 1877. Ss. 

Standing Orders for Royal Artillery. , 8vo, 8s. 

Principles and PraQ^ice of Modern Artillery. By Lt.-Col. C. 
H. OwBK, B.A 8yo. Rlnstrated. 15b. • 

Artillerist's Manual and British Soldiers' Compendium. By 
Mqor F. A. GSmiTHB. y.th Edition. 5 b. 

Compendium of Artillery Exercises — Smooth Bore, Field, and 
OarriBon Artillery for BoBerYe Foroes. By Captain J. M. MoEensie. 
8b. 6d. 

Principles of Gunneiy. By Joi^ T. Hyde, M A., late Pro- 
foBBor of F< 9 tiflcation and Artilleiy, Boyal Indhue Militm College, 
Addisoombe. Second edition, reYiBed and enlarged. With many 
Plates and Cuts, and Photograph of Armstrong Qun. Boyal 8yo. 
14b. 

Notes on Gunnery. By Captain Goodeve. Revised Edition. 
1 b. • • 

Text Book of the Construction and Manufacture of Rifled 
Ordnance in the British Serrioe. By STonY k JoKXB. Second 
Edition. Paper, Sb. 6d., Cloth, 4s. 6d. • 

Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Miyor Hector 
Straith. BoYised and re-arranged by JFhohab Cook, B.N., by 
JoHir T. I{yDB, M.A. 7th Edition* Boyal Syo. Illustrated an*d 
Four Bundled Plansi Outo, Ac. £2 2b. • 
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Military Surveying and Field Sketching. Thd Variafn 
Methods of Oo|itoiirmff, Levelling, Sketdbing witUkikt Instruments, 

* ^ Scale of Shade, Examples in Militaiy Drawing, &c., &o., &c. at 

present taught in Ibe Mihtary Colleges. By Major W. H. BiobSsds, 
66th Begiment, Chief Camson Instructor in India, Late Instruc- 

• » tor m Military Surve^ng, Boyal Mihtaiy College, Shndhurst. 

Second Edition, Bevised*and Corrected. 12s. • « 

Treatise on Military Surs eying; including Stretching in the 
Field, Plan-Drawix^, Levelling, Military Beconnaissanoe, &o. By 
Lieut.-Col. Bisil ^oeson, late of the. Bovel SSuff Corps. The 
Fifth Edition. Svo. « Illustrated by Flans, £o. 14s. » a 

Instruction in Military Engineering. Vol. 1., Part III. 4 b! 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for 
Military Examinations. By J. T. Hlnx, M.A* Boyal Svo. "With 
numerous flans and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. ^ 

Military Train Manual. Is. « 

The Sappers' Manual. Compil^ for the use* of Engineer 
Volunteer CorjA. By Col. W. A. FsiEELAin), B.E. With 
numerous Illustrations. 28. ^ * 

Ammunition. A descriptive treatise on the different Projectiles 
Charges, Fuzes, Bocxets, &c., at present in use for Land and Sea 
Service, and on other war stores manufactured in the BoyaJ 
Laboratory. 6r. 

Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of Q-unpowder. as 
carried on at the Bojral Ghinpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey. 6b. 

Regulations for the Training of Troops fof service in the Field 

land for the < onduct of Peace Manoeuvres. 28. « 

Hand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 
Containmg a variety of useful infemnation, AJIhabeiically arranged. 
Pocket size, 8s. 6d. ; by post, Ss. 8d. 

Gymnastic Exercises. S\stem of Fencing, an^ Exercises for 

the Begulation Clubs. 1 1 one volume. Crown Svo. 1877. 2s. 

Text-Book on the Theory and Motion of Projeqfiles ; the His • ' 
toiy, Manu6mture, and Explosive Force of Ghmpowder; the History 
of Small Arms. For Officers sent to School of Mu^etry. Is. 6d. 

Notes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

Regulations and Instruption^ for Encampments, fid. 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Game. 3s. 

Medical Regulations for the Army, Instructions for the &rmy, 

Comprfting duties of Officers, Attendants, and Nurses, ftn. Is. fid. ^ 

Purveyors’ Regulations and Instructions, for Guidance *of 

Officers of Burveyorst Department of the Army. < 8s. 

Priced Vocabulary of Stores used in Hey Mayes^y’s Service. 48. 
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^Transport of Si& dnd Wounded Troops. By Db. Lonomobb. 5s. 
Freced^nU^in Military £aw. By Lt-CoL. Hough. 8vo. 258. 
Tftie Practice of Courts-Martial, by Hou^h& Long. 8vo. Sltis. 

^ Manyal of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia, 
and Volunteer Services. By ColonSl J. K. PiPOK, and J. F. (rdL- 
• * LIXB, Bsqf Third and Bevised Edition. Pocket size. 5s. 

Regulations applicable to the Fitropean Officer ui India. Con- 
taining Staff Corps Buies, Staff Salaries, Commands, Furlough and 
Betiremtnt Begulations, &c. By Geobgs .E. Coohbane late 
• Assistant Military Secretary, India 0$oe. 1 voj., post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Reserve Force; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains 
and Subalterns of Infantry, Militia, and Bifle Volunteers, and for Ser- 
jeants of Volunteers. « By Capt. G-. H. Gbeateb. 2nd edit. 2b. 

The Military ^ncyclopiedia ; ^referring exclusively to the 
•Military Sciences, Memoirs of distmg^hed SoldSers, and the Narra- 
tives of Bemarkable Bat4lef. By J. H. Stooqueleb. 8vo. 12b. 
c> 

The Operations of War Explained and illustrated. By Col. 

Hahlet. New Jhldition Bevised, with Plates. Boyal 8vo. 80s. • 

Lessons of War. As taii^ht by the Great Masters and Others ; 
Selected and Arranged from the varlbus operations in War. By 
FbikoiI Ja^eb Soadt, Lieut.-OoL, B.A. Boyal 8vo. 21b. 

The Surgeon^s l^ocketBook, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
* Wounded in War. By Surgeon Major J. H. Pobteb. 7b. 6d. 

A Precis of Modern Tactics. By Colonel Home. 8vo. Bs. 6d. 
Armed Strength gf Austria. By Capt. Cooke. 2 pts. £1 2s. 
Armed Strength of Denmark. Ss. • 

Armed Strengtji of Russia? Translated from the German. 7 b. 
Armed Strength of Sweddh and Norway. 3s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Italy. 5s. 6d. 

xArmed Strength of Germany. Part I. Ss. 6d. 

The Franqp-German War of *1870 — 71. By Cafi. C. H. 
Clabee. Vol. I. £1 08. Sixth Section. 6b. Seventh Section 
6b. Eighth Section. Ss. Ninth Section. 4 b. 6d. Tenth Section. 6b. 
Eleventh Section. 5 b. 3d. Twelfth Section. 4 b. 6d. 


The Campaign of 1 866 in Germany. Royal 8 yo. With Atlas, 21 b. 
Celebrated Naval and Military Trials * By Peter Burke. 
Post 8vo., cloth. lOs. 6d. 

JliHlitary Sketches. By SirLasorlleb Wraxall« Post 8vo. 66. 

» Military Life of ,the Duke of Wellington. By Jackson and 
SoOTT. 2»Vo1b. Svo. Maps, Plans, 12 b. ^ ' 

Single Stidk Exer()|se of the Aldershot Gymnasipm. 6d. 
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Treatise on Military Carriages, and other ^anufactui^s of tbl» 
Sojsl Oaniage ]^pattxnent. 5s. * 

^Steppe Campaign Lectures. 2s. * ^ 

Manual of Instructions for Army Surgeons. Is. > 
^gulations for Army Hospital Corps. Od. 

Manual of Instructions for Non-Commissioned V)fficers, Army * 
Hospital Oorpt, 2s. r 

Handbook for Military Artificers. 3s. ^ 

Instructions for the use^of Auxiliary Cavali^. 2s. fid. • < 
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Course, by aid of his long^experience as a teacher and writer ; and he has 
produced a very ifseful book. Mr. Young has rot allowed his own taste 
to rule the distribution, but has adjusted his parts with the skill of a 
veteran.” — AthentBum, i ^ 

Young (M.) and Trent (B.) A ome Buler. 

A Story for Girls. By Minnie Young and JIachbl Trent, 
Illustrated by C. P, Colnaghi. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Works in the Press. 

The* History of India, as* told by its own Historians; 
the Loc^l Muhasmmadan l^nasties. Vol. I. Guzerat. By 
John Powson,t M.B.A.S., late Professor of the Staif 
College* Forming a Sequel in two or more voluWs 
Sir H. M. Elliott’s Original work on the Muhammadan 
period of the History of India ; already edited, annotaiied, 
and amplified by the same Author. Pub^shed under the 
Patronage of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India. 
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I A%1ntegbal Calculus. Simplified for Schools. By W. 

I P. Lynam/Indian Public Works Departpent. • 

I Diplomatic Study of the Crimean .War. Trans]jLte^ 
i Efromthe original as published by the Eussian Foreign 
! Ofiice! 2vols. » • 

I *On and Off Duty; being Leaves from* an Officer’s Note 
■I Book. Parts L — Turania; Paft II. — Lemuria; Part III. 
I — Columbia^ By Captain S. P. Oliver. Crown 8vo. 

I Illystrated. • * 

History of Shorthand. With an analysis and review of 
its present condition and prospects at Home and Abroad. 
By Thomas An^erson^p Parliamentary Eeporter. 

Egypt,: PhysiJal, Political and Strategical ; together with an 
Account of its Engineering Capabilities and Agricultural 
! Eesourcesji By Griffin W. Vyse, late on special duty for 
, H.M.’s Government in Egypt and Afghanistan. 

The Plays and PdliMs of Charles Dickers. Collected 
1 and Edited by Eichard Herne Shepherd. . 2 vols. 

The English IN Jndia. New Sketches. By E. de Valbezen, 

! l^te Consul General at Calcutta, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Translated from the French, with the Author’s permission, 

' by a Diplomat. ^ 

Pioneering in the Far East, and Journeys to Cali- 
fornia in 1849, AND to the White Sea in 1878.' By 
Ludwig Verner*Helmes. '•With Illustrations from original 
Sketches and I^otograplls. 

Franz Lizst* Artist and Man. By L. Eamann. Trans- 
lated from the german. 

On Board AilJNioN Steamer.* By Captain S. P. Oliver. 

Shadows of the Past : the Autobiography of Gen. Kenyon. 
By J. S. Lloyd, Author of “ Euth Everingham,” “ The 
I Silent Shadow,” <fcc. • , • 

Three Five-act Plays^ anl# Twelve ^Dramatic Scenes. 

I Suitable for Eecitation and Home Theigitricals. By Martin 
j F.^upper, D.C.L., F.E.S., Author of “ Proverbial Philo- 
1 *.Bophy.” 

An Illustrated Edition of Twenty-one Days in India. 
Being the ffour of Sir Ali Baba, K.C.!]?. By George 
Aberigh Mackay. * * , * 
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W. H. Alm!n & Co.,_ 


jf — 

People. Prom the Swedi^ of “ Lea^*’ By Aft&t 

,,Alberg. 2 vol#. ^ , 

Th^ Queen’s SpeiTohes in Paeliament. Prom h^r Acces- 
sion to 1882 ificlusive. Being a Compendium o£ English 
'History during the "^present Reign as , told from the 
Throne, with co&plete Index. Edited and Compiled By P * 
Sydney Bnsor. 

The Jesuits. A Complete History .of , public and private 
proceedings 'from t^e foundation of the Ordei to the 
present time. By Theodor Greussinger. ^ 

Accented Pivb-Piouee Lpoaeithmb ^of the numbers 
from 1 to 99999 without Differences. «ti.rranged and 
Accented by Lowis D’A. Jackson. 

Private Theatricals. Being a Practical Guide 'for the 
Home Stage, both before and behind the, Curtain. By an 
Old Stager. fHlustrated with Suggestions for Scenes after 
designs by Shirley l^.odson. 

With the Boers in the Transvaal. ,By G. L. Norris- 
Newman, Author of In Zululand with the British.” ,8vo. 
With Map and Plans. 


Oriental Worics <in the Press. 

^ c 

lindi Manual. By Frederic Pincott, M.R.A.S. 
English-Arabic Dictionary. By Dr. Steingass. 
Arabic-English Diotioneiry. By Dr. Steingass. 

English-Persian Dictionary. Compiled from Original 
Sources. By Arthur N. Wollaston, M.E.A.S., Translator 
of the “ Anvvar-i-Subaili.” 

An English-Hindi Dictionary, ^y F^deric Pincott, M.R.A.S. 

A Malay, Achinese, French, and English Vocabulary. 

Prepared by Dr* A.. J. W. Bixkbrs. 

AHf LaHa, ba-Zuban-i-Drdu (The Arabian Nights in Hindu- 
stani.) Rouv^n Character. Edited by F. Ffhcoit, M.R.A.S. 
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A selection from ^ * 

.• teSSRS. ALLEN’S CATALOGUE 

•OP *BOOKS IN THE EASTERN LANGUAGES, Lc. 


HmDTJSTANI, 2IKDL &e.- 
• , 

I Dr, Forbes' n Works cvre used as Class Books in the Colleges and Schools 

^ • in 

Forbeas HindTfstani-English Dictiowirv in the Peirsian Character, 
wilh the Hindi words in Nf^ari also; and an English Hindustani 
Dictionary in the English Aiaraeter; both in one volume. By Dun- 
can Fobbes, LL.D. Royal 8vo. 42s. ^ 

Forbes’s Hindust*ani-£nglish and English Hindustani Dictionary, * 

in the English Character. iRoyal 8vo. 36s. * 

Forbes’s Smaller Dictionary, iiindus&ni ancT English, in the 

English Cfiaracler. 128. 

Forties’s Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the 
Pevsian and Nagari Characters, Reading Lessons, and Yocabulary. 
8vo. lOs. 6d. • 

Forbes’s Hindustarlt Manual, containing a Compendious Gram- 
mar, Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary,* in the 
Roman Charactdlr. New Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. Platts. 
l8mo. 3s, 6d. • 

Forbes’s Bagb o Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a complete 

Vocabula^. Royal 8vo. 12s 6d. * • 

, Forbes’s Bagh o lilahar in Eng^sh, with Explanatory Notes, 
illustrative A Eastern Character. 8vo. 8b. 

Forbes’s Bagh o Bahar, with Vocaby., English Character. 6s. 

Forbes’s Tota Kahani ; or, “ Tales of a Parrot,” in the Persian 

Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. 8s. * 

Forbes's Baital Pachisi ; w, “/rwenly-five* Tales of a Demon,” 

in the Nagari Character, with a complete Vogabulaiy. Royal 8vo. 9s. 

Forbes’s Jkhwanu s Safa; or, “Brothers of Purity,” in the 

^ Persian Character. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

[For the higher standard for militarg officers' exe^nations,'] 

Forbes’s Oriental Pej:^anship ; a Guide to Writing Hindustani 
in the Persian Character. 4to. 8b. . * 
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Platts’ Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani-Language. 8vo. 
^astwick (PJdvvard ^13.) The Bagh-o-fiahar — litei&ly translated 
^ into Jlnglisb, with copious explanatoi^ notes. 8vo. ] 6s. 6d. , 

Small's G.) Tota Kahani; or, “ Tales of a Parrot.’^ Trau^- 
« • latedmW.EngliHfi. 8vo. r 8s. * 

Platts’ J. T., Baital Pachisi ; translated into English. Svo.” 8s. • 
Platts^ Ikhwanu S Safa; trarfslated into English* 8vo. 10s. Od. 
Platt’s (J. T.), A Hindustani Dictionary. P/irt f. Royal 
8vo. 10s. 6d. ^ * • 

Hindustani Selections, with a Vocabulary of the Words. By* 
James B. Ballantyne. Second Edition. 1845* 5s. * 

Singhasan Battisi. Translated Jnto Hindi Ji’om the Sanscrit. 

A New Edition. Revised, Corrected, and AccompaiK:*d wit.li Copious ' 
Notes. By BrED AsDOOLAtf. Royal 8vo. 129. 6d. \ I 

Robertson’s Hindustani Vocabularj'. * 3s. 6d. 

Akhlaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and , 
* Notes. By 3ted Abdoolah. Royal 8vo. 12 b. Cd. | 

Sakuntala. Trafislated into Hindi Troin tTie Bengali recension I 
of the Sanskrit.** Critically edited, with grammatical, idiomatieal, and 
exegetical notes, by Fredeeic Pincott. 4to. 12s. ^d. I 

Principles of Persian Caligraphy. Illustrated*’ by Lithographic I 
Plates of the Ta’Hik Character, the one usually employed in writing 
the Persian and the Hindustani. Prepared for the use of the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy by James B. Ballantyne. Second 
Edition. 4 to. * 3s. 6d. ^ 

‘ SANSCRIT. 

Haughton’s Sanscrit and Bengali J)ictionarjt, in the Bengali 
Character, with Index, serving as a reversed dictionary. 4to. SOs. 
Williams’s English-Sanscrit Dictionary. 4to., cloth. £ 3 . 38. 
Williams’s Sanskrit- English Dictionary. 4to^ £4 14s. 6d. 
Wilkin’s (Sir Charles) Sanscrit*Gram mar. 4to. 158. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sanscijt Grammar. 8vo. lbs. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sanscrit Manual ; to which is added, l 
•Vocabulary, by A. E. Gough. 18mo. 7 b. 6d. 

Gough ''8 (A. E.) Key to the liixorcises in Williams’s Sanscrit 
Manual. 18mo. 4 b. • ^ 

Williams’s (Monier) Sakuntala, with Ufteral English Translation 
of all the Metrical ^Passages, Schemes of the Metres, and cc^nious 
Critical and Explanatoiy Notes. Boyal 8vo. 21 b. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sakuntala. Translated into English Pro^e 
and Verse. Fourth Edition. 8s. * ^ 

Williams's (Monfer) Vikramorvasi. The Text. 8vo. 5s 
Cowell’s (E.«B.) Translation of the Vikranioff vasi. ^ 8vo. Ss. fid. 

I t 
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Thompsou’s (J. (]?) Bhagavat Gita. Sanscrit Text. 5s. 

ftdlighton’s l^nu, with English Translation. *2 vols. 4tp. 24b. 

Johnson’s Hitopadesa, with V^ocabulary. 15i^. 

^ftopadesa. A new literal translation from the Sanskri^Text 
of Brof. F. Johnson. For the use jof Stu(ft;nts. Bsifi^BEDJWC 
PiNOOTT, M.^t.A.S. 68. ' ^ ^ 'TT- 

tlitopadesa, Sanscrit, with Bengali and English Tjans.^lOs. 6d 

Wilson’s* Megha Duta, with Translation into English Verse, 
Notes, Illusiratioi^, rnd a Yocabularj. Boyal 8to. 6b. 

PEESIAN. 

Richardson’s Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1852. By F.tJoHNsdk. 4ioi £4. 

Forbes’s Persian Grammar, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 
Boyal 8vo. 128. 6d. ^ » 

rbrahe(?m’s I^rsian Grammar, Dialogues. &c. Royal 8 vo. 12s. 6d, 

Gulistan. Carefully collated with the original MS., with a full 
Vocabulary. By %ohit Platts, late Inspector# of Schools, Central 
ProTinces, India. Boyal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Gulistan. TJ'anslated from a revised Text, with Copious Notes. 

By John pLAi^bs. 8vo. 128. 6d. 

Ouseley’s Anwari Soheili. 4to. 42s, 

Wollaston’s (Arthur. N.) Translation of the Anvari Soheili. 
Boyal 8vo. £2 28. • ^ 

Keene’s (Rev. 11 First Book of The Anwari Soheili, Persian 
Text. 8vo. 58. ^ 

Ouseley’s (Col.) WVkhlaki JIushini. Persian Text. 8vo. 58 

Keene’s (Rev^H. G.) Akhlaki Mushini. Translated into English. 

8vo. Ss. 6d. « 

Clarke’s (Captain JEL. Wilberforce, R.E.) The Persian Manual. 
A Pocket ^mpanion. • 

PABT if— A CONCISE Gbahmab of the Language, with Exer- 
cises on its more Prominent Peculiariftes, together with a Selection of 
Useful Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. 

PABT II.— -A VoCABULABT OF USEFUL WOEDS, ENGLISH AND 
Persian, showing at the safiie* time the difference of idioni between 
the two Languages. 18pno. 7^. 6d. f ^ 

The Bustdn. By Shaikh Muslihu-d^Dm Sa’di Shfrdzf. 
4'ranslated for tho first time into Prose, with Explanatory Notes 
and Index. By Captain H. Wilbbbforck ClarIe, R.E. 8vo. 
• With Portrait. 3Js. 

A Translation df Robinson Crusoe into the Persian Language. 
Boman ClJBracter^ ^ Edited by T. W. H. Tolbob:l Bengal Civil 
Service. Cr. 8vo. 7i. • 
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. BENGALI, , • •• 

• '*1 1 

Mtughton's BengaR, Sanscrit, and English Dictionary, adaf>ted 
ftr Students in either language ; to which is added an j!nde;i:, serving 
as a^jgversed dic^nary. 4to. 30s. ^ 

B^o^bes’s Bengali Grammar; with Phrases and djjjilogues. P.oyal^ 
Sto. 12s. 6d. ' 

Forbes’s* Ben*gali Header, with a Translation hnd Vpcabulaiy 
Boyal 8yo. 12s. 6d. ^ r 

Nabo Nari. D2mo. 78. - ' * ^ ! 


AfiABIC. 

c ^ i 

Richardson's Arabic, Persian and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1852. B^F. Johnson. ** 4to., doth. £4. 

Forbes’s Arabic Grammar, intended ^nore especially, for the use of 
young men preparipg for the East India Civil Service, and also for the 
use of self instructing students in general. RoyahSvo., cloth. 18 b. 

Palmer’s Arabic Grammar. 8vo. FSs. 

Forbes’s Arabic Heading’ Lessons, consisting of Easy Extracts 
from the best Authors, with Yocabulary. Koyd 8vo., cloth. 15 b. 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modern Arabic ; Beading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of useful Words. By Prof. E. II. Palmeb, 
M.A., Ac., Authiir of “ A Grammar of the Ariife Language.” Fcap. 
7sc 6d. 

TELOOCtoO. 

r 

Brown’s Dictionary, reversed; with a Dictionary of the Mixed 
Dialects used, in Teloogoo. 3 vols. in 2,' royal 8vo. £5. 

Campbell’s Dictionary. Royal 8vo. 30s. • 

Brownes Reader. 8vo. 2 vols. Ids. ^ 

< 

Brown's Dialogues, Teloogoo and English. 6vo. 5s. 6d. 

Fancha Tantra. 8s. 

Percival's English- Teloogop Dictionary. I Os. 6d. 


. TAMIL. 

Kottler’s Dictionary, Tamil and English. 4 to. 42s. 
Babington’s Gratnraar (High Dialect). 4to. 12^, 
Percival's Ttftnil Dictionary. 2 vols. J Os. ttd. 
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GTTZBATTEE. 

Major’s Spellllg, Guzrattee and English, 7j, 6d. 




Sh|ptaji Edalji’s Dictionary,* Guzrattee andJEnglish. 2ls.^ 

• • 

. * ^ MAHEATTA * — 

• • ^ 

Moles worth’s Dictionary,. Mahratta^nd English. 4to. 42s. 

Moleswoith’s Dictionary, English and Mahratta. 4to. 42s. 
^opg ^bles. 12imo.* 2s. 6d. ^ 

f’ifth Keeling Book. 7s. 

A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. For the use of the 
East India Collie at ifkyleyhvKj. By Jambs E. Ballavtyve, of 
the^ScottieffiS aval and Military Academy. 4to. 5s^ ^ 

. • AiiLAT. 


Marsden’s Gramryar, 4to. ;£1 Is. i 

CHINESE. ^ 

Morrisons Dftjtioijary, 6 vols. 4to. £10. 

Manshman’s— Clavis Sinica, a Chinese Grammar. 4to. t’2 2s. 

Morrismi’s View of China, for Philological purposes ; containing a 
Sketch of Chinese Chronology, Gkograpliy, Q-overnment, Eeligion and 
Customs, designed C>r those who study the Chines^language. 4to. 6b. 

• • 

^ I PUtf HTO. 

The Pushto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar ; E.\er- 
cises and DialSgues ; Familiar Phrases, Froyerbs, and Vocabulary. By 
Major H. G. Eayebtt, Bombay Infantry (Eetired)T Author of the • 
Pus'hto Gramnmr, dictionary, Selections Prose and Poetical, Selections 
from the Poetif of the Afghans (English Translatiox^, .Ssop’s Fables, 

Ac. &c. Fcap. 6s. • 

« 

MISCELLANEOTTS. 

• • • 

Reeve’s English-Carnatica and Car^tica-English Dictionary. 

2 vols. (Very slightly dadlaged).* £8. • 

Colleitt’s Malayalam Header. Bvo. 12s. 61!, 
fcsop’s Fables in Camatica*. 8vo. bound. 1 2s. 6d.* 

A Turkish Maijnal, ‘Comprising a Condensed Grammar with 
Idiomatic Phases, Exeroiaes and Dialogues, an^Vooabulary. By 
Captain C. F. MackInzie, late of H.M.’s Consular Se^ce. 6b. 



W. E. ATXlk ft CO.’S OAIENTAL* MAEtJAIS. « • 

Forbctfs's Hindustani Manual, containing a Oomff ndious Gram- 
n mar, Exercises Cor Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, ifl the 
* ^oman Character^ New edition, entirely revised. By J. T. 
i8||m. 3s. 6d. • * * 

JYi]1ia%bt^^(Moiiler) Sajiskrit Manual; to which is*added, a 
Vocabulary, by 4* E- GcJuan. 18mo. 7s. 6d. • * • 

Gough’s (A. E.) Key to tl^ Exercises in Williams’s Sanscrit 
Manual. * 18mo. 4 a . * • 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Gvammar of both 
Classical and Modem ^ rabic ; leading Lesffons and Exenpist s, 
Analyses and* a Vocabulary of useful Words. By Prof. E. H. FalmiIi, 
M. A., &c., Author of “ A Grammar of the Aralvo Lauguago." Fcap. 
7 b. 6d. 

A Turkish Manual, comprising a CoadenCed Grammar with 
Idiomatic prases, Exercises and Dialogues, and^ocabuUry. By 
Caf)tain 0. E. Mackenzie, late H.M.’s Consular Service. ' 6s. 
Clarke’s (Capt. H. W., R.E.) Tlie^Persian Maniyil, containing 
a concise Grami^ar, with Exercises, useful Phrases, Dialogues, and 
Subjects for Translation into Persian ; also a Vocabulary of Usefit 
Words, English and Persian. 18ma. 7 b. 6d. 

The Pushto Manual. ^Comprising a Concise Grammar ; Exer- 
cises and Dialogues ; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. By 
Major H. G. Hatsbty, Bombay Infantry (Betired). Fcap. 5 b. 


A RELIEVO MAP OF INDIA. 

" Bl HENST P. BRIOi}., 

< , 

III Fram^, ‘21s. 9 

« A map of this kind brings before us suit, a picture df the surface of a given 
country as no ordinary map could ever do. To the mind’s eye of the average 
Englishman, India consists of * the plains ’ and *tlie hills,’ chiefly of the former, 
the hills being linftted to the Himalayas and the Nilgiris. The new map will at 
least enable him to correct his notions of Indian geography. It combines the 
usual features of a good plain map of *che country on a Bcale||of 150 miles to the 
inch, with a faithfpl representation of all the uneven surfaces, modelled on a scale 
thirty-two times the hoiizontal doe; thus bringing out into dear relief the oo{q. 
parative heights and outlines of all the hill-ranges, and showing broad tracts of 
uneven ground, of intermingled hill and valley, wbich a common map of the 
same sire would hardly indicate, except to a -vciy practised eye. The plains of 
Upper India are reduced to their true proportions: the Central Provinces, 
Malwa, and Western Bergal repeal tl^ir aotcal ruggedness at a glance ; and 
Southern India, from the Vindhyas to Cape Comorin, proclaims its real height 
above the sea-level. To 6ie historical as well as the geographical student such a 
map is an obvious and important aid in traciny the course of past campaigns, In 
lealising the conditions under which successive races curried their arms or settle- 
ments through the Peninsula, and in comprehending tl|c diflerence of race, climate, 
and physical surroundings which make up our Indian Eftiplre. Set in a neat 
frame of maplewoSSd, the map seems to attract the eye liky a prettily-coloured 
picture, and price, a guinea, should place It wlthfi Ihe reach of all who care to 
combine the usefhl with the ^mam<*nta].*'—> .Home Newa> « 



ICAl^S OF INDIA, etc. 


Musrif AlUn S( Q^*^Maps 
dtljrinff*lS76, with etpeci 
JHvi^iont, Bailwapt^ 4‘o. 


*^JI£ap8 of India were revieed €md muoh improved 
Ith especial reference to the emeHng AdminutraHve 


in a case, £% 12s. 6d. ; or, roUersfyam., £3 3 b. • 

A General Map of India corrected to 1876 ; 

^ chiefly froifl sury^s executed b^order of ^he Goyermnent 

' of India. On six sheets — size, 6 ft. 3 in. wide ; 5 ft. 4 in. high, £2 ; 
or, on cleth, m case, £2 12 b. 6d. ; or, rollers, yam., £3 3 b. 

Map of India; correded to 1876 

From the moJ^ recent Authorities. two sheets — size, 2 ft. IQin. 
wide ;!!3 ft. 3 in. high, 16s. ; or, on cloth, in a case, £1 Is. * 

Map of the Roijtes in India; corrected to 1874 ; 

With Tables of Distances between the principal^Towns and Military 
Stations On on^ sheet — size, 2 it. 3 in. wide; 2 ft. 9 in. high, 9 b. ; 
or, on cloth, in a case,'* 2b. * f 

Map of the Western Provinces of Hindoos ton, 

The Punjab, ®abo(^ Scinde, Bhawulpore, Ac., inc .iding all the States 
between Candilhar and Allahabad. On four sheets — size, 4 ft. 4m. 
wide ; 4 ft. 2 in. high, 30s. ; or, in case, £2 ; roUerb, yamished, £2 10s. 

Map of India and Chhia, Burmah, Siam, the Malay Penin- 
sula, and the Empire of Anam. On two shMts — siz^, 4 ft. 3 in. wide ; 

3 ft. 4 in. high, l€jp. ;*or, on cloth, in a case, £1 6 b. ^ 

Map of the Steaip Communication and Overland Routes 
between England, Sndia, Chm^ and Australia. In a case, 14 b. ; on 
rollers, and yamished, 18s. 

Map of China, 

From thelnost Authentic Sources of Information. One large sheet — 
* size, 2 ft. 7 in. ^de ; 2 ft. 2 m. high,^s. ; oi^ on cloth, in case, 8s. 

Map of the World ; • 

*On Mercator’s Projection, showing the Tracts of the Early Nayigators, 
the Currents of the Ocean, the Prmcmal Lines of great Circle Sailing, 
and the most recent disccTeries. Ou rour sheets — size, 6ft. 2 in. ^de ; 

4 ft. 3 in. high, £2 ; on doth, in a case, £2 10s ; or, with rollers, and 

yamished, £3. * • * 

Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India.* 

” Giying the Latitude and La^tude of places of note. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 

* Bu&ian Official Map Central Asia. Compiled in accord- 
ance with the DiBooyeries and Suryeys of Ttussian Staff Officers up 
to ihie close o% the 1877.* In 2 Sheets. lOs. 6d., or in olo^ 
case, 14fl. , 


In January and July ^ each year is published tnJSt^o., price 

THE INDI^ LIST, eiVIL & JHIUTAHY. 

BY FER1CI8SI0N OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR TT^A* IN COJTN^IL. 

J , CONTENTS. • \ 

^CJVIL. — Gradation Lists of Givil Serfice, Benga^ Madras and Bombay. 

Annuitants. * Legislative Council, Ecclesiastical Establi^ifsiii^s, 
Eo^iliy^^ Public Works, Judicud, Marine, Medical, Lai).d Bevenue, 
** PnlifinSl^iPostflL Police.^Customa and Rfilt. Enrenf. 'Rp.orist-.ration and 


*• Political^ostal, Police, ^Quatoms and Salt, Forest, Eegistratv)n and 
Bailway and TelegAspb Departments, Law Courts, ^Surveys, &c., &c. • 
MILIT^BY| — Gradation List the General and F^cld Officers (Biitisli 

and Local) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-G^nerars 
and Quartermasters-Generars Offices, Army Convnissariat Depart- 
ments, British Troops Serving in India (includi&g Boyal Artijleigr, Boyal 
Engineers, Cafalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of ^lSnve 
Begiments, Commander-in-Chief and Staff, Garri^n Ii-strsiction Staff, 
Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Deptyrtments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Military Departments qf the ttiree Pidsidencies, Ycterinai^ 
Departments, Tables showing the Distribution of tlte Army in India, 
Listft of Betifbd Officers of ^ three Presidencies. , 

HOME. — Departments of the Officif o& the Secretary of State, Coopers 
Hill College, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil arid For At Services, 
Indian Troop Servire. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — Orders of the Bath, Staj^ of India, and St. Michael 
and St. GaorgA Order of Precedence in India. Begulations for Admis- 
sion to Civil Service. iRegulations for Admission of Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and Supplements. Ciyil Service Pension f ode — ^relating to 
the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Bulas for the Indian 
Medical Service. Furlough and Betirement Begulations of the Indian 
Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Begulations. Salaries of 
Staff Officers. Begulations for Promotion. .English Furlough Pay. 
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INDIA, CHINA* AN^ ^IJ^ ARTS OF THE EAST. 

Allbn’s iVoiAN Mail contains the fullest and most authentic Reports 
^ of all in^ortant Occurrei|peiPin the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
pild6frchiefl]r from private and exclusive sourc&'d. It has Jieen pronounced 
by the Press in q;encral to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Rela- 
tives in the ISast, as affording the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Iroops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest * ' i 

The sulljoined list of the usual Conteot»«will show the^importance and 
variety of \he information concentrated^ m Allbm’b Indian Mail. * 
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Summary and Review of Ea^terrr News. 

^Precis of Public Intell%enee « Shlppinff— Arrivalof Ships 
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Homd Intelligence relating to India, Sfc, ^ 

Original Articles Arrival reported in England 

Miscellaneons Information Departures „ 

Appointments, ^Xiist of Fnr- Shipping— Arrival of Ships 

/ longha, Extensions, dec. ^ „ „ Passengers 

99 • Civile ,, Departure of Ships 

• „ S^tary # „ ,/ Passengers 
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Review of Works on the East.— And Notices of aD affairs 
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** Messrs. Allen have commenced the publication of a ^nost useful work, .the 
need of which has been felt for a long time» though uiftiL now no one has had the 

courage to attempt it Th# precis m very will done.”— Journal of the 

Statistical Society, June, 1880. ^ ^ . 

Tlysre is ncidoubt as to the thlue of most parliamentary publications, but 
few persons have the time or inclinatioiL to wade through them, and tnus much 
valuable matter is missed, but in this precis Messrs. Allen and Co. givg an outline 
of just what is required.” — Iron Trade Jtewmv. ■ . 

” Messrs. Allen & Ogl’s book is composed of abstracts of all recurns directed to 
be printed by either or both of the Houses of Parliain«( 7 t, and the work has 
evidently been done by practised precis writers who u9 lerstand how to reach the 
important features Government papers.”— Liverpool Daib/ Courier. 

** This is a publication which supplies a great want. 'We gladly welcome this 
work, both for readin'^f and for^eference.” — United Service Gazette. 

** The papers are carefully condensed .” — Sritmh Mail. • 

** In the case of statistical returns it is especially good.** — (hviibridge Chronicle. 
This is not a Blue<book; but none of ^em can exceed it in value. £very 
business man wiU have it upon the desk corner for reference, and it should be 
found on the table of every public reading room and private library.*#— W^estsm 
Times. 

“ A most useful work of reference." — The Railway News. 

** This is a very fmportant work, and its perusal vill place readers on a far 
higher inteUectual level and acquaintance with the parliamentary papers than 
most 0!mbryo members of Parliament possess.’*— Financs Chronicle and Insurance 
CirculcM*. t • 

** This serial is calculated to be of much rorvice.”— lrcs». 

“ The above contains a vast amount of vaTuable information and statistii .s.” — 
Sunday Times. • . 

** We scarcely need add that it is a valuable work.” — Herapawa Railway Joum^ 

"Asabookof aaference, promises to be~i inestimaMe value to public meir, 
journalists, economists, historical students, and, indeed, 4 II who aro'interested in 
national promss and contemporary pKqjJitics.”— Tlie Statist. a 

**Th 6 difficult work of summarising is extremely well exAuted. Both pajper 
and fTpe are good/J0-Broad Arrow. 

“ La excellent publication.”-*nie Farmer. ^ 

Messrs. Allen A Go. earn the gratitude of all who require to keep themselves 
acquainted with the contents of i)arliament<i^ paper*: by the publior^ '-.ion of this 
prlais. The compilation has been made with discretion, and will be found extremely 
valuabl^hnd us^ul for reference.”— Dtmies Advertiser. 

** As a handy work of referenc;e, and a means of saving time and labour, it will 
be highly appreciated.**— AHen’s ItMumi Mjfiil. 

•* The utility of the pride is very considerably heightened by an admirable 
table of contents numeriooily and alphabetically arranged.** — The Railway Net 
Joint Stock Jovmal. ^ 

The pridsyot official papers will give new vIL^e to the parliamentary returns.** 
— Lieoiyool Courier. ' ' m 

“Nous croyons rendre service au public et k ceos de qos confreres qui ne la 
oonnaltraient pas, en leur signalent cette publication nouvelle.**— Momtaur d«s 
hUerite Materids, BrftoMla. ^ 

London^. W. H. ALLEN A 00., 18, WATEBLOO-PLAGE. 
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